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BOOK IX. 


THE misfortune of which we gave an account at the 
end of the last book, did not depress Mirabeau’s spirits. 
His mind was eo constituted that it conld readily 
combine good taste and facility in literary composition, 
with the most acute anxiety and suffering. Indeed, it 
was by such mental torture that he re-tempered his 
intellect, and gave it an increase of strength; for the 
principle of its supernatural power lay in the violent 
passions he had derived from nature. The death of 
his child, therefore, stimulated him to fresh exertion, 
and the more so, no doubt, because he was conscious 
that this event had removed one of the chief obstacles 
to his release. He also knew that his mother was 
straining every nerve in his behalf, and this we are led 
to infer from a sarcasm of the Marquis. 

*« I know not,” wrote this harsh father, ‘ what they 
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are plotting upon their dunghill, but thence springs 
forth all the phosphorescence of the moment *.”” 
Mirabeau now appeared less disposed to submit to 
the tedious forms of a lengthened negociation. He dis- 
played symptoms of irritation and impatience, at which 
the sensitive prudence of the negociator, Dupont, took 
the alarm, aud made him invoke Sophie’s assistance. 
“T have,” he wrote to her, “ to oppose to your grief, 
in which I sincerely sympathise, an occupation that best 
becomes a heart like yours. Help me to save our friend ; 
and in order that we may do so, try to prevent him from 
ruining his canse by impatience. Like 2 man who has 
lost ali hope, he talks to me of plans that I am sure 
will seriously injure him and deprive him of ail resources. 
These plans cannot be attended with any success, and 
can give him only the pleasure, so little worthy of him, 
of inflicting pain upon those who have power over his 
fate. This is not the way to improve his condition. 
He enters into these unreasonable projects at the very 
time I have begun, and apparently on the strongest 
gtounds, to hope for his release. He may thus destroy 
the fruit of my long exertions, and this annoys and 
gtieves me. You must quiet him; from your pen 
must flow persuasion and peace. If, in our counsels, 
we men state harsh truths, we resemble surgeons obliged 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dsted June 15th 1780, 
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to inflict torture to effect a cure; but we have not the 
address to soften the pain. Providence has granted 
this power to your sex alone. Employ it then; become 
a skilful physician, and by a mild system of treatment 
maintain the blood of our friend in the state of calmness 
necessary for my operation. Tell him that he will 
never have a more zealous friend than myself, one 
better able to judge of all circumstances connected with 
his case, or one more anxious to save him °.” 

As we have already stated, the Bailli had justified 
his nephew’s letter (May 22nd), and the Marquis had 
accepted his brother’s explanation. 

“ T am happy that you have found another sense for 
the follies which you mentioned in your last. For my 
own part, his fine words will produce no effect upon me, 
and as I shall not answer his letter, he will not write 
again. Let him take the proper road, that is all I can 
desire; and provided I have it not upon my conscience 
that I turned his pursuit from myself to another person, 
I ask no more. But J shall alwaye, as need may require, 
use the same consonants and the same vowels t.” 

Certain statements in favour of Mirabeau having 
appeared without his knowledge in many of the public 


* Unpublished letter from Dupont de Nemaine to Sophis, dated 
June 19th 1780. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirbeau, 
dated July 29th 1780. 
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papers, he was apprehensive that it would prove a new 
ground of paternal animosity against him*.” 

“1 yesterday saw Dupont, which I scarcely expected. 
He informed me that another case for my mother had 
been sent judicially to my father. In it I am very 
warmly, though very injudiciously, defended. This 
may do me a great deal of harm, if it were only from 
the annoyance it must occasion my father, and from its 
making him fear that if he liberated me it would 
appear to the public that he had yielded to force +.” 

At the same time Mirabesu again wrote to his uncle, 
who, in proportion as he wes secretly serving him, treated 
him with greater harshness. 

* However useless to you may be a correspondence 
with me, and however irksome I may cousider it to 
refuse constantly all assistance to a man to whom, 
before even he was born, I had, in some degree, devoted 
my laborious life, I shell never add to your sorrows that 
of receiving from me no reply to your letters. 

If age, reason, and reflection have produced in your 
bosom a repentance for your past misdeeds as deep as it 
ought to be, my lecturing you would be out of place. 
Tf, on the contrary, your present letters are not more 
deserving of my confidence than the verbal and written 

* See “ Correspondence from Vincennes,” vol. iv. p. 221. 


+ Unpublished letter from Mimbean to M. Boucher, dated Jaly 
16th 1780. 
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promises you have so often made to me, and never 
performed, still my lecturing you would be ridiculous 
as well as useless, Ask your own heart why your 
intentions are always looked upon by me with suspicion. 

“You must remember that, as you were walking 
with me in the great hall of this very castle, you gave 
me assurances, to which I replied, that if you deceived 
me, you would obtain your father’s pardon much easier 
than my confidence. It was on the strength of these 
assurances that (not to reproach you with what I have 
done for you) I brought about a reconciliation between 
you and your father. Whst man would then have 
told me that I had been working for one who would so 
soon belie my testimony? I confess that my endea- 
vours on that occasion have produced effects so deplor- 
able, not only to yourself but to your whole family, 
that I have no desire to involve myself a second time 
in your affairs. 

“ You ask if it is ‘surprising that a man born of a 
respectable family is not a monster?’ True, it may be 
not very surprising; but there are excesses to which 
the fire of youth does not lead. Do not attribute what 
yau are pleased to term your deviations to bad advice, 
for you have never taken advice. 

“Tt is because you are born of a family still more 
reapectable in the purity of its morals and the antiquity 
of its honours (now-a-days turned into ridicule and 
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superseded by indulgence for vice) than in the other 
illusions of human nature, that you are more culpable ; 
for you had none but excellent domestic examples to 
follow. 

“ You ask my advice: I have already given it to you. 
I have pointed out the persons whom it is necessary 
you should appease, for by them will the favours be 
dispensed which you may solicit. 

“ But the best advice I can offer you, is to work 
at your own improvement. I must observe to you 
that the most disgusting pride continues to prevail in 
your letters, even where there is the strongest evidence 
of your attempts to conceal it. I cannot but perceive 
this in the reagons you assign for not writing to your 
father. Upon this particular point I can offer you no 
counsel, because, in his place, J should be disgusted at 
the very sight of your hand-writing. 

“In your effusions there is always a little mixture 
of threatening. You now threaten me with your 
despair. Try on the contrary to give the family and 
myself some hope of you, which, do not fancy that any 
of your letters have hitherto done. Pride, I repeat, and 
& spirit of independence, pierce through the honeyed 
words with which you cover them. 

“ Tn another of your letters you say that ‘ one Zetire 
de cachet is as good as another.’ This would be true 
for any one but yourself ;—but have you not twice 
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broken your ban, and, each time, to commit an action 
which you call a deviation, but to which others do not 
apply so indulgent a term? 

“Tn the letter I am now snswering, I know not 
whether you ever wished to take the trouble to conceal 
your pride. ‘It behoves me,’ you say, ‘ to be candid 
in my avowal of the wrongs I have committed; but 
am I to be mean in my supplications?’ ‘The whole 
sentence is tainted with the most detestable pride. 
‘* If, you say, ‘the form of my entreaties bas any 
thing mean, I ought to be improved and corrected by 
reflection, and not debased by misfortune.’ You then 
ask me if you are wrong in thinking thus. 

* Yes, you are wrong; not for not suffering yourself 
to be debased by misfortune, if you were only unfortu- 
nate. But it would surely not be debasing yourself to 
acknowledge your faults, and throw yourself upon the 
kindness of a father, a father-in-law, end a young wife, 
each of whom you have cruelly offended. It is by what 
you term your deviations that you are really debased. 
The haughty air with which you ask for pardon is a 
further offence. 

. “ Lrepeat that I have pointed out the only means 
that can be useful to you. But I advise you to per- 
made yourself that you are guilty of very grievous 
faults, and that up to the present time you do not 
seem convinced of it. Such conviction might make 
your style less offensive than it is at present; for you 
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must be aware that what would be a matter of course 
in a man perfectly guiltless, becomes offensive in one 
who has respected nobody, outraged his nearest of 
kin, and violated that which ought ever to be held 
in respect *.* 

Prior to receiving this severe letter, Mirabeau had 
written as follows :— 

“God bless you, my dear and kind uncle, who have 
giyen me such prudent and useful advice. To you 
am I indebted for having persevered with Madame 
de Mirabeau :—not because I was not fully sensible of 
all the wrongs I had inflicted upon her, and was sin- 
cerely anxious to repair them so far as lay in my power. 
But when I humbled myself to my wife—when I 
implored her assistance and received no reply from her, 
I was more than once ready to yield to the disgust 
inspired by such a situation, in which, what I had left 
of pride, struggled against my sense of justice. 

“ But he, in whom a prudent and good man takes 
interest, cannot be lost. Your lessons, your advice, 
and even your censure, often harsh in form, but in 
which your humanity and tenderness are evident, have 
kept up my courage and excited my gratitude. I have 
persevered, as it was doubtless right I should; but to 
you I am indebted for having done as I ought; and 


® Unpublished letter from the Bailli to Mirabean, dated July 17th 
1780. 
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thanks to Providence and to you, this has not been so 
unfruitful as I had reason to fear. 

.“ Madame de Mirabeau has just written to me that 
she pities my situation, and is desirous I should be 
happy; and that, as I think her solicitations may 
succeed with my father, she will use them. I am 
much affected at this mark of kindness on her part. 1 
am grateful for it on her own account, on her father’s 
account, and on your account, my dear uncle. If you 
will condescend to second her endeavours, J doubt not 
that you will raise your nephew from the grave, and 
restore to my father a son who dares not fall at bis feet. 

“ How anxious am I, my dear uncle, that my future 
conduct shall be as worthy of you as my gratitude is 
proportionate to your goodness. I must try to justify 
this goodness, but I do not flatter myself with success. 
I will, however, perish in the attempt*.” 

At the same time Mirabeau wrote to his wife, who 
had now become the arbitress of his release. We do 
not insert the letter, because it has been given else- 
where, though in a garbled formt. 

Tt was affecting, and made an unusual impression, 
for it was praised by the Marquis of Mirabesu, as will 
appear in the following extract :— 

“Tam surprised at his turning round in that letter 

* Unpublished letter from Mirsbesu to the Bailli, dated July 


16th 1780, 
+ Peuchet, vol. i. p. 509. 
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—a thing I did not expect from him. The letter 
appears to me well written, noble, clever, and equitable. 
This is the first time I have seen anything in him like 
taue sensibility. In this production his pride bends 
and becomes dignity. What a singular and fantastic 
personage !—mad in excess of pride—mad in turbulence, 
and ardour, and unsociableness—mad by a physically 
overwrought mind, and capable of acts of madness in 
good as well as in evil; not having a positively bad heart, 
not unkind—even the reverse, but who, presuming 
wholly upon his own resources, has no more nerve 
than a slug, and no more energy of mind than a bill- 
sticker*.” 

«Do you see him with his bathos, specious enough, 
at least this time—do you see this babe of thirty years 
of age, over whom time hath passed like a saw through 
a beam, tearing, heating, reducing, flattening — this 
man, who is nothing but thorough pride, and who, if 
you take his pride from him, is nothing but a burst 
eoap-bubble? Take heed, moreover, that he will not 
correct himself of the vice of pride: all his letters stink 
of it. Turbulence might remain, but we shall see 
whether his madness remains entire. Whatever hap- 
pens, we must adopt, with regard to this man, careless- 
ness of heart, and non-occupation of mind. Thus shall 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated August 12th 1780. 
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iremain. In other respects, he is of the race necessary 
for the age in which he lives; and, as the Duchess of 
Cjvrac said to me, he is likely to climb upon the backs 
of all of them*.” 

Dupont also found the letter “clever,” whilst 
Boucher praised the noble and candid spirit that 
pervaded it. Mirabeau rejected the compliment of the 
former, and accepted only that of the latter. 

“Your simplicity, as you term it, is always sure to 
defeat a finessing spirit, because with great powers of 
mind yourself, acknowledged even by Dupont, who is 
very fastidious in this respect, and says that M. Lenoir 
has no other talents but yours, you have that rectitude 
of heart which leads you to prefer the shortest road, 
which is always the straightest. Artifice of disposition 
is often nothing more than the result of the fixed and 
persevering attention of an ordinary intellect acted 
upon by personal interest. Artifice may indicate in« 
tellect, but I think I have observed that it never exists 
in intellect of a superior order, unless accompanied with 
meanness of heart. A man of superior mind disdains 
little means: he has recourse only to the greater, that 
isto say, the most simple. Artifice, in fine, is a lie in 
action; and the falsehood springs from fear and per- 
sonal interest, and consequently from meanness. But 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Miraboau, 
dated August 13th 1780, 
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Dupont is candid by nature, and artful from pre- 
caution ; he hes perhaps not sufficient energy of mind 
for the intellect he possesses*.” 

To put his nephew to further trial, the Bailli con- 
tinued to write to him in severe terms. Was this 
artifice, or the remult of conviction? We cannot say 
to a certainty; but we are disposed to attribute it to 
conviction, because nine years prior to this period, the 
Bailli thus wrote to Mirabeau :-— 

“You have found me indulgent and forgiving; do 
not from this draw a premature conclusion, but remem- 
ber that if ever your father has again reason to com- 
plain of you, I shall be as strong an advocate against 
as I have been for you, and he will pardon you sooner 
than I shailt.” 

The following is an extract from the Bailli’s last 
letter :—— 

“I cannot affirm that your wife will not find more 
talent than feeling in your letter. For my own part, I 
will not conceal from you, that in all you say flattering 
to myself, I cannot but detect a fund of pride which 
makes you find my cengure very often harsh in form. 
If Heaven ever grants that you return to good, you 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated July 27th 
1760, 

+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to Mirsbesu, dated May 
4th 1771. 
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* Look into your conscience, and see if my advice 
was worth being attended to. Judge me abstractedly, 
and without reference to the reputation which you 
found me enjoying in the narrow circle to which Pro- 
vidence, justified by the small sum of talent I possess, 
had confined me, Separate from me what the world 
may have added to this reputetion whenever I was 
mentioned to you: still you will find me an honest 
man, who has injured no one, and, in reward of this, 
enjoys public esteem. Now, I have acquired this esteem 
by never swerving, any more at least then human 
weakness compelled me to do, from that rule which I 
have always taken as the principle of my conduct— 
Alteri ne feceris quod tibi fieri non vis, But I am 
writing too much about myself: permit me, however, 
to add that I have even attempted to strike out the 
two negatives, and to do, whenever I was able, that 
which I wished should be done unto me. 

“Probe your own heart, and examine whetber the 
honour, the peace, nay, the life of others, are not things 
which every honest man should respect. Next examine 
whether your pride did not make you feel pleasure, and. 
even affect a sort of glory in shining at the expense of 
others; and whether you have respected the honour 
and the good of your neighbour. 

“You do not appear to me sensible of the enormity 
of your faults. The which your father has 
made by his works, in which he has attacked nothing 
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but abuses, and always respected individuals, would be 
afraid, in the face of the public, to avow themselves his 
foes. Your mad fury has rendered you the instru- 
ment of their vengeance. I repeat to you that you do 
not appear to me as sensible as you ought to be of the 
full extent of your guilt. 

“T also repeat that I dare not, nor shall I ever dare 
to become your security with your father, your wife, 
and your father-in-law *.” 

These letters greatly affected Mirabeau, especially 
the one dated July 17th. This had crossed his written 
the day before, and which obtained his father’s sppro- 
bation. His feelings on this oceasion appear in the 
following reply :— 

“ Dear, good, compassionate, generous, but this once 
unjust uncle, I received your letter dated July 17th. 
It reached me at a moment when my sou! was begin- 
ning to smile at the first beam of hope, and my 
expanding and grateful heart had brought me to the 
feet of my assisting wife, to your own, and to those of 
her father and my own. When I was becoming a better 
man because I felt myself less unhappy—when I was 
assuming a new existence, for which the hands of 
justice and repentance were occupied in forming a new 
soul, your letter came; it shall not destroy my reso- 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to Mirabeau, dated July 
27th 1780. 
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iutions, though it forms a cruel contrast with them. 
Tt is the fruit of my past transgressions; its juice is 
bigter and disheartening ; but I despair and drink. 

“ A reply to it is, however, due from me, and I will 
write my reply at this very time, when I am afflicted with 
fever, and an inflammation of the face bas absolutely 
closed one of my eyes. I will write it, without order, 
in those points that grieve me most; and I will write 
it artlesaly. You may scold me again if you please, 
but 1 will show you the naked heart of your nephew. 
It is he who seeks for that pardon which he would fain 
deserve—he and no one else. He haa no pretensions 
to perfection, nor has he a right to set up any; but he 
has a right to show himself straightforward and sincere, 
Tf, such as he is, you are of opinion that he deserves 
death, very well, my dear uncle, he will die—that’s 
all. He will die with feelings of the most painful 
regret for hia faults towards his father, and the grief 
he has occasioned you; but regretting none of the steps 
he has taken to save himself, and for which you will 
condemn him. By an act of candour which has dis- 
pleased you, but for which he thought you would have 
esteemed him, he refrained from deceiving you. He 
threw himeelf into your arms, because he knows your 
kindness of heart to be inexhaustible, and he sued for 
pardon because he felt that he was guilty. Had he 
not felt this, think you, dear uncle, that he would have 
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remained much more unhappy than he is at present 
without uttering a word? 

“T ought not, you say, to attribute to bad advice 
the faults that constitute my disgrace and misfortune, 
because I have never taken advice. I am aware, my 
dear uncle, that bad advice could not justify me; but 
were I capable of being excused it might excuse me. 
But I do not excuse myself: I implore mercy, and 
my present pride is a will to make atonement. Would 
you stifle this pride? 

“T have éaken very little advice, it is true, but I 
have received a great deal. I have received it, too, 
charged with every possible temptation, and combined 
with recitals calculated to inflame and poison a mind 
without experience, and a suffering heart. These 
counsels threw me into a cruel delirium, and my blows 
fell upon others as upon myself. As I inflicted them I 
gtieved ; aud now that my eyes are more open, I grieve 
still more. Therefore, I do not defend myself; I only 
supplicate. 

“But I entreat, above all things, thet feelings 
may not be attributed to me which I do not possess, 
Let none of the faults be imputed to me that are 
repulsive to my heart; those of which I am really 
guilty are quite sufficient. 

“ Whenever I have made protestations to you, 
they have been sincere; and may God preserve you 
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from ever being so angry, 2s I am profoundly afflicted 
at the circumstances that have made me swerve from 
them in spite of myself. 

“T have been culpable, my dear uncle, but I am 
80 no longer, for my heart is wholly imbued with good 
and virtuous feelings. 1 have been guilty, but am not 
corrupt, for I am not debased. The love I feel for the 
nobler virtues, you may term pride if you will; and [ 
admit that J never was less likely to be corrected of 
such pride. 

“ T have thought it right not to mix anything with 

- my prayers and supplications. I was bound to state 
my sufferings to my wife, so as to leave her all the 
credit of coming to my relief from her own generosity. 
She has obtained that credit, dear uncle, and why 
should it excite your envy? 

“ Why would you have me weep like a coward, at 
what I endure; and with my father, and my father- 
in-law, and my wife, bear only the appearance of a 
man who has not courage to suffer that which, after 
all, he has deserved to suffer? I shall do no such 
thing. Pain and death shall not induce me to pronounce 
a word of weakness. It is only when I am beyond 
these walls, if ever I leave them; it is only when 
people can no longer think that interest guides my pen 
and my tongue, thet I shall and ought to humble 
myself. 
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“1 most sincerely repent; and be assured, dear 
uncle, that my repentance must be great indeed for 
me, in my present state of misfortune, to confess it, ax 
I do, to every body. Be assured, likewise, that gra- 
titude drives repentance much deeper into a heart 
than vengeance does. 

* Pardon my having been deeply pained by several 
passages in your letter; but allow me to state, in the 
overflowing of my heart, how much I was affected 
by a sentence in which yours speaks. Excellent man ! —~ 
you possess all my veneration and all my tenderness. 
You find it tiresome, you say, constantly to refuse all aid 
to a man to whom, even before he was born, you had 
dedicated your laborious life. You will not add to my 
sorrow that of having no reply from you to my letters! 
My tears fell fast upon this part of your letter as J read 
it. Ob, my dear uncle, I fully appreciate your kindness 
and sacrifices. How strongly am I bound to dedicate 
to you my second life, efter your having so often granted 
sme aid, and after my second father has restored to me 
my first. 

This is the sole object of my ambition. My life 
is now too far advanced for me to aim at great success; 
but I can still fulfil domestic duties, and I thirst after 
them. I require indulgence and a little esteem. To 
deserve these I shall apply that which, had I been 
more prudent, I should have devoted to a more lofty 
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career. I might have been greater, but my faults will 
make me better; my having to make people forget 
shem is a powerful stimulus. 

“ The more I see a hope of this, the more eager I 
become. Madame de Mirabeau’s interference changes 
my situation. If I could move her, when I was bound to 
her by no debt of gratitude, I must move her more when 
my heart ig under the excitement caused by her kind- 
ness. Vill you allow her alone to sue for me? I 
trust not. I flatter myself that, notwithstanding your 
cruel and so often-repeated but, you are convinced of 
my repentance. Oh! convince also my father. Restore 
to me a portion of his kindness; I prefer it to freedom, 
rank, fortune—every thing: I place your friendship 
alone in the same parallel *.” 

This appeal made a strong impression upon the 
Bailli. 

“ Your letter,” was his reply, “ begins with three 
epithets which I have used every effort to deserve, 
without ever having dared to hope that I had succeeded. 
But I surely never deserved the fourth. God knows 
that I never asked him for anything with greater 
fervour than not to be unjust; and in this respect I 
flatter myself that my prayer has been granted, so far 
as human weakness can correspond with heavenly 


* Unpublished Letter from Mirabeau to the Bailli, dated August 
12th 1780. 
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grace. I will further add, that you should be the last 
person to consider me unjust. 

“ I have already informed you, and you have your. 
self remarked, that I am far from wishing to add to 
your misfortunes. This stops and greatly impedes my 
pen. Nevertheless, you make me feel that I have 
clouded the beam of hope which shone brightly before 
you. I will not overwhelm you; neither will I give 
you hopes that I cannot realise. 

“I have pointed out to you the only means by 
which you can obtain relief: this is all 1 can do. If 
you possessed in a less degree the art of persuasion, 
you would persuade me to do more. You know me 
well enough to be aware that iy heart is not formed 
to be either severe or mistrustful; but you have forced 
it to mistrust you; and you have compelled your father 
to overcome his goodness, and even a predilection, 
perhaps too strong in your favour. How often have 
you before inade the very same protestations! 

“ Far from opposing auything that may be done in 
your favour, I repeat to you that I have pointed out the 
only meaus by which you can obtain any relief. [can 
do no more. It would be highly inaprudent on my 
part to offer myself to your father as security for your 
future conduct ; and I cannot really intercede without 
charging myself with the consequences. 

“You may look upon what I write as reproaches ; 
yet, if you take it as it is meant, you will think other. 
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wise. There is too much cleverness in your letters for 
the heart to play a principal part, and yet the heart 
alone can deserve the epithets of straigh(forward and 
sincere, 

“T want no answer to the question I am about to 
ask you, because any concealment would vex ime, and 
true repentence never conceals anything. Answer the 
question to yourself, as you are suffering the punish- 
ment which you admit you have deserved,—would you 
dare to confess to your father. and to me who have no 
tight over you, everything that you have doue, every 
letter that you have written? Nobody imputes to 
you faults which you have not committed. I here stop, 
for I do not wish to distress you. Of this you may be 
assured,—you mistake yourself, and confound pride with 
greatuess of soul. 

“T conclude with repeating, though I regret doing 
80, what I once before said: that it is irksome to be 
constantly refusing all assistance to one to whom, even 
before he was born, I had dedicated all that I could 
do *.” 

At the very time the Bailli was writing this lest 
lettér, Mirebeau was renewing his touching appeals. 

“T hope,” he wrote to his uncle, “ that you will be 
more and more satisfied with me. Pain, privation, and 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to Mirabeau, dated August 
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despair have soured my naturally unbending temper. 
This has almost always been the cause of my errors of all 
kinds. I thought I perceived nothing around me but’ 
enmity and misfortune; I mistook the punishment 1 
deserved for the effects of a hatred that had no existence, 
and it roused me to resistance. I aggravated my first 
faults, and from fault to punishment, from punishment 
to madness, I came to deserve my misfortunes. 

* My conacience, nevertheless, has always cried aloud 
in favour of my father, and against myself, But even 
in loving my parent and detesting my own conduct, ! 
did not do him entire justice: there, where I ought to 
have seen nothing but his prudence and equity, my 
heart was ulcerated by his severity. It ia to your 
good counsels and those of a friend * upon whom I 
bestow the highest eulogium, when I say that he 
is worthy to co-operate with yourself in giving me 
advice, that I am really indebted for this return to 
proper feelings, and for seeing my situation in a light 
the more painful, because I find myself not less loaded 
with crime than with misfortune. Thus it is that 
reason and a natural sense of justice have placed me at 
the feet of everybody. But you who know your 
nephew, may easily conceive that I have ventured to 
bend only one knee: I have not dared to show the 
whole extent of my reflections, the whole depth of my 
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Tepentance. I have not been withheld by false shame. 
When a man has done wrong, nothing noble remains 
‘but the avowal and the pardon ; but neither is noble if 
the guilty man acts with a knife at his throat. I have 
often thought of forming 9 resolution to die~and to 
do so with the regret of having made no atonement— 
of not even having shown to its full extent the tor- 
menting wish I had of aking atonement. This resolu~ 
tion I have often thought of forming, rather than be 
suspected of cowardice, of baseness, of being unable to 
bear my burthen, or of becoming supple from interested 
motives, 

“The step taken by my wife and your letters are 
beginning to relieve me from such thoughts. They 
show me from afar the day when I can publicly appear 
in accord with myself, and when, by saying all I think, 
and doing all in my power to please those who have 
reason to complain of me, I shall have no reason to fear 
being suspected of base motives for a change of conduct. 
These hopes have already relaxed the rigidity of my 
disposition, which they have both softened and im- 
proved. Like a craw-fish, 1 am casting my old shell to 
appear in a new skin ; but this effect bas been produced 
only by the mildness of spring—it could never have 
heen effected by the severity of winter. 

“Itisnot your scolding in itself that appears harsh ; 
you, especially, may scold me much more harshly with- 
out my taking it amiss Your justice has never stricken 
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me without your having poured a drop of balm into 
the wound. But it is the perpetual and painful dué, 
which always pervades your remonstrances, that brings 
despair into my heart, because by ali my thoughts and 
feelinge—by all that I have of life and perception, I 
am told that it is unjust. 

“ You are anxious that my conversion should be full 
and complete. That of the heart is just as you wish. 
That of my sayings and actions are stili impeded by wy 
situation; nor can it be otherwise where 1 am; but the 
consolation you afford me helps on its progress. I must, 
however, tell you, that although I have committed very 
blameable actions, I have never had a corrupt heart. It 
has been misled by passions greatly to be lamented, 
and these have been fomented by a mind seduced, 
soured, and irritated. 

“ [much regret that you dare not become my pledge, 
and the more so because I feel that I should do you 
justice—my plan of conduct being to give myself up 
whoily to your counsels. Experience has taught me 
that they alone would always have been useful to me. 

“ But if you dare not become security for me, who 
will? I think that to you alone of the family, am I 
known. Whether you consent or whether you refuse 
to be my pledge, I shall not the less follow your advice, 
nor conceive myself less bound to act as if I lay under 
this additional obligation te you. 

“ You see that there is nothing in my existence to 
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feed that pride which you impute to me, and J feel this 
but too keenly. When I confess my errors, you talk of 
my ‘ honeyed accents.’ See then whether I have not 
good reason to fear the colouring which my captivity may 
give to what I say. I always thought myself likely to 
be accused of anything rather than of being Aoneyed, 
When I speak to you it is with the accent of the heart, 
which mingles with my expressions much respect, ten- 
derness, and veneration, because my heart is full of 
them :—but to say that my accents are ‘ honeyed,’ 
oh, fie *!” 

We give only a short extract from the Bailli’s reply 
to this letter. This kind-hearted old man, whose 
severity was more affected than real, was evidently 
beginning to melt. 

“I cannot undertake to answer every point in your 
letter, because I should commit the fault I am anxious 
to avoid, that of unnecessarily finding fault with you. It 
would be a sort of cruelty to censure you ierely from 
intemperance of tongue or pen, or from pure pedantry. 
I cannot nor will I aid you in a direct manner—I have 
already told you so. I have, perhaps, too fully explained 
my reasons, why my being your security would throw 
too heavy a responsibility upon my shoulders, But 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabean to the Builli, dated August 
18th 1780. 
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continue to better yourself, for I cannot conceal from 
you that the chances are in your favour *.” 

Mirabeau had not waited for thie advice, but had 
already written to his sister, Madame du Saillant, the 
only one of the family who had constantly resided with 
the Marquis, This lady had never once incurred her 
father’s displeasure even for an instant, which is to be 
attributed to her own happy disposition and amiable 
temper, as well as to the mildness and prudence of her 
husband, and to the services he had rendered his father- 
in-law, who esteemed him accordingly. 

We insert Mirabeau’s letter. 

“It must surely be known to you, my dear sister, 
that my wife has written to my father to intreat him 
to mitigate my sufferings, and in the hope of obtaining 
for me, from his clemency and humanity, a half 
freedom at least, for which I shall be as grateful as I 
am sincerely and deeply repentant of the faults that 
have placed me within the gloomy walls whence I now 
write. 

“T trust that this circumstance has afforded you 
some pleasure. I have had so many proofs of your 
goodness of heart, that, in the agonies which mine has 
suffered, I have wished a thousand times that the rest 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to Mirabeau, dated August 
18th 1780. 
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of the family were like you. But you are the only one 
of whom my father has never had reason to complain, 
and who have never injured yourself nor any one else. 
T have been less fortunate : easy of access and proud, of 
8 feeling heart, but choleric, imprudent, thoughtless, 
my errors drew upon me misfortunes which, joined to 
insidious suggestions, irritated my mind, and rendered 
me deserving of what I have endured. 

“ In a gloomy prison, in a long and tedious solitude, 
and under the burthen of the grief and infirmities they 
have brought upon me, a tardy reason has at length 
enlightened my mind. I carried its first homage to the 
feet of my father, my uncle, my wife, and my father- 
in-law ; but, for a considerable time, this was of no 
avail, and, so long as I remained without hope, T was 
unwilling to communicate my sufferings to a beloved 
and compassionate sister. But now that Madame de 
Mirabeau has begun to lend me her aid, J know you 
sufficiently to be persuaded that you will not refuse to 
¢o-operate in my behalf. Among my numerous faults, 
I have never committed that, my dear sister, of refusing 
to do you justice; and I have always tenderly loved 
you. I had been set against your husband, and 
I had the misfortune to yield, with all the im- 
petuosity I then possessed, to every evil suggestion 
made against him. I deeply regret this; but I think 
him of too noble a disposition to keep up bis resentment 
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against an unhappy brother-in-law in misfortune, who 
was deceived, laments having been so, has returned to 
his duty, ia corrected, and repents of the past. Should 
he join with you in rendering me assistance, like your- 
self and your sister-in-law, he would have the most 
honourable claim to my gratitude, the obligations of 
which it shall be my delight to fulfil. 

“ The real service I require is, that all those who do 
some sort of justice to my repentance and my honour, 
will try also to obtain s place for me in my father's 
affection. This, of all my wants, affects me the most, 
and is the most imperious. True I do not deserve it, 
and have lost the right to it given me by nature; but I 
have not lost the desire of having it restored to me. I 
feel the privation of it dreadfully, and I will die rather 
than not reconquer my father’s regard. In this place, 
I cannot advance towards the accomplishment of 
my desire ; in this place, where a bad construction is 
put upon every becoming sentiment that I utter, I can 
do nothing good or useful. All that I feel is disavowed. 
Help me then, dearest sister, to leave these walls; and 
if my future conduct one day makes my father forget 
the past, you will have conferred a benefit not only 
upon me but upon himeelf. His heart is not formed 
for hatred; mine loves him, and bleeds at his feet. 
Take pity upon me. I will kiss the hand you stretch 
forth to me, and also that which you place upon his 
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bosom when supplicating in behalf of your unhappy 
brother *.” 

* After a very long silence, and the most unjust sus- 
Picions and complaints against a sister who had never 
deserved them, the above letter was a reparation due to 
Madame du Saillant. 

“ You do me justice, my dear brother,” was her reply, 
“ in supposing that I have derived great pleasure from 
seeing your excellent wife interceding with my father 
to obtain some mitigation of your misfortunes. This 
was the surest way to be of service to you, for she is the 
most powerful mediatrix you could have. I am no less 
touched at the mark,of confidence you have just given 
ine by conferring upon me the right of being useful to 
you. It proves that you do me justice, and that you do 
not reject the affection for you which would have made 
me fly to the assistance of an unhappy brother, could I 
have done go in_spite of himself. 

“I should do the greatest injustice to my husband 
if I allowed anything to be attributed to myself that 
proceeded from his mind and noble heart. All that he 
has done at any time, or wished to de for my brothers, 
with a zeal and warmth not habitual to his outward 
disposition, but belonging to his heart, originated 
entirely with himself. He is equally incapable of 


* Unpublished letter from Mirsbeau to Madame du Saillant, 
dated August 18th 1780. 
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inflicting and of suffering an injury; and I have 
seen him much affected at being the object of a 
public eccusation®, which, without proceeding from 
you, appeared not unknown to you, for your defence 
was there taken. As we had never mentioned the 
subject to each other, I had reason to fear that, from 
regard for me, he concealed the resentment he felt. 
Never having, however, used any other artifice with 
each other than that of concealing nothing from one 
another, and being unable to hide my emotion on 
receiving a letter from my heretofore lost brother, I 
took it to him immediately, and his reply was to 
offer his own house as the place of trial, and his 
presence as security. Thus all is told with reference 
to him. He is no less desirous than I am of having 
it in his power to contribute in making you happier, 
and of seeing you persuaded that the feelings of both 
are the same. By this post I shall write to my uncle 
and to my sister-in-law, according to the dictates of 
my feelings, urging them to concert measurea to do 
you a real service, as well with her father as with 
ours, whose heart, blighted for a long time past by 
intense grief, would easily revive at the first ray of 
confidence by which it was penetrated. 1 alone could 
not bring about so happy a revolution. I anxiously 





* This is an allusion to some very violent passages in the Ceses 
and Statements published on bebalf of the Marchioness of 
Mirabeau. 
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wish and hope for it, from your present feelings and 
the conduct you intend to pursue in future. We 
cannot yet bring forward, in support of our application 
to him, any meritorious act you may have performed ; 
but we must trust to his goodness and beneficent 
justice. At all events, be assured that I would pur- 
chase, at the expense of my blood, the certainty of 
your happiness, the renewal of peace in our family, 
and the satisfaction of our excellent father *.”” 

Mirabeau, delighted with this reply, lost no time 
in writing to his sister a second letter, to which the 
Marquis applied the term ecsfatic. 

“T yield to the overflowings of my heart, and shall 
cali you, as you call me, my tender, amiable, and 
excellent sister. Your letter has kindled in me the 
deepest emotion, and, for the first time after a long 
and cruel interval, I have shed tears of joy. I thought 
their source dried up in me: intense pain produces 
none, remorse and sorrow produce none; the emotion 
that draws them forth is a salutary one. I fully 
expected that you would restore to me some part of 
your affection, but not the whole, as you have done, 
You, are tight, my kind sister; to have done it par- 
tially would not have been worthy of you. I am your 
brother, and am penitent and unfortunate. But I was 


* Unpublished Letter from Madame du Saillant to Mirsbesn, 
doted August 23rd 1780. 
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‘not the brother of your husband (but I will and ought 
to be so); therefore his conduct is most noble. I must 
confess to you, that he has as deeply affected as he has 
surprised me; not that I thought him below himself, 
but I never waa so fully conscious of the wrongs I 
had inflicted upon him as at the moment he forgot 
them. 

“ My dear, kind sister, throw yourself into his arms, 
and say to him—you may easily guess what, Oh! 
how much shall I gain by having such an interpreter 
as yourself. Tell him more especially that if I do not 
write to him he would do me a horrible injustice by 
attributing it to any other feelings than those due to 
him from me, and to the awkwardness of expressing 
them after events so difficult and so cruel to allude to 
at present. I have stated this to the dear and valued 
friend* who has led me to the feet of my family. 
*Repentance pleases me, but excuses pain and embarrass 
me. How could I efface all traces of my faults, if, by 
avowing, I constantly recal them to mind? I would 
embrace the knees of all, and my eyes alone should 
speak: every one would then be satisfied, persuaded, 
convinced ! 

“T know not, dear sister, what will be the success 
of the negociation in which you have the generosity to 
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-eoncur; but this I know, I could not have a maory 
\ amiable mediatrix, one dearer to my father, or more 
kecording to his own heart. I further know that your 
letter, the step you have taken, and the kindness of 
your husband, give you both an eternal claim upon me 
a claim more sacred than even that of nature; and 
you cannot either of you deem me so perverse, as to 
warrant your fearing that I shall ever cease to respect 
auch a claim. 

“A man of your own blood, dear sister,—a man 
warmed by your kindness, and whose mind has been 
formed by such sad experience, will not belie your 
pledge, if you dare venture to give it in his behalf. 
For my own part, I should be proud to have for my 
guard and mentor, my elder (be not offended !) and 
excellent sister, who, amid so many tempests, never 
despaired of my salvation, nor of my honour, nor of my 
resolutions; who gives me so many marke of tender 
affection, although I have deeply wronged her, and 
who will say some day,—‘ I opened our father’s heart 
towards him; I have converted and saved him. Is it 
atrange, therefore, that he should love us, and behave 
well?” 

« My dear sister, complete your kindness, and give 
me news of my father—of that father to whom I dare 
not write, and whom I have never loved so dearly as 
since I have been deprived of the right of telling him 
so. Tell me what effect my letters produce upon 
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ghim. Criticise and advise me. Assume, in short, the 

direction of my case, since you are so kind ag to sarve 
and treat asa brother an unhappy being, who will 
ever feel it an honour to be indebted to you, and to 
cherish and respect you*.” 

Meanwhile, Mirabeau continued to write to his 
unele, whose letters we cease to transcribe, or even to 
give the substance of, because they offer little more 
than repetitions of what the reader has already seen, 

The following is one of Mirabeau’s letters :— 

“TI have received your two letters of the 18th and 
28th of August, and I confess that, if I did not believe 
and attend to what you say in them, discouragement 
would deprive me of the power of replying; but I 
attend to and believe in the dictates of your heart. 

“ You always calculate my future conduct by my 
past errors. Now is it possible that I can ever return 
to the same age? Is it possible I can ever find myself 
similarly situated? Is it possible that so many mis- 
fortunes and s0 Jong a captivity can have been of no 
use to me? 

“In a situation like that into which I have been 
thrown for several years past, 2 man becomes either 
prudent or entirely mad. I surely am not the latter, 
and have never felt further removed from it, My 


* Unpublished Letter from Mirabesu to Madame du Saillaut, 
dated August S0th 1780 
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Becoming to would not, however, be impossible, ify 
after the ray of hope that has shone before me, I were 
thrown back for ever into despair. But which of my 
relatives, which of my natural protectors, can consent 
that I should be driven back when I am striving to do 
something praiseworthy; that I should be condemned 
to die in despair, deprived, perhaps, of reason?””.... 

“ You are not this relative, neither is my father. I 
have the strongest reasons for believing that this noble 
and benevolent parent is secretly holding out to me a 
helping hand*; that his prudent goodness has long 
been placing the signal light upon the shore, near 
which I am struggling against rocks and billows. If 
ever I succeed in reaching that shore, he and you will 
have principally contributed to save me, and I shall 
more than twice be indebted to him for existence. 

“T can never believe that my kind uncle sees 
without emotion or interest the change which his 
advice and my repentance have produced in my situa- 
tion, and the hopes to which they have given birth. 
I no longer ask you alone to be my seeurity: my wife 
my sister, my brother-in-law, and my friend are plead- 
ing in my behalf, They think, no doubt, that I shall 
not disgrace their recommendations, since they grant 


* Mirabean rightly guessed that Madame du Saillant’a letters, 
which were written under the eyes of the Marquis, were written 
under his dictation also, 
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them to me. You, my dear unele, need only yield 
with the others, and draw them on by the force of your 
example. The example of pardon is so noble! 

“You reproach me always with my letters being 
"too clever.’ I have great difficulty in believing this; 
and God forbid that I should attempt to make them 
so! I write much more from my heart than from wy 
head, and I only endeavour to express clearly my 
thoughts and feelings. I might do so with more 
warmth, but people have a justifiable prejudice against 
such warmth. Be that as it may, I lament my errors. 
I wish them to be forgotten, and I will atone for 
them if possible. I love to be under obligations to 
my father, my wife, yourself, and all those I have 
offended *.” 

Notwithstanding these submissive and affecting 
letters, Dupont was still alarmed. Boucher kept up 
Mirabeau’s courage. 

“My friend,” wrote Boucher, “a man ought always 
to appear 2 man; and at your age you must not speak 
like a blubbering school-boy, who is made to say, ‘1 
will do 80 no moret.’” 

The Bailli continued timidly to urge his brother in 


* Unpublished Letter from Mirabeau to the Bailli, dated 12th 
September 2780. 

+ Unpublished Letter from Boucher to Mirbeau, dated 2ud 
August 1780, 
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Biirabesv’s favour, Professing &t the same time that he 
would offer no advice on the subject. 

" “This man,” he says, “is much less of an actor 
than I supposed, notwithstanding his talent for per- 
forming parta. It appears to me that misfortune has 
corrected him, and he is repentant. He is almost the 
only pivot upon which his family turns: to leave him 
there would be to annihilate your race, and the idea of 
its destruction is dreadful to me. He has grievously 
erred, but he has also been punished. It is for you to 
weigh all this in your mnind*.” 

“1 have received another letter from the Count, who 
is assuredly one of the deepest fellows I know. He 
will take no denial, and has got it into his head, 
notwithstanding all I can say to the contrary, that I 
am always to be his confidant, and security for his 
good behaviour. The mode he employs is by no 
means a bad one, and I am obliged to take great care 
lest I should accede to bis wishes{.” 

“The Count has sent me a copy of his letter to 
you. T see that the fellow now throws himself upon 
you, and tries to persuade himself that you are the 
accomplice of Saillanette (Madame du Saillent), without 


* Unpubhshed Letter from the Ball to the Marquie of 
Mirabean, dated September 10th 1780. 

+ Unpublished Letter from the same to the same, dated Sep- 
tember 10th 1780. 
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wishing to appear eo. He evidently hopes to make 
you so by degrees; and, to tell you the truth, I 
do not blame him, for it is natural he should try 
to get out of his cage. But I find that he is too 
clever, and I should fear that the heart plays but a 
secondary part*.” 

We insert the letter to the Bailli to which the latter 
here alludes. 

“ I have the honour to send you a copy of the letter 
which I have received from my sister, Madame du 
Saillant. It gave me extreme pleasure; I owe it to 
your kindness to tell you 0, and my heart loves to 
pour into your bosom the pleasures it receives, You 
who have listened to the tale of my sufferings—whose 
courageous and tender reason has enlightened my path, 
purified my mind, and guided my footsteps,—will 
rejoice to eee your good work prosper. 

“TI venture to assure you that the work ‘you have 
wrought in my bosom prospers even more than your 
generous endeavours to improve my situation. 

« A thought has arisen in my mind and makes my 
heart beat, for it is encouraged by several passages in 
your letters: it is that you consult with my father, 
and that he takes some sbare in the advice which, it is 
true, you would have given me without his aid, but 


“ Unpublished Letter from the same to the same, dated Sep. 
tember 12th 1780. 
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which is only dearer to me for coming from both of 
you. If Iam not wrong in this pleasing conjecture, 
suppose and reply that your nephew has more feeling, 
repentance, gratitude, and love than you could have 
supposed. All these feelings which I owe to my 
father, have I not acquired through you likewise? 
Have I not two fathers? My heart proclaims it, and 
it is confirmed by my moistened eyes *.” 

This consoling supposition was not incorrect: though, 
slowly, the Marquis had advanced a step. 

“ T remark,” he wrote to the Bailli, ‘‘ and without 
saying a word, the system of that madman, He hits 
as hard as he can, when he is making style. You 
know that the tender and the beautiful are synonymous 
in these times. He is acting, and, perhaps, deceives 
himeelf even the first. Hf he were asked what he means 
by atonement, and his plans tending thereto—supposing 
him sincere—he would state very well those by which 
he might resume his situation in life—those regarding 
his wife, he would state the wrong way; beyond this, 
he would talk and act like a madman +.” 

“If you call re-uniting the husband and wife the 
point to which I should not be sorry for being urged, I 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to the Bailli, dated Septem- 
ber Ist 1780. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirslesn to the Bailli, 
dated September Ist 1780. 
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think with you, that it is at their own risk, peril, and 
fortane, But the greater the influence I might possess 
in it, the greater regret I should feel had I given any 
other impetus towards this object than stating, when 
the matter was mentioned to me, what I conceived to 
be good sense. At present I have not to give my 
reflections any great turn-about, for I had foreseen all; 
aud when the letter to his sister came, I had a sort of 
female sedition around me—for women are always 
prompt to hope, and to pass emotion from hand to 
hand, as the money given by the courier is handed from 
postilion to postilion, without inquiring whence it 
comes, whither it is going, what is its amount, and 
how long it will last *.” 

Thus the plan conceived by the Marquis of Mira- 
beau began to be unfolded; for he had hitherto con- 
cealed it even from his brother, for whom, nevertheless, 
be had the tenderest affection, and in whom he placed 
the greatest confidence. The whole project was at 
length eSblained in the following letter :— 

« When, after the loss of our poor little Victor, it was 
necessary that I should turn round, though pressed 
upon by the hand of Providence, you said enough to 
convince me that, although you appeared occupied 
solely about ine, you thought and felt as I did concern- 


* Unpublished letter from the same to the eame, dated September 
4th 1780. 
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ing the extinction of our race; for, notwithstanding 
we reason ourselves into submission and resignation, 
the impression remains and cannot be effaced. I long 
reflected upon the matter. It is certain that if my 
grandson had lived, I should never have swerved from 
the word I gave to keep the father in prison, and even 
to lose all traces of him*, But at that period, my 
friends, or rather that race of cold-blooded frogs which 
at Paris are termed friends, were either tired or alarmed. 
I was myself offuseated by that black smoke which 
mounts to the brain and enervates the heart. I, there- 
fore, took my measures alone. Having formed my 
plan, I told Caroline t to request Dupont? the next time 
he went to Paris to see the man of the police §, and 
also to undertake the whole matter hereelf. She thrust 
herself into the business forthwith. Dupont has intel- 
lect and talent, but he js all of a piece: his mind ia 
romantic, and he is always occupied about himeelf and 
about the part he is playing in any matter, which 
stamps him with inferiority. He is, thef@fore, no 
match for Caroline, and she governs him as she pleases. 
As soon as I knew the plans of the fellow ||, the letters 


* The Marquis afterwards repeated this assertion in another letter 
written to his brother on the 10th of March 1783. In it he esys: 
— If my poor grandson had lived, hus father would have been etill 
3 puson ” 

+ Madame du Sailant. {Dupont de Nemoora. 

§ Boucher. 1] Mirabean 
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began. 1 know not how this man has managed to gain 
over his superiors, but they are all wholly devoted to 
him. You know their mad and whimsical compliance 
with his wishes, and this rendered the working of the 
vessel so much easier. Dupont laboured on, and 
assured us that he could bring back that sinning 
mind, which would bend only to his father and uncle. 
That man’s star had killed his child * at nurse, and the 
mother brought all her romance into play, to reconcile 
us and his wife tto him. He was, therefore, told how 
to act; he nicked the joint with his usual ardour; bis 
letters remained without reply, but they became more 
pressing, more submissive, and more natural. I had 
long been of opinion that the world would soon be at an 
end if madmen did not engender; that, whilst I was 
alive, things would hold together, but the moment my 
eyes were closed this man would be let loose. The 
age for persons of his sort to live in is arriving with 
tapid strides; there is no woman now-a-days who does 
not bear in her womb a Van Arteveld, or a Masaniello. 


# Sophie-Gabrielle. 

+ We have proof of this fact in the following passage:—“ I 
have received a letter from Madame de Monnier who speaks of you, 
and invokes your testimony regarding the efforts she is making to 
induce the Connt to follow my advice. She is really an interesting 
lady, I have often thought that romantic women are much better 
than men, even when the latter are romantic ke themselves.”—— 
Unpublished letter from Dupont de Nemours to Boucher, dated 
July 14th 1779. 
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In three months, therefore, you would see him obtain 
letters of abolition, make his creditors’ finger-joints 
erack, and figure away at Versailles. I made up 
my mind therefore, and had it suggested to him to 
write to his sister,—for all such fellows have nothing 
but what others inspire them with. This one, with a 
great deal of what is termed intellect, is positively 
nothing but what others make him. Violent passions 
lead either to great crimes or to heroic virtues; there 
is no middle course for such people. All his heroism, 
at present, can consist only in conquering himself and 
remaining supple. All this will tell you that he wrote 
only at the moment I thought proper that he should 
write; and that I did not think proper he should do so 
until I resolved to save him, if circumstances yielded 
to such a consummation, and I could conscientiously 
promote it. I think then that, for his own purpose a8 
well as ours, he must be liberated after trial. His 
purpose is to recover hig social condition and be recon- 
ciled to his wife; ours is to have a family from their 
reconciliation. Such is the real state of the case, 
Moreover, I have told myself every day that it is 
unjust I should keep any secrets from you, who are the 
angel of judgment, whilst I am his trumpeter ;—from 
you who are one of those men of whom the Doctor * 





* Quesnay. 
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said that one and one make a hundred and eleven ;—~ 
from you who, when I announced ‘ The Friend of 
Men,’ pointed him out ;—from you, who enter body 
and soul into all that relates to race and lineage. There 
is no finessing with your powerful and mature judg- 
ment; therefore, I have always taken care duly to 
communicate to you all and several the measures, docu- 
ments, and incidents connected with thia business *.” 

Although the Marquis had fully made up his mind, 
he wished to graduate the trial which Mirabeau was to 
undergo; and not yield, like others, to the away of 
affection—for he felt none towards his son. 

“ In truth, I foresaw that, unless I took especial care, 
this man would come out after I was gone; I foresaw 
that the fellow, who, in 1771, when speaking for the 
first time to M. de Maurepas, who was as mad as he, 
seized that minister by a button of his doublet, and who 
now rules his own immediate superiors, would not be 
held long. I therefore considered myeelf in the light 
of an old gaoler; and, as I was in duty bound, 
when they came to me, I directed the whole affair 
towards his wife, because, in fact, they will have to 
settle the matter between them. Nevertheless, I per- 
ceive, in all the gentleman’s letters, that, as transitions 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bail of Mirsbeau, 
dated September 6th 1780. 
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cost him nothing, he is butting directly against me; 
and, as he always wants the impossible thing, I may 
tall you in confidence, that he has precisely found it in 
this instance. But, therefore, I feel my strength; all 
weakness on my part is the generosity of the lion. I 
will show him that to forgive and to forget are not 
the same thing; and some day, when you can eay to 
me ‘upon my honour and conscience, I affirm to you 
that your son has the head of a wise man and the soul 
of a hero,’ then I will see him. Until that period 
he shalt not look upon his father’s face. I do not think 
I am saying too much ; and, besides, it is proper that 
this should be an object of emulation to him, which he 
will not lose the hope of attaining *.” 

“ This gentleman is spanking along at his own pace, 
thinking to drag us along with him. Not but all 
these women would send me forward at the same speed, 
if I let them have their way. When they praised his 
letter to his wife, I said only: ‘Take him his soup, 
that he may eat it;’ an allusion to an anecdote of our 
grotesque cousin the Marquis of Chamarau. He had 
sent to the bishop for permission to eat meat. No 
sooner was his messenger gone than the devout epicure 
began to calculate the time. ‘Ah! there he is—now he 


® Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated September Bth 1786. 
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is arrived—he atke—he has obtained. Ha! who waits 
there ?—bring me my meat soup that I may eat it.” 

‘The essential condition of Mirabeau’s release, that is 
to say, the consent of the Marquis of Marignane and 
his daughter, or, more strictly speaking, a demand made 
by them, was not easy of fulfilment. The Countess of 
Mirabeau shows this in the following letter :— 

“I see your goodness of heart in the application you 
have made in favour of M. de Mirabeau. I will talk 
to you about this with the strictest candour. I have 
so strong an attachment to the family into which I 
have entered that I feel the most lively grief at seeing 
the eldest born of that family in the unhappy situation 
to which he is reduced. I would give my life’s blood 
to see him prudent and happy ; but my kind sister, 
what can I do to effect this? You would not surely 
advise me to give the public a subject of ridicule, by 
going to your brother, without even knowing what are 
his present feelings towards me. 1 must first show to 
my father your letter, and another from M. de Mirabeau 
written in the most amicable strain. I will not permit 
myself to examine whether I ought to believe in the 
latter : 1 feel that it ie my duty to intercede for him, 
and I will try to fulfil it. But I confess to you that it 


© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated September 8th 1780. 
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is a terrible task for me to talk to my father about 
M. de Mirabeau’s letters, because we never agree as to 
what I am to sey or do, He flies into passion, and 
after I have written several letters without satisfying 
him, he is sure to disapprove of the one I send af lnst*.” 

Mirabeau’s letters expressed greater hope and con- 
fidence than he had reason to feel, or probably did feel. 
After a rigorous imprisonment of three years and a 
quarter, he had not yet reached the point to which all 
his efforts and solicitations tended; nevertheless, far 
from yielding to discouragement, he daily renewed his 
exertions. In transcribing a few pages more of his 
letters, our only object is to give the fullest possible 
development to Mirabeau’s character, and show how 
much sensibility he still possessed, though his heart had 
been seared by injustice and persecution. His kindly 
nature was worthy of his great genius; and, taking 
into consideration the good qualities that outweighed 
his natural defects and overcame his evil destiny, let 
us deplore without bitterness, and judge without excess 





Unpublished letter from the Countess of Mirabean to Madame 
du Saillant dated September 14th 1780, We at first thought of in- 
serting Mirabean’s letter to which his wife alludes, it being a remark- 
able production asa mixture of art and sensibility; but upon 
reflection we have omitted it, because it would only farther incumber 
onr narrative. Besides, the well-known circumstances of the sub- 
sequent divorce leave no subject of interest or curiosity in the 
lettera which passed between the hueband and wife. 
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of severity, the errors into which he was led, still more 
by the fault of others than by bis own passions. 

The following is another letter from Mirabeau to 
his sister :— 

“I forgot, dear and kind sister, to send you s copy 
of my letter to Madame de Mirabeau ; and I now repair 
the omission. This is a habit I wish to assume; I 
mean that of sending you copies of my letters. You 
will make a proper use of them. If ever I write a 
foolish thing, my good sister, on seeing the blunder, 
will endeavour to repair it; if I do well, she will make 
the most of it. Enclosed are the letters I have written 
to my wife and uncle. To the latter I have sent. a copy 
of your charming communication. I had delayed 
doing this because I have been, and am still, afflicted 
with putrid fever. I have cut short the complaint with 
phosphorus. You perceive that your poor brother still 
requires incendiary remedies, but only physically. I 
have ventured also to write to my father. I do not 
inclose a copy of that letter, as I trust you will see the 
original. 

“T am really beginning to flatter myself that 
some of my troubles are nearly at an end; for all 
sorts of pleasures are coming to me in succession. 
They were preceded by a great mark of indulgence 
from my father, owing to my repentance. He gave 
me intimation of this through my uncle. Of all these 
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pleasures, that renew my existence, my father's haif- 
raute kindness is the one I feel the most. Then again, 
my uncle has lectured me with great severity, through 
which his extreme kindness of heart always peered 
forth. Under great harshness of expression, he con- 
ceals the extreme of sensibility and goodness. I wrote to 
my father-in-law: he might have left me without a 
reply, but I have had the happiness of receiving re- 
proaches from him: I say happiness, because war 
between honest people must always end in peace. 

“TI throw myself into your arms and into those of 
your sister-in-law, and I hope for every thing from 
your zeal and her activity. She is naturally not very 
active, but you will make her so. You two, when 
united, can make the whole world do as you please. 
What renders virtue so powerful is that she is at the 
same time good and beautiful.*” 

The Countess and her father did not continue to 
reply to Mirabeau’s letters; the Bailli did not venture 
to intercede with them, nor indeed could he well have 
done 80. 

“ Although there is an appearance of intimacy be- 
tween that house and me, there is so little warmth in 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, dated 
September let 1780. 
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them that we place very little confidence in each other*, 
When I am at Mirabeau, they would let the sky fall 
upon their heads before they would write to me. A 
person who does not reside in the same town that they 
do, is aa far from them as if he were in America. 
When I meet them at present, I never mention the 
matter at all; for having begun by showing them all 
the letters I received, and finding that they did not act 
in the same manner towards me, I stopped short. It is 
not from want of confidence on their parts, but from 
indolence, and perhaps from aversion in the father. 
The daughter is very much embarrassed to play her 
part: she wishes her husband to recover his freedom, 
put knows not how to do, nor dares to do, nor does 
anything t.” 

Mirabeau, uneasy at his wife’s silence, again wrote 
to her, enclosing his letter in the following to Madame 
du Saillant. 

“T send you, dear sister, a letter I have just written to 
Madame de Mirabeau. Her silence grieves me. During 
the moments when my eyes are opening to the twilight 
of hope, the merest trifle might throw me back into 
utter darkness. Has her intercession with my father 


Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabesu, 
dated August 16th 1780. 
+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated August 
20th 1780. 
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proved only the impulse of an ephemeral and sterile 
compassion ?—I candidly confess to you my fears. I 
‘till flatter myself that she will be moved by my per- 
severance; for when a kind heart is once touched, it 
soon expands. It is gratifying to me again to express 
may sense of your generous and indulgent friendship. 
Receive once more the most tender assurances of it *.” 

It has already been stated that the project of lib- 
eration was made to depend upon the consent of the 
Marquis of Marignane and his daughter. The Marquis 
of Mirabeau himself had written to them upon the 
subject +; but the lady’s father had strong prejudices 
against his son-in-law—prejudices instilled into his 
mind by interested collaterals, whilst excessive timidity 
withheld the Countess of Mirabeau from showing any 
opposition to her father’s feelings. Had she really been 
attached to her husband, she would have overcome this 
timidity ; but such affection was not in Emily’s nature. 
During a period cf seven years she had not only 
enjoyed but revelled in the freedom of a species of 
widowhood, embellished by splendid fétes, each day 
renewed, of which she was the principal ornament; and 
she dreaded perhaps the approaching prospect of a 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, dated 
September 6th 1780, if 

+ Case and counsel's opinion for the Countess of Mirabeau, 
Aix, (783. Mouret, page 38. 
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retired life, without opulence and its attendant pleasures, 
after the liberation and return of her husband. 

These delays threw a gloom of despondency over 
Mirabesu’s mind. 

“ My dear sister,” he wrote, “I greatly needed your 
letter of September 6th; it has alleviated the deep and 
poignant affliction produced by very unfavourable news 
I have received in this horrible dungeon, where I am 
condemned to every kind of impotency. My uncle has 
uever written to me so harshly, and in a manner so 
well calculated to deprive me of all hope, and ever of 
all my courage, (if the latter could be annihilated,) 
as since my conscience has told me that I deserve 
something better. 

“ As I was just reading over and over again the 
underlined passage in your letter, a reflection truck 
me, sad and affecting, and which infinitely increased 
my emotion. With the sole exception of yourself, I 
have not had a kind, encouraging or consolatory word 
from any body but my father. Good God! am I no 
longer known ? Is it thus, that they are forcing me to 
fling myself into the flames? My father—they may 
say what they please, but my father is the only perso 
who has just grounds for uttering dreadful reproaches ; 
yet, he is the only person who utters none, or at least 
utters them with that paternal and noble moderation, 
which places the balm by the side of the wound, Alas! 
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Tam very unfortunate and very guilty at having mis- 
understood him:—but is an unhappy and repentant 
man to be crushed and abandoned? Let what will be 
the thought of my heart, it is better than that. 

“I thonght I understood my uncle’s language—I 
thought I knew it well ;—but I know it no longer. A 
candid and noble expression, he terms ‘ pride ;’ one 
submissive and modest, he calls ‘falseness,’ and ‘honeyed 
verbiage.’ He even reproaches me with my ‘cleverness,’ 
as if my father’s son could write like a fool; as if it 
were not a desirable thing that a person whom it is 
wished to reform, should be ‘very clever’; and as if a 
man had no other good quality than ‘the extent of his 
intellect.’ Gracious heaven !—so teazing and cruel is 
thie, that I never felt so much like a fool as I do now. 
T do not love to meditate when my heart ought and is 
willing to speak; and J, who usually let my pen run 
on, could sooner have solved a problem in transcendental 
mathematics, than have replied to my uncle. I enclose 
one of his letters; it is perhaps the most discouraging 
he has written to me, and I have not gained an inch 
of ground with him. Upon reflection, I shell not yet 
tehd you his letter, because I know not what answer to 
make to it. If I listened to the suggestions of my 
heart, I should plumply tell him what I think. 1 
should say-——— 

“Either my faults are deserving of civil death, or 
they have required only a long and painful correction. 
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1 know the extent of the wrongs I have committed, 
and I bless, with tears in my eyes, the hand that has 
chastised me. But many actions similar to those I 
have committed, and even more heinous, have not, 
legally speaking, led to the terrible sentence of civil 
death. I have undergone the penalty which my conduct 
Geserved, by enduring a long captivity, that bas brought 
me toa sense of my errors. If, at an early period of 
my life, the fire of youth, burning thoughts, bad advice, 
and particularly unfortunate circumstances, gained the 
victory over the true nature of my heart, and made me 
belie protestations which were really sincere,—to con- 
sider me at present as about to pursue the same line of 
conduct, is reversing, for me alone, the order of nature : 
for a man at thirty years of age is not the same that 
he was at twenty, especially when he is born with an 
imagination so sulphurous, 80 inflammable, and 
8 mind so active and reasoning, as those of your 
nephew. I admit that all I have suffered, and still 
suffer, is a well merited chastisement; and it is by 
this confession that I judge of the change that has taken 
place within me, and of the reliance that may be placed 
upon my good resolutions, If I were really not a new 
man, the loss of liberty, far from softening my dis- 
position would have irritated it to such a degree that I 
should consider myself entitled to demand as a right 
that which I now supplicate as a favour; but years, 
which bring reason, have shown me my fetters as so 
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many rays, which, by enabling me to see my past 
delirium, guide me towards the light I am to follow 
in future. When I exclaim that I am burning to 
atone for my faults—shall I be condemned never to 
carry my wish into execution ?—or shall I be accused 
of bad faith? What right has any one so to accuse 
me ?—what rash prophet can read iu my heart that a 
desire 20 just, so natural, and probable as the one I 
express, is false ?’” 

“ Speak candidly, my kind sister; do you approve of 
my language ?—no doubt you do; but if I wrote so, 
it would be imputed to my ‘infernal pride.” In my 
candour, the true imprint of the truths 1 utter, and 
the excellent resolutions I form, nothing would be seen 
but my ‘reprobate sense.” Yet, I tell you candidly, all 
the rest is mere rhetorical flammery. I do not allude 
to the expression of my repentance, especially to my 
father; and I am a very great bungler if I cannot im- 
part an expression of truth to what is really true. But 
Tam speaking of the sentences I must write, and vary 
ad infinitum in order to say always the same thing. I 
have no doubt that were I to read over again my letters 
from Provence, I should find them infinitely ridiculous. 
If they have been shown to my father, he, who has the 
eye of an eagle, is very likely to have perceived this. 

“But why do people cry out that they are not 
serving me, whilst they are serving me? — why try 
to destroy here ny poor intellect, my poor sight, and 
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my greatly diminished strength? They are killing 
ine; they are pushing me back into the gulf, the 
banks of which I am climbing up to save my- 
self from drowning: for your reflection is perfectly 
just, and to day is not the first time that it has 
occurred to me. The crue! measures to which my 
mother is driven will completely overturn my new-born 
hopes. Her published statements will succeed in ulcer- 
ating the mind of my father-in-law, and in cooling the 
zeal of Madame de Mirabean, a kind and noble-hearted 
woman, but who is never more than lukewarm, even 
in her affections. I am threatened with" worse. 
Monsters who infest the streets of Paris, whilst many 
an honest man pines away at Bicétre and the galleys, 
loudly boast that they will publish my letters to the 
hapless victim of my love*. This is dreadful; and if 
I survived it, I should have no other object. than 
revenge, which I would obtain if it cost me my life! 
Dear sister, 1 am broken-hearted, and 1 ought not to 
write to you at this moment; but I must pour my 
grief into your bosom, and you will not show my 
letter if there is any danger in doing 80. Is it not 
horrible to see a single blow destroy my hope of re- 
covering my freedom, returning to my father’s house 


* This is an allusion to a threat held out by Briangon, that he 
would publish the letters, deposited in his hands, which Mirabeau had 
+ written to Sophie before their elopement. 
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and bosom, helping him to drive away domestic sorrow, 
and finally raising up a little the woman I have pulled 
down, and whom this éclat will destroy? .... I should 
feel leas miserable if I had preserved the right of interest- 
ing my father’s generosity in saving het who never was 
my accomplice, but was ever my victim. If the threat 
of publishing my letters is carried into execution, what 
I have stated must happen; and this is the return 
made to me for having three times exposed my life for 
that wretch *, who left me, when ill of fever, single. 
handed against twelve boatmen of the Rhone, whom 
the coward had insulted, and then ran away from. 
On this occasion, [ was fortunate enough to get out of 
the scrape without shedding a single drop of blood, 
whilst the vile coward, who has planned several assas- 
sinations in the course of his life, fired two pistols at 
a man whom Providence, in its mercy, allowed him to 
miss, —- Such is my reward, I repeat, for having given 
myself, from pure generosity to him and another, an 
appearance of having committed grievous wrongs. 
They will no doubt ruin themeelves—but will this 
cure, or console me ? 

“I cannot think, without the most gloomy and 
bitter anguish, that if I were free, this publication 
could not take place. For, besides the consequences 
which these dastardly and insolent wretches would 


* Buanson, 
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incur, if any body could temper the mind of my poor 
mother I am that person. I say if; because I have 
my doubts, and could answer for nothing but the zeal, 
activity, and perseverance which I should employ, and 
the evidence I could adduce to her that the counsels 
she has followed have ruined her, and that through 
me alone she can expect to come to any arrangement. 
Would to God I could effect one at the sacrifice of my 
life !—with what joy would I lay my head on the block! 

“ Thus then, my dear sister, as my having lived 
is a reason for living—which is a consolation to me, 
because this calculation promises that I shall long pre- 
serve iny father—in like manner my having perished 
is a reason for perishing. If my affairs had turned to 
good with a little rapidity, I might have hoped to 
make head against the enemies of my house. But 
nothing is decided, and they will succeed in destroying 
me, in spite of my father himself. This they well 
know, although my mother, notwithstanding my re- 
peated entreaties, has the mania of bringing forward my 
name, using it upon ali occasions, and thinking she 
can save me, whilst I would kick away that fatal plank, 
if it were laid down for ine to cross upon. 

“But what better contradiction can I give to all 
that comes from that quarter, than the letters I write 
to Madame de Mirabeau ? Why does she not take a step 
so public, that 1 must be proved the most ungrateful 
of men if I ever hereafter give her reason to complain ? 
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She has so many advantages over me, that I venture 
to say her family are much to blame if they let her 
lose them. I do not allude to the inheriting part of 
her family. Her father will not come round of his 
own accord:—IJ speak without ambiguity. The 
Marquis of Marignane is a man of noble feelings, very 
honourable, and very generous; but his mind is ex- 
tremely weak, much more so than you have auy notion 
of; and the means which are brought to bear upon his 
mind against me, will always be successful so long as 
his daughter, who might make him do as she pleased, 
does not oppose a vigorous reaction to these means. 
She must therefore be brought to act. But is she 
sincere? I cannot say. Still she ought to know me 
sufficiently to be sure of me, if she becomes the agent 
of my liberation. These are not mere words,—it is an 
exposure of my naked heart. If this language dis- 
pleases, it must at all events, inspire confidence. 

“T have thus given a summary of my reflections or 
rather of my feelings. Make what use of it you think 
proper, and support me, for I much require it.... 
I give myself up to your care, and advice; but J feel 
in my heart that if I do not soon leave this place, I 
shall never leave it alive. I aim corroded by a black 
bile very foreign to my natural constitution. It is 
as well to observe that if I quit this tenure blind, as it 
is probable I shall—although what I say on that sub- 
ject is termed nonsense in Provence—I must be taken 
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to Paris by way of Charenton or the Pont Royal, in 
order that I may be cast forthwith into the river; for 
I should otherwise prove a burthen to myself and 
others, and I have done too much harm to end thus 
without despair. Imagine, my dear sister, that with 
all the resources which this locality aa well as the kind- 
ness of the King’s commissioner can afford, for me to 
take exercise, I work ten or twelve hours a day when 
I am very good, that is to say, when I take the most 
recreation I possibly can. Being deprived of all society, 
even the most rustic, I am obliged to walk about with no 
other companionship than my own beautiful thoughts, 
which are not always the most agreeable in the world, 
as you may well suppose, and which, when they are 
only literary, send me back to my books or my papers, 
But this is nothing: the summer which enabled me 
to perspire and walk in a garden thirty or thirty-five 
paces long, but nevertheless in a garden, is bearable; 
but in winter, when the garden is covered with snow, 
pity alone, not to speak of necessity, would prevent me 
from keeping a poor sentinel in the yarden exposed to 
the frozen blast, and I must remain encaged in e cell 
ten feet square. What could I do in such a miserable 
dwelling to pass away the time, if I did not study *?” 
The reply to this desponding letter is so remarkable 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillent, 
dated September 10th 1780. , 
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that we cannot refrain from transcribing 8 considerable 
portion of it, though, for the sake of brevity, we seldom 
insert Madame du Saillant’s letters. 

“I perceive that, being tired of resistance, you throw 
yourself, agitated and overcome, upon the bosom of 
affection. You have well earned, and may therefore 
depend upon this affection. But it cannot perform 
miracles, and must therefore aim ouly at affording you 
solid and lasting consolation. Thus, never impute, 
I beseech you, to want of regard, or to a wish to 
take advantage of your situation, any of the things I 
shall be obliged to tell you. The language of reason 
is quite different from that of passion: the latter leads 
to either good or evil; there is no medium—it must 
be to one or the other. Having escaped one of these 
extremes, you want to reach the other. I trust you 
will succeed, and I will be your security. But the true 
heroism intended for you is, that you should be mo- 
derate and patient; and why should you not? You 
are able to do everything, dear brother. 

“ Be not surprised at the resistance you experience 
on the part of our kind and wortby uncle. If you find 
great, difficulty in persuading him of your repentance, 
he found no less difficulty in persuading himself of 
your errors. I even remember that he said to a 
minister who informed him that you had joined in 
intrigues against your father,—‘ I do not believe it. 
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I will answer for my nephew's honour, although I 
know him to be wild and thoughtless! 

“ My father has forgiven you; but my uncle, who 
knows better than any body what my father deserves, 
is not bound by this act. Esteem his scolding you 
rather as a favour; for people do not scold those whom 
they have given up. Do not attempt to justify your- 
self on any point, because it recals to mind particular 
grievances which become exaggerated by this species of 
contradiction. Here that pride is detected which is 
imputed to you. Exense me if I speak thus openly; 
but you request me to tell you all that [ observe, and 
1 should be wanting to your affection and to the 
confidence you place in me were I to speak otherwise. 
Do not, I conjure you, give way to the agitation of 
your feelings with regard to the vexatious intelligence 
you have received, but let the wicked do that which 
you cannot prevent. Avoid, especially, committing 
yourself with them henceforward in any way whatever. 
Let them act and pursue their own course; the only 
real evil will be to themselves. 


° e . . * 


“Tt would, no doubt, be atrocious, were the aber- 
rations to which you have yielded too much, to be 
revived by such 2 publication; but raise your mind 
above the humiliation of undergoing this species of 
amende honorable. However improper these letters 
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may be, they will not show you more guilty than you 
have already appeared. You know and feel this for 
your humiliation ; your writings and your conduct have 
made the world pass the same judgment upon you. 
But you must still fecl and be sensible of it, in order 
to keep up your courage; and the calmness of the 
present man must be superior to the humiliations 
deserved by the past man. A proper sense of all this, 
and your future conduct, can alone wipe away so many 
foul stains. Persist in what you now acknowledge to 
be the only feelings calculated to atone for the wrongs 
you have committed ; this alone may some day induce 
people to advocate your cause. By bestowing your 
confidence upon villains, you prepare tortures for your- 
self, whilst there is no danger in even offending honest 
men. A conviction of this, dear brother, will prevent 
you from opening your heart to perfidious counsellors. 
Would to God our unhappy mother would close her 
ears against their words! I cannot but deeply lament 
the difficulties now forming on her side, against the 
accomplishment of our wishes regarding yourself. 
* * s > * 

‘As none could have involved you without your 
own concurrence, so also none can save you without it. 
They who are holding out a helping hand to you, will 
never withdraw it unless resisted by yourself. Take 
patience, give up actions, and speak only through your 
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feelings. Listen to the counsels of prudence. Persunde 
yourself of the immense difficulties to be overcome, and 
be well assured that we are stirring in your behalf. 
Consider that it is not in contemplation merely to alter 
your present situation, like the denouément of a play, 
in which, when the curtain falls, no one inquires further 
about the characters represented. The object in view 
ig to restore you to society upon the best possible terms 
for the present and the future. If you were only to be 
restored to the open air, like those wretches who receive 
a little temporary chastisement, are then left to them- 
selves to embrace good or evil, and are forgotten or 
xent on to their ruin, your business would be more 
easily disposed of. But I suspect you expect a dif- 
ferent kind of treatment, one more worthy of your. 
name, of the sentiments you have imbibed, and of the 
advantages belonging to your destiny. Enjoy then 
the hope to which your good feelings may lead, and 
take patience as you think of the depth of the gulf 
from which you wish to be withdrawn *.” 

On a sudden Mirabeau’s discouragement ceased, and 
he gave way to hopes which were not better founded. 

“ T have received from Provence a packet too im- 
portant and too urgent to allow me time for a proper 


* Unpublished letter from Madame dn Saillont.to Mirabean, 
dated September 15th, 1780. 
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teply to your excellent letter. I shall write to you on 
Thursday, and answer only its chief points .... Alas! 
when, besides your rights as my benefactress and my 
sister, you are the organ through which, whatever 
information ny father lets fall for my use, is conveyed 
to me, can you doubt that you are the object of my 
habitual thoughts ? 

“ But as the name of Provence has surely roused 
your attention, know that I have received from Ras- 
paud* a letter of thirteen pages, giving me a most 
sensible and affecting account of his journey to Marig- 
nane. I will send you this letter on Thursday; 
meantime, I must answer it, and my reply will be 
good, because the letter has given me a great deal of 
emotion. ‘The kind-hearted Raspaud flew to Mirabeau 
to concert measures with the excellent Bailli, who, as 
you are aware, since he repeats it so often, ncither 
does nor will interfere in any way, though he does 
every possible and impossible thing, and on the margin 
of his nullity you must write black, meaning to say, 
white, He himself instructed Raspaud as to what he 
was to do, and Raspaud has followed his instructions. 
Everything, therefore, promises the most complete 
success t.” 


* The Marquis of Marignane’s Notary, at Aix. e 
+ Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, 
dated September 18th 1780. 
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Notwithstanding these hopes, Mirabeau’s cause was 
far from being gained with his wife and bis father-in- 
law. Of this we are informed by the Bailli. 

“ The Countess has written to me to say that she 
dares not broach the subject to her father, who is 
greatly exasperated, and will not be easily brought 
round, because he has people about him who are inter- 
ested in preventing a reconciliation. What I can assure 
you of is, that Marignane is fond of quiet, and the noisy 
habits of his son-in-law have alarmed him, even if this 
be the Count’s only offence. It will be difficult, there- 
fore, to persuade him, and his daughter will do nothing 
without his concurrence, if she would not expose herself 
to every annoyance *.” 

We add another letter from Madame du Saillant, and 
it is the last we shall notice. It is entitled to a place 
here, because in it she gives her brother an opportunity 
of refuting one of the most grievous imputations that 
ever attached to his name. 

“ Were I acted upon only by a sense of your present 
situation, I should be constantly writing to you, because 
it would, in some degree, be sharing your solitude. 
Nevertheless, I must not do so, because it is impossible 
I can always speak in furtherance of your impatience, 
and I should not like to make you more uncomfortable 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli of Mirabean to Madame du 
Saillant, dated September 26th 1780. 
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than you are. I was well satisfied with your letter, and 
it was only in reading it aloud, afterwards, that I per- 
ceived I ought not to have shown it to my father. I 
had advised you to attempt to justify nothing, but I did 
not notice that you were concealing a great deal. He 
interrupted me saying, ‘ What call you a moment of 
madness >_-2 moment that has lasted these ten years | 
I have the dates and periods ;’ and in a moment he drew 
an energetic picture of that lapse of time, mentioning 
even statements written against himeelf. All this he 
specified with ‘the power of Isuguage you know he 
possesses. Finally, he added;—‘To forgive ia one 
thing; I have done so, and before God I would save 
him, if possible, at my own personal cost: this 1 not 
only think, but feel. To forget is another thing: it 
exceeds our power and our duty*.’ 


* Madame du Snillant’s statement here is by no means exagger- 
ated, for the Marquis expresses himeelf ss follow in a letter written 
two or three days subsequently -— 

* The other day, in a letter, he was adducing as a justification of 
a certain summary, a fit of rage caused by the most atrocious and 
perfidious suggestions. I took up the word, for the fit has lasted ten 
year, beginning from the period of his departure. I made » proso- 
poperia, saying, that to pardon was my delight and my duty; that 
to aid and serve even those who would kill me was in my character ; 
‘but that to forget, was neither in our power ner part of our duty. 
Hin sieter bas since earnestly advised him to refrain in future from 
similar recapitulations, and to take condemnation and silence for the 
past.” Japublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mira- 
beaw, dated September 30th 1780, 

Fa 
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“ I was told to go on; and upon his stopping me for 
a definition of good conduct, and asking me if it was 
any other thing than getting up in the morning with 
an intention of doing no evil, and going to bed at night 
without having done evil, I took the liberty to reply: 

“© It is, I think, feeling that one bas squandered the 
time, the reputation, and the fortune of oneself and of 
others, and doing quite the reverse.’ 

“ He squeezed my hand, listened to the remainder 
of your letter, then quietly said: — 

« ¢ This is the first—entirely the first time, that 1 have 
perceived any talent in him. It is a proof that his 
pride is much broken down: for presumption prevents 
us from interrogating our own ideas, and calls up 
nothing but the recollection of them.’ 

“ These expressions of hia must have struck me, as I 
give them to you so minutely, and, as it turned out, I 
was delighted and consoled at not being mistaken, in 
point of fact, as to the effect the letter would produce. 
However, do not let us again expose ourselves to similar 
recapitulations. You know our excellent father’s mild- 
ness and generosity at bottom; but we cannot say that 
he is flexible, especially when he considera bimeelf right. 

* As for our uncle, he loves us all, I believe; but he 
is devoted, body and soul, to his brother, and to him 
alone. I think him a little moved in your favour, as 
he lectures you, for he previously intrenched himeelf 
behind the pretence that an uncle was nothing, and he 
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walled you Monsieur le Comte, in honour to the eldest 
‘born of his house, but who was an absolute stranger 
to him. You must therefore win him through my 
father, for it is useless to play for love stakes at such a 
tlistance *,”” 

The following is Mirabeau’s reply. 

“A single word in your letter makes me take up 
the pen. All the remainder had deprived me of 
strength to write, so powerfully was I affected. It bore 
upon my mind too strongly to leave me the freedom of 
guiding my pen, and too much upon my nerves, which 
have so long been in a state of excitement, to allow 
even the possibility of writing. It is true, that your 
letter, so deeply affecting and evincing a rectitude of 
reasoning uot less rare, inclosed one of eight pages from 
Dupont, containing information which I cannot cease 
from reading over and over again. What a man is this 
father whom I had so long misunderstood ! 

“ You are quite right: 1 ought to seek excuses for 
nothing. But there is a circumstance which it is my 
duty to disavow with all the horror it inspires; and I 
would never bear the light, nor the looks of men, if I 
thought that a single honest heart could suppose me 
capable of such a thing. And yet some persons have 
had the base cruelty to say that it occurred; villains 


* Unpublished letter frum Madame du Suillant to Mirshesu, 
Aated September 231d 1780. 
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have invented and taxed me with it. Do you think 
that I could ever have threatened my father’s life? 
Great God !—if you thought so, how can you all be mad 
enough to attempt obtaining my freedom? It is an 
offence to justice and to nature. You do not, you 
cannot believe this atrocity; and if my father can have 
believed it, he must be the best, but the most unfortu- 
nate of men. 
* * J * * 

“Let us bury in eternal oblivion 0 many misfor- 
tunes, as well as the wrongs which my father has 
forgiven. My heart is, and will be, but too much lace- 
rated by them. But tell my father—and say it te him in 
an affecting, but firm tone—that I devote myself to his 
hatred, to his exheredation, to his curse, and to everlast- 
ing torture, if mortal man can cite a sentence, a line, nay, 
a single word of mine, to justify the abominable calumny 
which I have this day heard of for the first time *. 


* The same day, Mirabeau wrote to Boucher, es follows :— 

“ The packet of this day has singularly affected me. Certainly, 
you had only to question me—you whose knowledge, and goodness, 
and pradence, I esteem and revere. It is my duty to explain the 
matter, and I do ao. I bave learned this day that atrocious calumny + 
it freezes my blood with horror. How conld I have let you know 
this? Neither in the pamphlet you know of, nor in any periodical 
whatever, did I ever write a single word concerning my father; and 
I would stab myself thie very instant if the thought of becoming a 
parricide ever entered my head; I would stab myself, I say,-to get 
rid of #0 horrible a recollection.”— Unpublished letter from Mira- 
beau to Boucher, dated September 27th 1780. 
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You may add, that, in stating what induced me to write 
this detestable libel*, I never intended to justify, nor 
even to excuse myself; that I know and feel how little 
verisimilitude there was in what I said. How well 
ought I to have remembered that nothing was co far 
from my father’s character as speaking ill of his own 
family. But I was like a drunken man, I say this, 
because it is true, and I deeply lament it. 

“T cannot reply to your letter, except in 2 summary, 
because, very really, I am not myself. Dupont’s letter 
of the 24th, and yours of the 23rd, preas upon, enclose, 
and burn my heart ¢.” 

We continue to extract from Mirabeau’s letters. 

“Place at my father’s feet my respectful thanks 
for the word he has sent me through you. He exceeds 
my hopes, when he thinks of saving me. He granta 
me much more than I can ever hope to deserve from 
him, when he permits me to be guided, and gives 
counsel to my counsellors. 

“You make me uneasy about your health; take 
care of this most valuable of all gifts after virtue and 
freedom, At a time when my mind was but little 





© This in an allusion to the statement partly written by Mirbean 
when in Holland, and signed by the sdvooate, Groubert de Grou- 
dental. 

+ In allusion to a saying falsely attributed to the Marquis, con- 
cerning Mirabean and his mother, 

} Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillent, 
dated September 27th 1780. 
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enlightened, I madly trifled with mine. The first years 
of my life, like prodigal ancestors, have disinherited 
my last: and if Ido not include this among my causes 
of remorse, I place it in the first rank of my causes for 
Tepentance. ‘To do every thing, and more especially 
to do good, health is the first instrument ; for it is very 
difficult to preserve a healthy soul in a cacochymic 
body. 

“ With my boiling feelings, and iny not Jess burning 
Style, it is impossible to write natural letters to a person 
T love, but whom I fear and respect, and who seems 
dissatisfied with every thing. I trust that you per- 
ceive by my letters to you, which are evidently written 
in the overflowing of my heart, that I love these ont- 
pourings, and that my pen does not run as glibly even 
gs Tcould wish. Whenever I appear to you less natural, 
you may depend upon it that I am not at my ease. 
My disposition has been too much compressed, and is 
always in extremes; but it is not yet mature enough ; 
and this is the key to most of my blunders and actual 
defects. In my letter to Dupont, I have explained this 
sentence fully; it is the result of profound meditation 
upon inyself. If you do not understand me, apply to 
him; for I am uot to-day in a much better condition 
to write than you are to read my letters. J have still 
the fever, which has never Jeft me since my Jast. 

“Tam completely resigned. This is easy now that 
I have read in my father’s heart, for his intentions 
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soften the saddest reality. My body is not so supple: 
let it take itschance. I do not conceal from you, how- 
ever, that it seems hard to me that any one who is not 
my father*, who has in no respect the same rights, 
and towards whom I am a million of times less guilty, 
should impose so severe a law upon me, whilst my 
Supreme Judge shows me nothing but lenity. Dupont, 
from humanity, committed an error: this was making 
me gee my situation in too favourable a light. This 
gives him a further claim to my gratitude; for he did 
it because I was in pain; and, after all, these false 
flashes of hope have not done me so much harm, for 
I know my star well enough to depend upon nothing. 
Hold! 1 must at all events accept your affection, upon 
which I firmly rely, and which I return with all grati- 
tude and devotedness +.” Ce! 

Notwithstanding Mirabeau’s assertion, he was not 
“ completely resigned.” A few days previously, ina 
fit of discouragement and bitterness, he had written in 
terms that alarmed the prudent Boucher. 

“« Your letters,” wrote the latter to Mirabeau, “ shall 
certainly not be sent. You wrote them without due 
reflection ; and I must tell you candidly, that you should 


* The Marquis of Marignane. 
1 Unpublished letter from Miraheau to Madame du Saillont, 
dated October 3rd 3780. 
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never reply, until the next day, to any communications 
you receive*.” 

Some hours after, Boucher again wrote to Mirabeau. 

“ Ah! my friend,” said he, “ what have you done? 
—and what should I have done, if my prudence had 
deserted me? You are to have an almost entire free- 
dom, Pompiguan for your place of trial, plenty of air, 
and an extensive library. But not a word yet: you 
must appear to know nothing about itt.” 

This project, which was not carried into execution, 
as we shall presently show, was also mentioned in a 
letter from the Marquis. 

“Thad an idea of sending him to Pompignan, an 
excellent place of retirement, with good air, a beautiful 
country, and an excellent library. The person who 
was to have been his host t isa man of honour, talent, 


* Unpublished letter from Boucher to Mirabeau, dated September 
26th 1780, 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Sep- 
tember 26th 1780, Ja the letters from Vincennes, vol. iv, pages 
42, 278, 279, 282, and 289, the project is mentioned of sending 
Mirsbean to reside some time at the castle of Pompignan. 

¢ Lefranc, of Pompignan, author of “ Dido,” snd “ Sacred 
Poems,” possessed an estate in the South. Thither it was intended 
to send Mirabeau, The following is what the latter says of the 
place :— 

“ Pompignan is in Languedoc, and ritusted near Montauban. 
‘This splendid property belongs to the author of “ Dido,” « man of 
high talent, (although eo much attacked and jeered at by Voltsire,) 
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taind, and science. But the poor feliow has had an 
attack of apoplexy; and althongh he retains his perfect 
senses, and has written to me that he is in want of 
somebody to talk to, I know not what may occur from 
one moment to another to this old and worthy friend. 
Thus our ramparts crumble to dust, and our witnesses 


disappear *.” 


and a friend of my father's of forty years’ standing. He has the 
moet complete private library in Europe, without excepting those 
of M. de Paulmy and M, de La Valligre—Unpublished letter from 
Mirabsau to Boucher, dated September 27th 1780. 

Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated September 30th 1780. In one written two days after, we find 
this remarkable passage :— 

« Lefranc, the second of my friends in seniority, and assuredly one 
of my best, informs me that he has just bad a fresh attack of apo- 
plexy, which affects his speech. He says in allusion to it: ‘ For 
my own part, this accident scarcely gives me any unessiness; I 
foresee the result, and am preparing for the worst.’ What a differ- 
ence between the last struggle of this man, and the end of that devil's 
imp (Voltaire) who persecuted him, and who came bither to die a 
theatrical death, howling against God and bis Saints, and giving us 
a rehearsal of the pretended scene, ‘ Thou hast conquered, Galilean ! 
All this difference proceeds from the one having spent his life in 
doing good, the other in getting himself praised.” 

It is, perhaps, needless for ua to state that the above passage con- 
tains an allusion to Julian the Apostate. 

Lefranc, of Perpignan, however, survived this attack four years. 
He died November Ist 1784, aged 75 yeare; and this event, at 
which the Marquis was much affected, suggested to him the follow- 
ing reflections, with which we conclude this nate :— 

« | received the news from the son of the deceased, and his worthy 
brother the Archbishop of Vienne, who was with him when he died. 
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Mirabeau received with transport this intimation of 
an approaching change for the better ; and his thoughts 
were immediately directed to Sophie. 

« T hope,” he wrote, “that with this good news your 
seusible and generous heart will not forget the gentle 
and tender Sophie, who, always a victim and rejoicing 
at her own sacrifices, has a right, as sacred to your 
friendship as to my love, to be the first informed of any 


It was I who communicated the intelligence to the public prints. 
Lefranc was friend of forty-seven years’ standing, and his mind was 
one of tho most vast and the best stored in knowledge that existed 
in Europe. He was firm in principle, and was gifted with a lofty 
soul, a noble genius, and rare telents. Simple as a child, easy to 
be deceived like most great men, he was an excellent citizen, a reli- 
gious man, and an example of virtue. The time is come when some 
justice will be done to him. That which he has effected on his own 
estate by economy and perseverance, in splendid establishments of 
every description, would eurprise even a sovereign. He considered 
me his first friend, and I shall always be proud of the title."—Un- 
published letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to Madame du 
Saillant, dated November 14th 1784. 

“ Tn imitation of the great baboon (Voltaire) all the apes of Par- 
nasam» have made it their duty to sputter at and try to bite bim. 
‘Nevertheless, the Old Man of the Mountain, at the singular assizes 
he ia now holding at Paris during his last days, and before he yields 
up his filthy soul, haviog heard certain mongre) curs, who were trying 
to pay their court to him, barking their spleen against Pompignan, 
eaid to them :—‘ We may have quarrelled, but that does not prevent 
him from being the first writer of the day, both in verae and in 
prose.’"—Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to the 
Marquis Longo, Librarian of Lu Breva at Milan, dated December 
12th 1784. 
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thing fortunate that occurs to me. Send me, then, my 
excellent friend, a letter from her; and be assured, 
that your prudence has so great an ascendency over 
me, who have honour and intellect, but not sufficient 
maturity yet, only because it is accompanied with 
mildness and sensibility *.” 

A few days later, Mirabeau again wrote :— 

“T send you, my good friend, my reply to the tender 
Sophie. Forward it to her as soon as possible, since 
your friendship is resigned to all the importunities of 
mine. It is but just that this dear creatute should be 
informed of the progress made in my affairs. Her 
health and courage, undermined by such lengthened 
uncertainty, must be supported. How does her gentle 
heart yield to every circumstance that interesta the 
object of her love! how strongly does the want of 
loving which belongs to her nature, render her sub- 
missive in all her desires, her opinions, and her 
thoughts, 


* * * . ° 


“ And they say 1 must avoid other women! Oh! 
my friend, think you that a man ean be twice beloved 
like‘ this?—that a feeling heart can exchange such 
happiness for the triumphs of vanity +?” 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated Sep- 
tember 28th 1780. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated September 
26th 1780. 
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We have shown, in a former part of this work, that 
one of the chief objects to be attained by Mirabeau’s 
detention in the castle of Joux, was to prevent him 
from supporting the judicial resistance of his ill-used 
mother. The Marquis, from not knowing and being 
unwilling to know his son’s real disposition, was fearful 
that this support would be given. We are about 
to show that, at present, under very different circum- 
stances, the Marquis was willing to loosen the prisoner's 
fetters, but not to break them. 

“I am determined to demand only the freedom of 
the castle, on condition 1st, that he changes his name: 
2ndly, that he sleeps every night at the donjon, 
the key of which can be easily taken away, if he should 
become too lively *.” 

The Marquis yielded, perhaps, because the govern- 
ment was tired of ministering to his hatred towards his 
son. That the ministers had resolved to do nothing 
further, is evident from the retort made by M. de Mau- 
repas. Perhaps, also, the Marquis wished now to make 
an agent of the son whom he had formerly feared as an 
opponent. Let us, however, without recurring to docu- 
ments already published, listen to what Mirabeau says 
on the subject. 

“ Read my letter to the end without comment, then 
meditate, then consult, then reply. 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated October 10th 1780. 
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“ First, there are two axioms which, in my opinion, 
ought to serve as the basis of every plan of negociation 
with my mother. 

“Ist. Nothing will be obtained from her except by 
getting her to sign suddenly, and by 2 sort of surprise 
acting upon her mind and heart. 

“But, @ndly. This storm cannot be commenced 
without opening the trenches in due form, and carrying 
forward numerous paraliela until the body of the place 
is reached. (Excuse this jargon, for 1 have no time to 
attend to style, and it is of no consequence.) Here 
are two things which must appear to you contrary to 
each other; but I tell you that they are true and con- 
nexive. To prove this, let us argue hypothetically. 

* T suppose there are two modes of personal negoci- 
ation with my mother—this is the first :— 

“ Dupont or Boucher (rather the latter) takes me 
from the donjon of Vincennes, and conveys me, well 
boxed up and still a prisoner, to the parlour of St. 
Michael *. There I attempt to move her feelings, and 
say: ‘ You are right—Oh! truly you are right. But 
I am dying ; and then a lawsuit may be gained or lost. 
If you gain it, do you not perceive that the judges who 
decide cannot, in like manner, get me released from the 


* A conventual establishment for the confinement of females, in 
which the Marchioness of Mirebean was detained by n lettre de 
cachet. 
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donjon of Vincennes? Now, no one will ever be able 
to drive it out of my father’s head that I have intrigued, 
planned, and concerted in your behalf, and his resent- 
ment will, therefore, be eternal. 1 shall, consequently, 
be kept a prisouer till his death (should it precede 
mine) ; for you know that the ministers are on his side. 
If, by your interest, which is not at all probable, you 
should succeed in obtaining my release, behold me 
tuined, driven for ever from my paternal home, ex- 
pelled from the Marignaue family, at your charge, and 
devoured with grief. If you lose your lawsuit, you will 
die broken-hearted, and the gulf I am in will only 
become deeper. Now, instead of all this, my happiness 
and peace of mind are in your hands, &e., &c.’ 

* Do you know what answer I shall get? The same 
already given to me in Holland on a nearly similar 
occasion. Ist. ‘ I cannot lose my lawsuit.’ @ndly. ‘I 
cannot lose my lawsuit.’ Srdly. ‘ 1 cannot lose my 
laweuit,’ and so forth ad infinitum. ‘ Having gained 
it, I mm to you; you are already in Olympus;’.... for 
it is thus matters are looked at. I shall, perhaps, move 
her; make her shed a few tears;—but let me state 
every thing on the bright side: suppose I shake her 
opinion, persuade her to do what I ask, and return to 
sleep in my prison..... Next day, a grand letter is 
dictated by Mazurier or by Latrieu*, and my work is 


Agents who entirely governed the Marchioness of Mirabeau, 
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destroyed. This is not all: it will be published that I 
have seen, and proposed, and that my father is making 
use of me; it will be inferred that he is afraid, and 
other similar follies asserted; and my father, already 
indisposed, will have another cause of grief. 

“I now state the second personal mode of nego- 
ciating. 

“ Suppose a portion of freedom has been restored to 
me, on account of my ill-health and I obtain from the 
minister (for, besides that the master of Bignon is not 
to appear in the business, high-sounding words are 
necessary) permission to remain a fortnight or three 
weeks at Paris to have my body examined by the sur- 
geons, my eyes by the oculists, &c.. on the express 
condition that I shall be seen by no one except the 
individuals named by my father; that 1 shall go no 
where; that, in a word, I shall remain iu prison either 
at M. Boucher’s, or at Dupont’s, or at any other 
person’s; — but that I may go to St. Michel. It is 
evident that I should then act no longer like a stifled 
man attempting to breathe; I should not now be a 
slave, nor even a client. I set out with letting her say 
ail sht pleases, but I temporise ; and I get myself sup- 
ported by Larrieu, who has always considered me his 
dupe, and whose dupe I must still pretend to be :— 
but he is to be gained over. This Larrieu, moreover, 
hina sense enough to desire to appear as playing a 
praiseworthy part, and the more so because he does 

VOL, 11. @ 
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not stand high in the opinion of honest men. 1 now 
show very gently, but with proof in hand, that some 
have betrayed my mother, and others wish only to 
encourage the lawsuit, which for a million of reasons 
may be lost ; that, for as many other reasone, there may 
be an inclination, at Bignon, to bring the matter to an 
issue in order to obtain repose of mind in old age. 1 
feel my way, always saying, ‘ you are right!’ I bide my 
time, and, above all, I do not let go my hold. I quit 
her not during an instant, I become her very shadow ; 
I awe those about her, at the same time that J caress 
them. In fine, I lend myself to everything, and, 
perhaps, succeed. 

“ Such, in summary, are my notions, which I might 
support with a great number of details. But what 
interest do you suppose I have in all this? The 
greatest and only interest: the tranquillity of my 
father, and that of my poor mother. Then comes the 
happiness of dating from a good action. As to any 
expectations from my mother’s fortune, I heed them 
not; for I have repeatedly desired my mother to leave 
her fortune to any one of her children she chose, pro- 
vided I was not the one, and told her that if she could 
make her peace at such a price, I should be the 
happiest of men. I even feel this better than I could 
say it; and now that I have no children, if I were free 
to render available = donation she might at this very 
moment make, even to Madame de Cabria, provided 
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your rights were respected and my father enjoyed the 
usufruct necessary to his comfort, I wonld quickly 
open a vein, and sign the deed with my blood *.” 

All these efforts, however, did not hasten Mirabeau's 
release from prison. He continued to receive harsh 
letters from his uncle, his wife was Jukewarm in his 
cause, and his father-in-law was his decided enemy. A 
shade of bitterness at length began to appear in the 
prisoner’s letters. 

“No doubt you are very prudent, and possess all the 
prudence of an elder child. Be this as much as you 
please, but get the health of a younger. Nevertheless, 
I cannot yield to all you say, and I will speak to you 
very naturally and very clearly, for I perceive that no 
one of my family understands my language. This ig, 
perhaps, an advantage; I have not changed apparently, 
and nothing in me was good save the bottom of my 
heart which was obscured by so much scoria. 

“Ast. I know not why you say that you write on ac- 
count of my impatience. Dupont will tell you that I have 
done a little of everything here, except becoming im- 
patient. I have written facetious things, I have written 
on serious and profound subjects, I have also attempted 
compositions of a moving character; in short, I have 
Jaboured in every branch of literature. I have a trunk 


* Unpublished letter to Madame du Saillant, dated October 
8th 1780. 
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full of papers, exclusive of my correspondence, and of 
the nonsense I have thrown into the fire. In good 
faith, can a man in prison, who has become impatient, 
exercise such freedom of mind as this? My father 
spent a few days in this place, a circumstance that 
constitutes the climax of his fame. Now, in my judg- 
ment, it isan enjoyment to be imprisoned for a glorious 
cause. But I should like for him to ask himself, whe- 
ther he could have written books here? It can be 
done, however ; for I feel that this head of mine is capa- 
ble of any thing in pursuit of the grand and the beau- 
tiful. But I have passed forty months here, scourged 
by repentance and remorse, suffering in body, heart, 
and mind; and some good people, after these, my 
forty months of captivity, are surprised at my vivacity, 
at my fire, and at what they term my guiety (surely 
this is not the proper word). Meanwhile I work like 
a poor devil of a purser’s clerk, with a wife and six 
children to maintain. Now, I think all this very far 
from fmpatience. 

“@ndly. Raise my courage. Dupont knows mea 
little too well to flatter himself that he can raise my 
courage. He is more fearful of my excitement than of 
my despondency—and he is perfectly right. It is very 
true, that he, like myself, and, I believe, every man who 
is not a slave (now, I was not born a slave, nor will I 
ever be one), thinks that I ought to be dependent upon 
my father alone. We do not, however, appreciate less 
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fully my father’s profound wiedom in making his mea- 
sures subordinate to those of the Marignane family. 
‘But I do not the less repeat, that it is hard, when the 
offended sovereign forgives (I mean my father), that 
he who, after all, is only allied to me by marriage (for 
I really understand my vernacular tongue), should lay 
down the law with the most imperious harshness. 
And what law ?—that of Brennus, ve victis! I have 
not, nor can I make up my mind to this, because 
respect for misfortune, and pity for the unfortunate, 
are in my heart. 

“ $rdly. I am well aware that the situation of my 
whole life requires length and patience; but from 
this to a ten feet dungeon, there is a considerable 
distance. The following argument is difficult of refu- 
tation. My father condescends to wish to save me. 
Now, if I am to be saved, it must not be delayed till I 
am dead; but, I am dying; I am therefore justified in 
supplicating that I may have a larger prison, when I say 
that its greater dimensions will save my life. You may 
then take your own time, and be ag long as you please 
in settling the matters that concern me. The Marquis 
of Marignane will then have no pretence for going to 
Jaw, as I shail still remain a prisoner; but health will 
be restored to me. Under circumstances in which 
I have such affecting evidence of my father’s intentions, 
I know but of one mode of reply to the above; it is to 
say what has been already said and repeated: ‘ All he 
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advances about his ill-state of health is a downright 
story” But I dare ask, who has a right to speak in 
this strain? ‘ He tells stories.’ { must then be very 
impudent to write these sfories, as I do, under the eyes 
of the inspecting magistrate of this prison, who knows, 
day by day, every thing that passes in it. And is not 
a word of what I write true? Then the oculists and 
physicians who have examined me, and continue to see 
me, have lied! And those who see me daily do no 
better! And it was for my own pleasure, that during 
one of the severest winters we ever had, I was some- 
times obliged to take so many as three baths in 
one day! You must admit that such assertions are 
absurd. Nevertheless, Dupont said to me,-—‘ Yes! my 
friend, you are very ill and suffer a great deal, but they 
will not believe it. Do not therefore mention it, 
because you must not make them suspect you of telljng 
an untruth. But is it incredible, that a complaint to 
which I have always been subject, should be aggravated 
by forty months of captivity and want of exercise ?— 
that my sight, which has always been delicate, should 
give way under the weight of fifteen hours of labour 
per diem? Well, well! if it be incredible, it is never- 
theless true, and this article of sight, is the only point 
upon which I am impatient. I would uot give a 
farthing to save my life, if I imagined that I could no 
longer be useful and even necessary to two or three 
individuals. In my opinion, life is the most beautiful 
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of nature's inventions; but to live without sight is a 
‘Prospect which (I confess my weakness) draws tears 
from my eyes, but cruel and bitter tears, which lacerate 
the heart instead of alleviating its pangs. This is, I 
repeat, the only thing that makes me smpatient. If 
you term impatience the warmth of my style, which 
is somewhat Scythian, it is for want of knowing my 
manner. When I write naturally, I gallop on; when 
Tam afraid, or in grief, I slowly compose academics, 
which are very stupid, aud very insipid, and persuade 
nobody. This is my present situation with my uncle. 

4th. I wish to scold xo one. Good heavens!—it 
truly becomes me to scold; 1 am too much in want of 
indulgence myself, not to be the most tolerant of men. 
But I say that my uncle inflicts great pain, infinite 
pain upon my heart. I no longer open his letters 
without shuddering, and I am ill for several days after 
reading one of them. It is good that man should be 
pounded, and Bacon is right in comparing him to 
aromatic herbs. But if he is too much pounded, all 
the perfume evaporates, and nothing remains. 

“ You answer for it is a mere form of expression. 
Nobody in the world, except one ‘who probes men’s loins 
and hearts,’ cau answer for any man. And I, who write 
to you, am very far indeed from answering for myself, 
whom, however, I well know. For, Ist, I may become 
mad from one moment te another. Newtou, who was 
aa far above me as the heaven is above the earth, wrote 
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a commentary upon the Apocalypse; and I have seen 
aman, mild as a lamb, during a sudden vertigo, and 
whilst he was in perfect health, kill another man whom 
he did not know 2ndly, 1 have, in the course of my 
life, done too many things, in spite of myself, to be 
able to swear that I will do such things no more,—to 
swear to it upon my honour ; but I promise upon that 
honour that I have a firm will ever to do good in 
future; and I know that my will is very firm, which 
is the reason why I do not despise myself thoroughly, 
—for this quality is very rare. Further, I think that 
henceforth I shall never be able to do any essential 
evil, unless under an attack of physical madness. If, 
then, the security of another person is demanded of 
me, it is saying—die; for no prudent man would 
become moral security for another, and the security of 
any but a prudent man would be refused. A wise man 
would say, ‘I answer for it that such and such appears 
to me to be the case,’ but he would say no more. 
Sthly, It is not in me to betray my thoughts, there- 
fore I cannot agree with you in your paragraph upon the 
Marquis of Marignane. I think not only that it is not 
his duty to force his daughter into a lawsuit with me, 
but that he would fail in those duties sacred to honest 
men, were he to do so on his belief, or pretended belief, 
of false reports about me. It is precisely this which 
worries me. The first impression produced upon me 
by unjust accusations, is one of suffocation; I then 
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Yeagon and ssy to myself—‘ But they are not sincere; 
they do not believe this, and ao forth. Then I he- 
come gloomy, grieved, ill-seeing and ill-judging. . .I tell 
you I love not those who so easily believe the tales of 
wicked people. I have been the maddest of men; but 
I never picked a quarrel with any one except that 
cowardly Villeneuve, who, as I was informed, had so 
basely insulted my sister. I have always been sparing 
of blood; I have displayed some personal courage, 
and yet they tax me with brutality towards a feeble 
woman ! 

“ This, in my mind, is the trath; and it appears to 
me that you have not yet heard this truth :—so long as 
T remain in the donjon of Vincennes, the Marquis of 
Marignane will never relax. Nobody can counter- 
balance the influence of the collaterals; no one can 
stimulate Emily, who is extremely weak, but a 
good kind of woman, and loves me. She said to 
Madame de Vence, ‘I would give my life’s blood to 
have him here immediately and without discussion, 
but this struggle frightens me.’ Such is her character, 
and thus it will be so long as she is not excited by me; 
but I cannot excite her for e million of reasons. Her 
father says to her, and he is not wrong—‘ What is 
proved by the agitations of a man who wishes to get 
out of prison?’ Some others say to her, ‘What is 
better than being a widow at six or seven and twenty, 
with a prospect of a fortune of 60,000 livres » year?’ 
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And to reply to all this, she has nothing but her rceol- 
lections of one who appears dead; for a man is virtu- 
ally dead when in confinement here. Either I am 
grossly mistaken, or if I appeared upon the book of 
life, the beta would be on my side; but so long aa I 
am unable to pursue 2 meritorious line of conduct, so 
long shall [ be a lost man. This you yourself fee) and 
admit, when you say that I cannot do penance here. 
True, my being here is not @ penance, it ia a torture 
such as neither Busiris nor Nero ever inflicted. 

« But let them place me in a situation to do penance, 
and then let me judged without appeal *. 

“ My uncle is like you, and you are like my uncle; 
but he must say a great deal more to me before I give 
up the hope of his assistance. Has he not assisted, 
during the last twelve months, in guiding, enlightening 
and correcting me? Does he think that, by the weight 
of bis authority, he shall-escape from my gratitude? 
No, aod it shall always be with a full measure of hope 
that I shall kneel at his feet when I require from him 
an essential service—a service which he will first refuse, 
and then render me. 

“ Let us return to the task I persevere in attempt- 
ing. Do you know why I think of the interests of 
others rather than of my own? It is because, since my 
sight hag become so bad, and I am therefore obliged to 
look nearer upon myself for want of sending my glauces 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saijlluat, 
dated October !4th 1780. 
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further off, I have discovered that J am not a very 
amiable gentleman, And then, do you see, I am at 
last convinced thatthe only true mode of enjoyment, is 
that of making others enjoy. Now, in this business 
relating to my mother, my father affects an indifference, 
which is certainly not real, or I am greatly mistaken. 
His paternal dignity covers, with this mask, his firm- 
ness, which struggles with his grief without blunting 
it. I think then, that to make his old age happy, 
these brambles must be cut through; and I will do it 
or perish. 

“ You sounded my father with great ability, but he 
was far from understanding you; nor do I think it 
necessary he should understand you. It is quite natural 
that he should be discouraged. My advice would be 
to begin almost without his knowledge, in order that 
he may not grieve, should the thing fail, I am per- 
suaded, that if we do not tet him into the secret until 
matters are in full progress, that man of stroug mind, 
who appears to have lost none of his energy and vigour, 
will jump at the idea of a negociation so useful to his 
house*,” 

‘The reader may judge of the Marquis’s feelings on 
this subject, from the following passage in one of his 
letters, 

“ He (Mirabeau) is, or feigns to be infatuated with 
this pretended negociation which he thinks importaut 

* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Suillent, 
dated October 18th 1780. 
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to me, and would indeed be so if the thing were possible. 
They have put it into his head to make his mother change 
her opinion, give up all ides of a trial, fix her condition, 
and settle upon her children what I wished. He pre- 
tends he has the power of undeceiving her about the 
Jile biter*. The police, with which he does as he 
pleases, will serve him, he says, in getting away the 
persons who are giving his mother bad advice. In 
short, a masterpiece of intrigue is in agitation, and 
that is his forte. But I plainly declare, and cause to 
be declared this very day, that I will not agree to it, 
nor give myself the ridicule of buying over a mad 
woman through the agency of a madman. I know the 
worth of peace and treasure with such people, whose 
brains are in the moon, whilst their bodies remain here 
below to gesticulate as the wind directs. 1 will autho- 
rise it only when the mother consents to fix her own 
condition and that of her children, by an irrevocable 
deed of settlement. But I will hear of no arrangement 
of matters+.” 

We complete our extracts by transcriptions from the 
letters in which Mirabeau makes known the variable 
state of his impressions, and the slow progress of the 
preparations for his deliverance. 

“T understand you well, but you do not com- 





* A nickname given by the Marquis and the Bailli to Madame 
da Cabris, 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated Octoher 26th 1780, 
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prehend me, because I am in this place, where I must 
write, as St. John wrote his book of Revelations in the 
Island of Patmos. You deceive yourself: there will be 
no murmurs against my half-freedom. People of sense 
find my frightful detention very long, and of this I 
have more proof than one. Now, what have I asked 
for ?-—and what do I still ask for ?—f more capacions 
prison, You appeared to incline in favour of this 
request: why should you now change? It makes an 
enormous difference to me, whether I am a prisoner in 
the caatle of Vincennes, for instance, or in the donjon ; 
but it makes none to the public, because they say, ‘ It 
ig intended to give him a trial, and this is but fair. He 
ig always in the King's hands, and is at the door of the 
donjon. If he misbehaves, it is easy to open this door, 
thrust him inside, and close it upon him. If he 
behaves well, and this man has interesting qualities 
enough for him to have a trial, why then they are right 
in what they are doing.’ This would be the language 
of the public. 

“ Sum up all, and under every supposition, the rally- 
ing cry of all who take interest in me, is ‘ haff-free- 
dom, an indispensable preliminary. For my own part, 
I repeat and swear to you, that I have only a single 
cause for impatience—that of my sight ; although for 
the last ten days I have suffered more than ever else- 
where, But I have always looked with coolness at my 
other complaint, because, if it comes to the stone, it is 
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like a dnel—in five minutes you are cured or dead; 
there is no blinking. But as regards my sight.... 
{ weep, and you must not be surprised at it. Milton, 
who, in favour of liberty, was almost as great a fanatic 
as I am, has written that he would much rather be a 
slave than lose his sight. In his dramatic poem of 
Samson Agonistes, his hero is in the power of the 
Philistines, and his eyes are put out. Manoah asks 
him whether he most regrets his liberty or hia sight. 
* My sight,’ Samson replies. Now, dear sister, judge 
if you can, how horrible the prospect of blindness is to 
me. The season ig come that will complete my blind- 
ness, if I am left, the winter through, in a room ten 
feet square, betwixt smoke and ice *.” 

The negociation advanced, however, but the timid 
prudence of Dupont took the alarm. In a letter to M. 
Boucher, dated October 18th 1780, he thus expresses 
himself :— 

“ Let your wisdom and your kindness, Sir, be joined 
to my exhortations to impart to our poor friend a pru- 
dence that cannot be shaken. He is about to be placed 
in the castle, and I tremble Jest he should commit 
himself there.” 

At the same time, Dupont undertook to reply to 
Sophie, who was making anxious inquiries about the 


* Unpublished letter from Miraheau to Madame du Saillant, 
dated Octoher 15th 1780. 
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progress of the negociation. We transcribe part of this 
reply, not only for the sake of giving variety to our 
extracts, but alsoto bring back Sophie for a moment to 
the reader’s attention, from which she has now been 
some time excluded. 

“Having remained a long time without writing 
to you, I was afraid you might be 2 little angry with 
me; but I did your noble disposition an injustice, and 
I humbly beg your pardon. .... 1 shall not reply to the 
ridicule which you condescend to throw upon me. I 
blush a little at having spoken = singular language to 
my friend, in a letter which I did not suppose you 
would ever have *; but you must have perceived, 
at all events, that the writer had an honest heart, and 
was anxious to preserve yourrights. The soul of a hero 
may he lodged in the body of a satyr, but this soul must 
command him, and for that reason it is a soul. Be 
assured, Madam, be assured, feeling and generous crea- 
ture, that I have not all the fears which I exaggerate 


* This is an allusion to a letter, written in very free terms, by 
Dupont, to Mirabeau, advising the latter to resiet his mad propen- 
sity for women.— Original Letters from the Donjon of Vincennes. 
vol. i. p. 288. 

‘The ‘publisher of these letters had the impudence to leave entire 
© most disguuting sentence, the horrible obscenity of which was 
fully apparent, thongh veiled by « few initial letters, It appears 
that complaints were made when the book appeared, and the objec- 
tionable passage was omitted before all the copies of the edition were 
worked off. We possess a copy of this same edition, in which the 
passage is replaced by dots. 
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to my friend. Certainly I believe you are capable of 
defending against all kinds of seduction a heart attached 
to yourself, which has had the happiness of chaining 
your own, and the misfortune to bring so many evils 
upon you. But a general harangues his army, although 
he knows it to be brave, full of honour, affectionate, 
and faithful to the King and the state. I should be s0 
sorry if the least accident were to happen to the Count, 
that Iam never weary of preaching to him. I have 
given him advice, which he also has turned into ridi- 
cule, and which is more rigidly moral, although quite 
as singular, as that to which he referred you. I think 
we are coming to the denouément of what concerns 
him. I have gained ground, and much ground, what- 
ever the Count’s impatience may induce him to think, 
since the conversation with his father, who announced 
to me his freedom The Marquis appears to have 
determined, at least in bis heart, ist, that the uncle's 
consent shall no longer be considered necessary ; 2ndly, 
that the consent of the father-in-law shall also be 
dispensed with; Srdly, that the fresh solicitations 
which the wife dares not make, shall not be waited for. 
° * . . * * 

We are well aware that your two causes cannot be 
separated. Yours isa joint prosecution. If it is aban- 
doned, your freedom is the consequeuce, even perhaps 
before the Marguis of Monnier’s death. Our object, 
therefore, is to restore you and the Count to your civil 
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rights, by some treaty or other, and the best that can 
be supported by law. 
: s . * . a *. 

“My zeal, my advice, and my activity, shall not 
be wanting in your service. By adding patience and 
method to our plan, we shall ultimately succeed, espe- 
cially if you have the same patience. ... . Perhaps my 
prudence aud circumspection may seem to you in 
contradiction with my temper, which often betrays itself. 
If.s0, you may be right ; but, believe me, my soul is ger- 
mane to yours and to that of our friend ; but it is like an 
old cousin rendered very prudent by experience, and 
the ambition of being qualified, with little means, for 
great undertakings. If the Count is not free when you 
write to him, tell him to be calm, and to sleep npon my 
shoulder. Agitation does no good. I am doing all I 
ean, and provided he has confidence and is docile, we 
shall very soon obtain the victory, which caunot escape 
us*.” 

Mirabeau continued to press his sister. 

“T am too old to take a writing-master. Besides, 1 
Jove my own scrawling, because it much resembles my 
father’s hand-writing. Further, it may happen, much 
sooner than you are aware, that I may not be able to 
write at all. Therefore, take patieuce, and, above all, 
preserve your beautiful eyes. 

* Unpublished letter from Dupont de Nemonrs to Mudame de 
Monnier, dated October 27th 1780, 

‘VOU, Im. H 
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“ Erase from your opinions, I beg of you, that there 
was any inconsistency in my demanding horse exercise 
when afflicted with a nephritic disorder; for this exer- 
cise, together with baths and diuretics, are the only 
remedies known for that complaint. The gravel and 
these nephritic pains are two distinct things, although 
the one may lead to the other. In short,—but I have 
no business thus to weary you,—I am no physician, 
but Tam a physiologist. Besides, every medical man 
consulted in my case has prescribed horse exercise; in 
consequence of which, last winter, when the pain in 
my loins had become dreadful, by 2 very unusual favour, 
I was made to trot up and down a garden only thirty 
paces long. I have been better for it ali the summer. 
When I perspire I am very well, with the exception of 
sight and sleep, which, like false friends, that ix to say, 
like ninety-nine hundredth parte of the human race, 
flee from the unfortunate. When I am unable to 
perspire I am in a deplorable state. But this is the 
least of my cares, distinct from my sight; therefore 
I will not annoy you any further with this matter, as 
regards either the past, the present, or the future. 
People may form on the subject whatever opinions 
they please. 

« * » * * * 

“* T will not, either, talk to you about that lament- 
able past, for my faults come not from myself alone, 
and yet I will accuse myself only. 
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Madame de Mirabean has not yet shown you, and 
probably never will show you, the letter I wrote to her 
from Pontarlier, before my escape, and even prior to 
my being intoxicated with the philtres of love. 1 
know not what they understand by a ‘ threatening 
note.’ This letter filled eight pages, and that is surely 
not 2 ‘note.’ If in my last day I must appear before 
the Sublime Reason which presides over nature, I shall 
say, ‘I am covered with enormous stains; but I wrote 
that letter, and thou alone knowest, great God, whether 
I should now be as guilty as I am, had I received o 
Proper reply !” 

“ My dear sister, I despair of my destiny ;—do you 
know wherefore? Because I see that my truest accents 
find every heart closed against them, Well, well !— 
let me be resigned! But when I perceive that I per- 
suaded every body when I was 2 bad man, and that I 
can move nobody now that I am penetrated with a 
desire to do good, I am tempted to say with Brutus— 
* Oh, virtue! art thou but a vain name?’ You will 
think me ungrateful in using the expression, ‘I can 
move nobody.” But I am not so; for you all assist me 
inerely from pity. Very well! know my mind, then : 
I am further from being converted than you think, 
perhaps; for I am so proud, that the idea of owing 
any thing to pity tears my heart to shreds. 

. 


. . * . . 


“1 think, my kind and noble-hearted sister, that if 
He 
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to forgive readily is a defect, it is a sublime one. 

Now, my father, your husband, and yourself, have all 

forgiven me so easily for things so little worthy of 

pardon, that yon ought not te preach such « principle. 
e * s s * . 

“T owe it im justice to Madame de Mirabeau to say 
thus much :—I know, beyond a doubt, that, at the 
bottom of her heart, she thinks me scarcely at al] cul- 
pable towards her. This feeling, apparently exagge- 
rated by her gencrosity, does her infinite honour, and 
the more so, because she has mentioned it to 3 woman 
whom she fears and respects. Nothing but this alone 
raised in me 2 desire to he reconciled to her, and I 
never really felt myself culpable towards her but at this 
tmoment. The truth is, however, that she resides in 
a place of perdition, if it be a second Tourves*—a place 
where the most lofty mind and the strongest tempered 
soul would lose much of their energy. Judge, then, 
what will happen to her who has neither # lofty mind 
nor a strongly tempered soul, but who, though very ill 
brought up, was born to be reasonable, aud would pro- 
bably have been so if I had not been very foolish, and 
of too high and unequal a flight for her. This is 
perhaps a mode of speaking that will offend you; if so, 
i am wrong; but, either I am mistaken, or you ought 
to perceive by it that I have reflected, and know (too 


® An allusion to the mansion of the Count of Valbelle, then dead, 
which Mirsbeuu termed the “ Palace of Sardanapalus.” 
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late, it is true),—but that I do know those by whom 
you are surrounded. 

“TI am in despair about the business eo truly im- 
portant to my heart*. You must understand me. 
HERE I cAN DO NOTHING, not even attempt the least 
thing ; and if I leave this place blind or infirm, I can 
do nothing anywhere. Take care, my dear sister, that 
Ido not say ‘I will do nothing.’ ‘I will do all that 
is necessary whether possible or impossible,’ is the 
saying of a weak man, or of one that is becoming 80; 
but I shall always repeat ‘Here I can Do NOTHING.’ 

“ My dear sister, you see your brother as he now is, 
uot as he was. Fora vast and lofty mind, he has too 
little connexion in his ideas, which is an immense 
defect ; but he has an indomitable will, and this in 
some degree compensates for the defect. Consider 
how this will be sharpened now that I have to regain 
esteem, affection, respect, existence, and fortune. Oh 
my good and worthy supporters, do not let me waste 
my strength in building mud walls! My body is 
already much worn out. My heart is honest, noble, 
and tender—pray believe this: it is horribly com- 
pressed—pray dilate it a little. My head is still tu- 
multuous and unformed (and where the devil could it 
have been formed? I have hitherto lived only to 
commit follies, or to remain in prison). Very well !— 
you shall guide my head ; its tool, that is to say, its 





* The attempt at a negociation between his father and mother. 
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intellect, is ingenuous and powerful; put a handle to 
it. Good God!—we are losing the most valuable time. 
Be sure, that by dint of zeal, honour, and exertion, 
you will make of me, and I shall make of myself, all 
that you wish. But present the magic buckler; make 
my fetters drop off. Certainly they are not flowers, 
but I will shake myself. You will then see me sud- 
denly grown six feet taller. Your brother talks wildly ; 
in future he will be below no situation whatever....! 
No, dear sister, no; let us build xo castles ; let us raise 
our scaffolding first. But where shall we place it ?—we 
have no ground to rest it upon. I am dead; restore 
me to life! 

“ You will, perhaps, think this the letter of a mad- 
man; but lend me your eyes, and give me time, thirty 
or forty sheets of paper, and liberty to say all I think, 
and it ehall no longer be the letter of a madman. I 
embrace you with extreme tenderness; I love and 
thank you from the bottom of my soul. And now 
that I have again crept into my shell, I am as measured, 
as resigned, and as patient as 2 snail *.” 

Whether Mirabeau had been carried away by his 
feelings, or had calculated his effects, we are unable to 
say; but he hit rather too hard in these last letters. 
This fully appears in the following extracts taken from 
his sister’s replies. 

“« Good God !—your last letter contained an expression 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, 
dated October 25th 3780. 
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that might have ruined us for ever! You do not seein 
to recollect that he upon whom your fate depends has so 
high a notion of filial respect, which he still practises 00 
earnestly even towards the memory of his parents, that I 
fear his sense of paternal dignity, and the duties it im- 
poses, will prove the greatest obstacle to your being fully 
satisfied. 1 fear also that your thoughtless pleadings 
will spoil all with him and our uncle, who dislikes and 
mistrusts eloquence. But what I am sure of is this: 
had our father seen the following passage in your hand- 
writing: ‘ People of sense find my frightful detention 
too long,’ he would have told me very seriously that 
the care of remedying its leugth must be left to those 
people of sense, and would have forbidden me to speak 
to him any more on the subject. For heaven’s sake, 
then, express only sorrow for the past *.” 

This was the point which Mirabeau had reached 
after more than forty months of the most rigorous 
captivity t. His sister’s letter affected him the more, 
because he supposed it had been dictated, nor was his 


* Unpublished letter from Madame du Saillant to Mirabeau, 
dated October 19th 1780. 

“+ Dupont was well aware of the feelings of the Marqnis, or 
rather those of Madame de Pailly; for, a few days subsequently, he 
wrote as follows :— 

« The people of Bignon would be well pleased with a pretence 
for being angry. Be very severe with regard to the letters he 
(Miruboas) writes Unpublished letter from Dupont to Boucher. 
dated October 30th 1780. 
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conjecture wrong. We have the rough draught of this 
letter, in the hand-writing of Garcon, the Marquis’s 
secretary. This new affliction, however, did not make 
Mirabeau lose sight of his own dignity. 

“ The little you say to me,” he wrote to his sister, 
“has contracted my heart, which you are determined 
not to know. In trath, my dear sister, I will show you 
the very bottom of my soul, for it contains nothing but 
what is correct and praiseworthy; and, I repeat, that 
sensible people find my imprisonment too long, without 
thinking that the meaning of this expression can he 
equivocal, when it is written by the same hand that has 
traced the following :— 

« «My father, sitting upon the judgment seat of his 
domestic tribunal, and condemuing me to death for the 
offences I have committed against him, would appear 
to me just. But my father’s keeping me here, is to 
me a frightful example of what ages of inertness, or 
bad laws, may take from the greatest men, either by 
relaxing their principles, or by not leaving them 
masters of the means,’ 

“ This paragraph is, I trust, nobly felt, and one of 
profound thought. You read it to my father, and you 
did well; for to speak to him of strong minds is to 
apeak of his own mental power. Did you see that he 
was offended at it? Well!—what more do I mean by 
saying that people of sense find my detention too long? 
People of sense say: ‘That man is either incurable or 
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he is not: if he is, why is his name mentioned? Let 
him be sent to Sumatra or to Java, [this was thought 
of long before he committed his serious offences, ] 
and let him be drowned during the voyage. If he 
is not incurable, has he not lost sufficient by losing 
the best years of his life?—by losing his health and 
sight? In good faith, is this, joined to so many other 
causes of suffering, and to the puncture of remorse, 
no punishment ?’ 

«“ Y confess that this language does not appear to me 
unreasonable; nor will I ever believe that my father 
thinks it so, and sees in it an abjuration of the remorse 
which will pursue me to the grave. 

“ With regard to this other expression, ‘that it is the 
duty of every quiet and humane man to deprive of his 
freedom him who used it only to injure others,’ I know 
and respect the force of mind and loftiness of soul of 
him who wrote it; and it is on that account that if I 
ever see that person again, I pledge myself to make him 
admit that such an action would place mankind under 
the abominable law of despotism, the most frightful 
of evils and the most atrocious of crimes. The prin- 
ciple itself is unjust, and its application proves nothing ; 
for nobody disputes— and 1, less than anybody—that 
when I committed injury, I deserved to lose my free- 
dom ;—but who dares to say,—‘If he recovered his 
freedum he would again commit injury ?’ 

“I never fancied anything easy: but if I argued a 
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hundred thousand years, you would not understand me. 
My legs are tied and I can only jump; untie them and 
1 will walk. . .Dear sister, pray make my heart expand 
a little, by writing me a letter in a more confiding 
strain. You have pained me much, and I deserve it 
not. At all events, may the news of your complete 
recovery give me a joy which I defy you to mutilate*.” 
* * . ° . 

“My dear and kind sister, the surgeon whom I 
laugh at, and also Dupont and my other friend (Bou- 
cher), whom I must obey, have made me promise and 
swear that I will not write, whatever happens to me: 
Ist, on account of my sight ; 2ndly, on account of my 
incredible ill health; 8rdly, (and this is perhaps the 
true reason) because my mind, being cruelly agitated, 
does not allow me to give sufficient clearness to my 
thoughts, which spring up as from the bottom of a 
Vesuvius. Notwithstanding all this, and at the risk of 
committing perjury, I must tell you: Ist, that I will 
say nothing to you concerning the two first pages of 
your letter, (no, upon my honour, unless I can write a 
folio volume in reply,) except to declare that for the 
last forty-one months, I have been thinking of the best 
means to console Madame de Ruffey; and thet in this 
particular point, for the last forty-one months, [ have 


* Unpublished letter from Mirsbeau to Madame du Saillant, 
dated Octobe: 29th 1780. 
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behaved in @ manner to satisfy every honest man. This 
you will admit some day. 2ndly, I tell you, that if 
you intend to quiz me with your ‘ lofty intellect’ and 
* strong mind,’ I reply to you most simply, that I think 
I possess these two things, and would sell them for 
twopence, if any one would buy them of me; further, 
I would give one of my limbs into the bargain to any 
body who would take them off my hands in exchange 
for a cool head and a supple heart ! Therefore laugh at 
me until you are tired. Srdly, I tell you that I know 
of nothing more insipid than common sense; but I 
know of nothing more rare and valuable than good 
sense, Therefore be so good, if you wish me to under- 
stand you, not to confound the two, and the more s0, 
as you yourself possess the latter. 4thly, You none 
of you know me at all, and, what is worse, you never 
will; because if you lived to the age of Methusaleh 
you would always see in me the youth of twenty. 
Thus is human nature constituted. 5thly, The warmth 
and tumult of my elocution prove nothing in favour of 
my thoughts; and the effervescence or the convulsions 
(if you are pleased 80 to call them) of a man in my 
situation prove nothing for or against his state in a na- 
tural situation, and in a calmer medium ; thus your sen- 
tence—‘ if you forget yourself, even in prison, what will 
you do when you are in the world?’ is wholly devoid of 
logic; which is not very surprising, for I believe you 
never were forty-one months in prison. But the 
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persona who know that the strongest heads are turned 
in this place, are here very thankful that they are not 
mad, and they well examine themselves every day to 
ascertain that they are not so. Further, they are 
somewhat surprised when they are told that their 
punishment (observe well, that this is your own word, 
and a fine handle it gives me against you) has not been 
long enough. 6thly, I must observe (and I trust that 
you will not, therefore, tax me with self-love, for, 
seriously speaking, it would be a contemptible sort of 
self-love), that I have succeeded in every thing I have 
taken an interest in doing, even in the extremest and 
most difficult acts of folly; and in truth, good appears 
to me much easier to do than evil. 7thly, I tell you 
that I am waiting with a confidence, faith! not very 
patient, but sincere, complete and tender, for all that 
you will obtain, and my father grant. 8thly, I tell 
you that your parody is nonsense, for I am uglier than 
you ever saw me, if that be possible; and that, in spite 
of Dupont’s ridiculous fears, I am Thersites and not 
the urchin of Cythera. 

“ Lastly, I tell you, with reference to the remainder 
of your letter, that if the consent of the Marquis of 
Marignane is insisted upon, I shall be here in 1800, it 
being fully understood that, long before, I shall have 
passed from the animal to the vegetable kingdom. This 
I can assure you of. But I would stake my head (the 
stake of a madman, you will say) that, if I were free, 
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the collaterals would before eighteen months had 
elapsed, be in their proper places—that is to say, at 
their own houses; and I would increase the income 
derived from the Marignane estate 50,000 livres a year 
more, by draining those immense and unwholesome 
bogs—an art I fully learned in Holland *.” 

* * . * . x 

“I am too ill aud in too great pain to write 
Your poor brother is sinking, and nothing more is 
wanting to his evil destiny but to he unable to receive 
his true pardon, and reap its fruits. 

“Speaking of punishments, commutations of punish- 
ments, and so forth, and in order that yon may mention 
the subject to me no more, I confess to you that I hold 
in horror the atrocity of our criminal laws, and do not 
believe that there is an evlightened honest man upou 
earth, who, having studied them as I have done, is not 
of my opinion. These things are beyond the province 
of women. Present to me the morality of the heart, 
embellish it with the charms of your sex and your 
affection, and you will in every respect be doing mea 
great service; but unhappily for me, I know more than 
you do about the defects of our politica) institutions. 

“« My father, in what you have written to me, repeats 
a most sensible saying of his friend Richardson; but 
the saying is badly translated. Richardson makes one 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Sailluut, 
dated November 6th 1780. 
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of his characters observe that proverbs are an extract 
of the sense of all ages and nations, the universal 
reason. Both Richardson and my father are right. 
Observe well—for I must explain every thing—I do 
not this time speak of plagiarism, I only say that my 
father has met Richardson’s idea, and I think it does 
him credit. 

“When I talk of you botk, I mean yourself and 
your husband, whom I consider two minds united for my 
salvation: you from kindness, and sensibility of heart 
and kindred; he from nobleness and generosity and 
attachment to my father, whose bowels of compassion 
are moved by my misfortunes and your intercession. 
Ask me, as much as you please, for an explanation of 
my words, for to you I use no ambiguous expression. 

« Adieu! How happy am I to find that you have 
recovered your health, and at having received some of 
your hand-writing to day. Take care of yourself, and 
ora pro nobis* !” 

We find in 2 letter from Boucher that the steps 
taken to procure Mirabeau’s release were at length on 
the point of proving successful. 

“As it was feared that the Marquis of Mirabeau 
would not readily make up his mind to epply personally 
to the ministers for his son’s release, it has been agreed 
upon that Madame du Saillant shall write to M. Amelot 





* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame do Saillant, 
dated November 14th 1780. 
° 
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and M. Lenoir. On the receipt of these letters, we are 
to write to the Marquis, and on receiving his reply, the 
order will be despatched *”, 

Mirabeau also continued his exertions. 

“He is incomprehensible,” wrote the Marquis, “for 
his talent of usurpation and the ascendency he assumes. 
He has sent his sister copies of two letters, one to M. 
de Maurepas, the other to M. Nivernois, extremely well 
written in a strain of repentance, and of submission to 
his father ; but also in such a strain that Francis I. 
could not have left his prison with greater dignity. 
There was forthwith, a reply from the Duke, who ‘ will 
be very happy,’ and so forth, and Monsieur le Comte 
at full length +. On the other hand my daughter, in 
conjunction with her husband, wrote to M. de Mau- 
repas for the order; and lastly, I am informed from 


“ Unpublished letter from Boucher, dated November 17th 1780. 

+ On the 19th of November 1780, the Duke of Nivernois wrote 
to Mirabean as follows :-— 

“ T cannot but be greatly edified by the sentiments you express to 
me. You ought not to doubt that the moment the families to which 
you belong have agreed to procure you the satisfaction you desire, I 
shal] readily concur in it. I hasten to assure you of this immediately, 
notwithstanding my present cruel situation.” 

This latter sentence refers to the recent loss of his sister-in-law, 
Madame de Watteville, and of his favourite danghter, widow, for 
the last twenty-two years, of the Count of Gistir, who was killed at 
the battle of Crevelt, and whose premature death extinguished the 
house of Marshal Belleisle, and caused a general mourning. We 
think it due to the memory of the venemble Dake of Nivernois to 
relate this act of kindness so rare aud so affecting. 
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high authority that the letter to the minister is {o be 
sent to me for my opinion *.” ; 

Mirabeau thanked his sister for what she had done; 
but she had written only to M. de Maurepas. 

“ Tt appears to me,” he wrote, “ that we forget M. 
Lenoir, to whom I am under great personel obliga- 
tions, and whose kindness to me I can never forget, if 
I would. If you were to write to him a polite note, 
which he might know came not from yourself alone, it 
would be of very great advantage to me f.” 

He wrote to M. Boucher on the same subject. 

“Tell me, is it not necessary that I should write 
directly to M. Lenoir? ‘You caunot doubt my having 
a full sense of all I owe him. You are his inspirer ; 
but then he has alowed himself, and stil! allows him- 
self, to be inspired. It would seem as if my family 
considered him and M. Ancelot nothing at all in this 
business; and I am anxious to know from you what t 
ought to do to repair this neglect. I have an excellent 
chancellor in you; but do you not want a letter that 
you can show t?” 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirubeau to hin brother 
the Bnilli, dated November 21st 1780. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Madame du Saillant, 
dated November 17th 1780, 

{ Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, same date a9 
the preceding. 

The Marquis was urging a similar step in favour of Dupont, and 


we consider it a duty to the memory of thie friend of the family, to 
insert here the paragmph relating to bim. 
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All now appeared ready for the happy denouément, 
when an unfortunate circumstance intervened. 

“I¢ is now very clear to me, that he dictates in 
matters of police; but it seems that his friends in 
authority have rejected the labour, in order to expedite 
matters more rapidly ; for with such minds as theirs, 
all must be dramatic, and performed, according to rule, 
within the twenty-four hours. . They have taken it 
into their heads to do him the honours of an accom- 
modation between his mother and me; and to say 
the truth, this is my own pldn, and the only one 
to which J am attached from duty, as it alone cau 
secure to my children rights for which they have 
paid dearly enough. As I perceived, however, that 
my wish was too much calculated upon, I declared, 
what I wrote to you, that I would authorise the mother, 





« As in your letter to Honoré you mention the Chevalier Scépeaux 
and Boucher, but not Dupont, who has taken the greatest pains of 
any, to hammer, unstuff, and furbish up that head-piece of his, and 
who haa atuck to him and still sticks to him through thick and thin, 
I shonld feel obliged if you would write him a polite-letter upon the 
event. Jt will fatter him much, because he has great respect for 
you, and is one of those who must be led by elssticity.”— Unpxb- 
lished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeaw, duted 
Sune 9th 1781. 

‘We must also add that, notwithstanding a very marked difference 
in political opinions, Mirabeau always preserved a great regard for 
Dupont. In a letter from the former dated from Bignon, August 
Srd 1761, we find some very flattering verses addressed to Dupont 
on the occasion of his birth-day. We do not insert tbem here, 
becanse Mirabeau, as be himself admits, with s good grace, had no 
talent for poetry. 

. VOL. II. I 
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according to law, to make any settlement upon her 
children; but I would not have my name mentioned 
jn the settlement, nor would I have any accommode- 
tion, for I do not require it. These people have, no 
doubt, been desirous of giving me the spur; for they 
have suddenly put her cause upon the list for hearing, 
on the 5th of December, in full court. The cause is 
nothing; but to drag me suddenly into court, when 
my friends can scarcely have time to be present, 
seems to me a hocus-pocus trick. Nevertheless, I 
have not stirred a peg; but I have plainly told them 
that I ought to bind the fetters tighter instead of 
loosening them; and I have suspended the forwarding 
of the letters from my children to the ministers, until 
I receive a promise of adjournment of the cause until 
after New-year's day*.” 

Dupont became the more alarmed at this new obstacle, 
because he well knew the Marquis’s unbending obsti- 
macy. 

“Oh! good angel! instead of advancing, we run 
the risk of retrograding, but as besiegers retrograde 
from the breach when they are shot down into the 
ditch. The Marquis of Mirabeau tells us, point blank, 
that if we stir he will disavow everything, and God 
only knows whither such a disavowal would lead ust.” 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated Noverther 26th 1780. 

+ Unpublished letter from Dupont to Boucher, dated November 
29rd 1760. 
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It appears, however, that the condition was soon 
fulfilled, if we may judge from the following passage 
in a letter dated the next day. 

“T have to inform you, that at the same time the 
order for his release is given I shall have a Jettre de 
cachet that will kecp him always under my thamb*. 





* The Marquis deponded too mach upon hie interost with the 
government. We porceive, in fact, that the ministers determined 
Mirabean should remain at the disposel of the King, not of his 
father. Thus, on the 2nd of December, M. Lenoir wrote to the 
Marquis aa follows :—* ‘The hing’s order will point ont to your eon 
his future place of residonce.” Vive days subsequently, the same 
magistrate wrote to M. Ancelot :— 

«In conformity to your desire, I have written to the Marquis of 
Mirubean a letter, of which a copy is enclosed; and I also have the 
hononr of enclosing a copy of his reply. Yon will therehy perceive 
that the eettlement of this business d pends upon a condition which 
the Marquis of Mirabeau bas no right toimpose. He demands that 
the King’s order, which enjoins hie son to reside in the place pointed 
ont by him, be addressed to himeelf, in order that he moy act os he 
thinks propor. The Marquis da Saillant, his son-in-law, to whom 
T explained bow contrary this arbitrary act would be to justice, 
begged that you would be eo obliging as to write to the Marquis 
of Mirabesn, enclosing to him a copy of the King’s order, auch as I 
shall receive it; and state to him that this order will he addressed 
to me that I may eee to the observance of the nocessary forme, in 
order that, should he propose that the King’s commands be carried 
into effect in any other place, I may, according to any letter he may 
write to me, receive your instructions and uct according to his in- 
tentions,” 

We find that the Marquis at length, whatever reason he may 
have had, yielded, contrary to his usual custom. 

« I find, air, that the regulations throw a difficulty in the way of 
the form of order which my children bad flattered themselves they 


12 
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On the 10th of December he will be at the castle, in- 
cognito, boarding at the surgeon’s house*. The gen- 
tleman will now play his great game to get what he 
can out of his mother. In fine, if this man of semi- 
freedom minds what he is about, and can refrain from 
offending his friends and spoiling his own case, he will 
tule the ministers of the old system, that is to say, 
ministers of a fluid disposition,—mere effigies t.” 

‘We have reason to believe that what the Marquis 
mistook for “a hocus-pocus trick” was nothing but a 





should obtain in behalf of their brother. They, better than any 
‘body else, well knew that the principle of it, or at Jeast an equiva- 
Tent, was necessary to place me, and the sort of confidence which a 
Tong life free from crime and fraud may have ingpired, between thie 
young man and the enemies which his past conduct hss rnised 
up againet him, They trust that they shall obtain thie equivalent, 
But in the meanwhile they represent to me that their brother is 
suffering ; and that having once decided upon his present fate, I 
cannot wish that any delays of reports and correspondence should 
defer the promised relief. I therefore, sir, bave determined to put 
into your bands the prosent memorandom of what I now wish in 
this matter: that he may still remain under your authority doring 
the first moment of his helf-freedom ; that he may have the castle 
of Vincennes for his prison, but that he live there as unknown and 
retired as possible, and bear the name of M. Honoré. Your kindness, 
which has always been so useful to him, is more necessary to hia 
than ever. Condescend, sir, to continue it to him, and not to doubt 
my gratitude."—Urpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau 
to M, Lenvir, dated December 8th 1780. 

* The surgeon Fontelliau, who is often mentioned in the “ Letters 
from the Donjon of Vincennes.” 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated March 27th 1780. 
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very natural circumstance, brought about by causes 
which had no reference to Mirabeau. The latter thus 
wrote to Madame du Saillant, on the occasion. 

“My kind sister, do you think your poor brothe: 
very much alarmed? He is much grieved, but his 
father has consoled him with a word. The accident is 
perhaps fortunate which gives me an opportunity of 
showing him that on his making but a sign, I can 
always resign myself to patience and suffering *.” 

Two days after, Mirabeau explained himself to his 
brother-in-law. 

“ The generosity of your language is in keeping with 
your conduct. You wish to have news of my health: 
it is not at all good. In fact, the rent which you are 
repairing with so much zeal, has I confess affected me; 
and as I think I owe it to my father, to my friends, to 
myself, to respect, to gratitude, and to the dignity of 
man, to show myself calm and resigned, my inside has 
been some what ravaged by this exertion, which, after all, 
was the least I could do in return for the concern which 
you, my sister, Dupont, and all my other friends die- 
played on the appearance of this new difficultyt. 

In spite of all obstacles, however, the hour of freedom 
at length struck. 

“ This day is announced to me as one of regeneration 

* Unpublished letter from Mirabesu to Madame du Suillant, 
dated December 8th 1780. 


+ Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to the Marquis du Saillant, 
dated December 8th 1780. 
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and safety. It is now twelve o'clock: will not your 
husband come and enjoy bis triumph *?” 

“Dear sister, let your kind heart palpitate, for I 
have embraced your husband, I have pressed him in my 
arma, and felt myself pressed in hia. 1 already enjoy 
this greatest of benefactions—I who scarcely dared 
invoke pity and indulgence t.” 

We have a few particulars to give relative to this 
long looked for event. 

‘I very much regretted, that with your kind heart 
you were not present at your brother's release from 
confinement. But your place was worthily supplied 
by the Marquis du Saillant. When they met, both 
were so affected, that neither could advance a single 
step. It was necessary to support them when they 
were in each others arms t. 

“ Du Saillant, who went to deliver his brother-in- 
law, is highly satisfied with him in every respect, 
and he is no enthusiast. He expected to have found 
a good deal of bathos and stage effect; instead of 
which he saw a man much affected, very repentant, 
extremely submissive, and full of feeling, according to 
the exaggeration of his enthusiastic temperament, 





* Unpublished letter from Mirsheau to Madame du Saillant, dated 
December 13th 1780. This date belies that of the December 17th 
given by P. Chanseard as that of Mirabean’s release 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, with came date. 

{ Unpublished letter from Dupont de Nemours to Madame du 
Saillant, same date as preceding. 
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towards his father and his family, but at the same time 
quick and spirited with regard to others. As he 
disposes of the police, although he cannot leave Vin- 
cennes, they took him to Paris to clothe him, for 
he came out with scarcely a rag to cover him*. He 





° This fact, and the svowal of it, which require no comment, are 
confirmed by numerous details in the “ Letters from the Donjon of 
Vincennes,” Vol. I, pages 45 & 127; Vol. 11. pages 28, 39, 40, and 
41; Vol. III, pages 46, 91, 94, 158, 496, and 581; Vol. IV, pages 
150, and 165; and also by several passages in the letters we 
possess. We will quote from on unpublished letter, dated Junc 7th 
1779, in which Mirabeau says to Boucher: “1 am in want of every 
thing it is true, but the least of my privations in my confinement 
during the present season, is my want of cluthes. Let us attend to 
the most pressing mattera; at most I shall have two jackets und two 
pair of nankeen trowsers made, if I find I cannot do without them.” 

‘We also insert an extract which must excite interest with reference 
to Mirabean’s poverty, and does honour to his character. 

“ With regard to clothes, though naked, 1 will still take patience 
on young Lavisé's account. 

[This young mon, son of a turnkey of the donjon, copied Mira- 
dean's manuscripts, and acted as his secretary.) 

“ This young fellow, whove natural abilities are good, has the demon 

‘of the drama in his head. Le Kain instilled it into him, gave 
him lessons, and formed him without tho knowledge of bis father, 
who now trembles lest be should engage himeelf in some provinciul 
company of players. The best means of turning bie mind from this, 
ia to occupy him and supply him with a little money. It must be 
admitted that he earns some. I wish, therefore, that you would 
share what you have of mine between him and Sophie."——Uspub- 
lished letter from Mirabeas: to Boucher, dated July 9th 1779. 

Mirabeau did not limit his kindness to this single act, for he 
wrote some time after,— 

“The next time you see Lavisé, the son, have the goodness to 
ask him rather seriously, what connexion he has with travelling 
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lodged at the house of the clerk of the secret office 
[Boucher], who always governs him. He went with 
his brother-in-law to see the Duke of Nivernois, aud 
got through his visit nobly, and with an air of protec- 
tion. He has grown taller *, and much stouter ; and 
he says that if I am aware of this physical revolution 
in him, so extraordinary at his age, it will give me some 
faith in his mental revolution. He has, however, 
always a tendency to determination of blood to the 
head, and on the very day of his release he inundated 
his bed by 2 bleeding at the nose. He went next day 
to see his brother-in-law, who showed him the hotel t. 
Ou seving my portrait, he was much agitated, aud burst 
into tears, uttering only the words— My poor father!’ 
Iu short, du Saillant does not cease saying that Dupont 





theatres, and plays on the Boulevards, and to speak to him with 
contempt of these things.”"—Uupublished letter from Mirabeau to 
Boucher, dated August 92nd 1780. 

* On this subject the Bailli wrote:—“ He and I, ia this respect, 
ure ulike; for 1 am assured that I grew several lines taller, from 
twenty-eight to thirty years of age."— Unpublished letter from the 
Bailli to the Marquis of Mivabeau, dated December 81st 1780, 
‘The Bailli was nearly six feot * high. 

“1 em not much surprised at what you state, because I am 
asoured that the same thing bappened to myself, and that from 
twenty-aight to thirty years of age, I grew several lines taller,”— 
Unpublished letter from the Bailli to Madame du Saillant, dated 
Jansary lit 1781. 

+ Mirsbean also relates the impression it made upon him. 

© What I felt was co acute, thut another strong emotion crossing 





© Nearly six feet six inches, English messure.—ra. 
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must have hammered him dreadfully. Without want: 
ing faith in this particular, I have still more in the 
efficacy of bolts and bars, and turnkeys. Forty-two 
months spent ina place where there is no other society 
than gothic and gloomy dungeons, and the night 
howlings from the subterranean vaults and other neigh- 
bourhoods, constitute a species of physic that may well 
remodel a man’s mind. Human nature requires mis- 
fortune. But we have not yet reached the conclusion ; 
and I will guarautee his wife from his enthusiasm os 
well as from his follies—the whole as in duty bound *.” 

The duration and severity of this confinement in the 
donjon of Vincennes—the general impression produced 
by the publication of Manuel’s collection, and the 
unfavourable prejudices which it has cast upon Mira- 
beau’s memory—the influence which so long e deten- 
tion must necessarily have exercised over the prisoner's 
subsequent career, over his studies, his opinions, his 
systems, his resolutions, and his private and public life, 
~—have induced us to give this deplorable episode at 
greater length, by extending the extracts which ex- 
plain, and, we trust, show it under a new aspect. Once 
it, my-eyes were covered with » cloud, my head ran round, and I 
was obliged quickly to get a chair, with such @ confusion of ideas 
as the sight of the universe crambling to dust around me would not 
have rnised."—Unpublished letter to Madame du Saillant, dated 
December 19th 1780. 


© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailh of Mirabeau, 
dated December 20th 1780. 
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beyond this particular period of persecution, which 
stands out in such strong relief in the midst of even a 
whole life of persecution, we ste bound to make cur 
narrative proceed more rapidly, in order to reach those 
subsequent periods, where important matters will again 
arrest our progress, and detain us some time. 


- BOOK X. 


Havino now concluded the principal episode of our 
work, four books more will enable us to complete the 
history of Mirabeau’s private life. Before we proceed 
with our narrative, however, we may be allowed to 
dwell for a moment upon the character of an individual 
to whom we shall scarcely have occasion to allude in 
Mirabean’s pudlic life, and whose absence our readers 
will perhaps regret, because his mind is equally terse, 
original, and elevated. 

Though we bave shown the Marquis of Mirabeau 
in an unexpected light, we have perhaps drawn him 
rather under than above his due proportions. Perhaps 
also, from our fault, the reader has been unable to 
perceive how much of virtue and of the kindly feelings 
of human nature were concealed under his incon. 
ceivable harshness as a father—how much of lofty 
knowledge and sincere and generous philanthropy, 
under pride of lineage, and the vanity of being the 
chief of a sect. 
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Our present undertaking is to write the life of 
Mirabeau, not thet of his father. We therefore con- 
sider ourselves bound to give, concerning the latter, 
only such matters as tend to the development of his 
son’s cheracter. But these matters consist wholly of 
writings and acts of severity; and every thing beyond 
them which could place the Marquis of Mirabeau in a 
very different light— that is to say, not in that of a harsh 
father, but in that of a man and a philosopher—would 
be merely episodic, and therefore out of place. Had we 
introduced these things as our narrative advanced, inco- 
herence and prolixity would have been the consequence, 
and the natural course of events would have been 
continually interrupted. Jt was our duty therefore to 
avoid this, in order not only to preserve unity in our 
work, but to keep its main object always in view, or at 
least to take care that our readers did not too often 
deviate from the direct road by which we were leading 
them towards it. The system we are bound to pursue 
is therefore not very favourable to the memory of the 
Marquis of Mirabeau. But as the character of this 
individual commands our respect, which, if possible, 
we would willingly communicate to the public, we 
think that before we reach that period of our work 
when the name of this really high-minded man will 
be mentioned no more, it behoves us to add 2 few 
touches to the portrait we have already given of him, 
These additions will show him to have been a much 
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better man than he has hitherto appeared; and they 
are the more to be relied on as they are taken from 
letters which he wrote without any pretension, and the 
future publication of which it was impossible he could 
have foreseen. 

We therefore transcribe some short extracts from 
another series of important letters written by the 
Marquis of Mirabeau. These letters form no part of 
the family correspondence, from which we have already 
taken so much, and shall continue to extract throughout 
this work. The following fragments belong to a series 
of letters quite unknown to the public. They were 
written to a learned Italian, the Marquis Longo, first 
professor of political economy and afterwards librarian 
of the Breva at Milan. Krom this voluminous col- 
lection, we have selected portions referring to the 
studies and writings of the Marquis of Mirabeau, to 
questions of religious philosophy, and even to politics; 
and these selections are given in the Appendix to the 
present volume, to which we trust the reader will turn, 
excited not only by the curiosity which we hope we 
have raised in him with regard to this singular man, 
but likewise by the merit of his letters themselves, so 
original, so picturesque, and so well suited to the 
modern taste of innovation and boldness of style. In 
this latter quality the Marquis of Mirabeau was very 
remarkable, and he jocularly characterises it in the 
following paragraphs, which we transcribe as a conclu- 
sion to this digression. 
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“1 thank you for your indulgence regarding my 
atyle, which I should be ashamed of, if I had not 
awallowed all my shame Jong ago. I wish I had less 
deserved your indulgence; but having been educated 
in a mountain castle, with my three brothers, by a 
private tutor at thirty crowns® a year, and thrown into 
8 regiment to live in idleness at thirteen years of age, 
Thad no master until I was three and twenty. He 
was an excellent and patient Aristarchus, one of the 
best and most prudent writers of the present aget; 
but he was unable to temper my vivacity, which carried 
me too far. A warm, rich and germinating heart 
rendered the epistolary style familiar to me. Having 
naturally a good ear, I could have worked up my prose 
as Boileau did his verses; but I never cared about it; 
and if Rouséeau, for instance, had been troubled with 
my business, my family, or my station, he would have 
been unable to write a single volume after his own 
fashion. Now, your humble servant, independently of 
what will be published, which is perhaps as voluminous 
as all you have seen, has fifty quarto and twelve folio 
volumes at least of what is really nothing but scrib- 
bling. Abundance, I know, is the nature of the wild 
plum-tree; and provided it yields wherewith to supply 
the people with a good drink, it would be a pity to 

* Less than £4 sterling —Ta. 


+ Miraleau, as we have already stated, spoke in the same terms 
of Lefranc of Pompignan. 
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lop off any of its branches or to graft it in order to 
produce four or five fine plums for the table of an 
épicure*.” 

“My style, formed like an oyster-shell, is so over- 
charged with different layers of ideas, that to make it 
intelligible would require a punctuation invented on 
Purpose, were it worth the trouble. But what would 
be the use of an invention at this period of inter. 
regnum, marked by a relaxation of all literary discipline 
in our language, which, like our army, is never in want 
of any thing but generals. What would it avail at 
this present time, when my sentences, instead of being 
drawn up in proper Jine of review and battle, are, in 
my editions, most of them orphanst, so confused, even 
bythe punctuation, that I can no longer understand them 
mysclf; but what must they be when words are sub- 
stituted, which some invisible and facetious imp appears 
to have selected on purpose to produce absurd and 
laughable blunders. As I have risked many new 
expressions, I am much exposed to rash opinions, 
which I admit I deserve; but it follows that I am 
not understood. What a pityt!” 

«oe 8% * Notwithstanding all 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to the 
Marquis Longo, dated January 17th 1777. 

+ Almost all the works of the Marquis of Mirabeau were pub- 

lished in foreign countries, and anonymously. 


$ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to the 
Marquis Longo, dated August 28th 1777. 
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my excuses, I have followed your advice of plenary 
indulgence, in reperusing my manuscript—which I 
did not formerly do—for to reperuse one’s own work 
is equivalent to examining one’s face in 8 looking-glass. 
However, 1 love my own prose, because it is like 
myself; and I am, as you know, a very Marplot from 
impatience. But though abundant, it is not less full 
of thought. Some and many of those pangs of the 
conscience of intellect termed taste, say to me, as well 
as to others: ‘What idle prating!'—but like the cock 
of Limoges, the first Lemousin Baron is infatuated 
with, and sleeps to, the noise of his own crowing *. 
. * . * * * 

« Add to what I have said, numerous typographical 
blunders. In any other style such blunders are tole- 
rated, but in mine, the misplacing of a single comma 
makes nonsense. You would laugh to see me reading 
my own sentences two or three times over in order to 
comprehend my own meaning; and then concluding 
my task with a saying the very reverse of that pro- 
nounced by the Eternal upon the creation, and which 
may be termed an iuterpreter of truth well charged 
for its mission. But independently of the mistakes 
making nonsense, there are others quite laughable. 
My publisher, a fellow of good sound sense, in the 
full meaning of the term, has sometimes tried in his 


* Same letter. Iu right of his wife, the Marquis had the title of 
“First Baron of Limoges.” . 
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own way td render me intelligible. For instance, I 
had written: “A conqueror cannot bear to see himself 
passed ;” but the good man judiciously substituted “to 
be surpassed,” 

‘We now resume our narrative. 

Mirabeau having quitted the donjon of Vincennes, 
undertook, before he did any thing else, to obtain 
his mother’s consent to a private deed of separation 
from the Marquis, in order to put an end to the 
scandalous lawsuit between them, now on the eve of 
being brought to 4 public trial. He employed all his 
eloquence to soothe the Marchioness, and make her 
enter into his views. This fact is confirmed by a letter 
inserted in the Vincennes collection, which is one of 
the most eloquent that Mirabean ever penned*. On 
this occasion, his father did him justice. 

I am able to say on my honour and conscience, 
that following up close, as I do, the very active pace 
of Mr. Honoréf, I find that he goes straight-forward 
on the right road, frankly and warmly, and with a good 
heart. Nothing in the world, or even in the universe, 
is so impossible as the matter he has taken in hand. 
The harsh features of the Count may smoke as they 
list, nothing good and useful can proceed from the 





* Original letters from Vincennes, vol. iv. peges 58 to 67. Three 
other equally remarkable letters are to be found in vol ii. pp. 12— 
201, and vol. iv. p. 905. 

+ The reader must bear in mind, that Mirabeau, on leaving his 
prison, was to bear the name only of Honoré. 

VOL. 11. K 
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parallax of their two heads; but he, and his agents 
whom I perceive to be much discouraged, will fully 
discover, at least, what my respectable adverse party 
is*. Yesterday, for the twentieth time, he saw his 
mother, not ééte-d-ééte—-for he cannot succeed in 
obtaining a private conference—but in the presence of 
Berthelot, Mazurier, and the Abbé Larieut. The 
result is that Berthelot is to bring him, this morning, 
proposals of conditions. The storming, the passion, 
the fury, the rage, and the madness which he witnessed, 
leave him little hope that these proposals will be 
reasonable. ‘Ihe moon wil] decide the question.” 
Mirabeau failed in his attempt, the success of which 
was rendered impossible by a variety of circumstances, 
all explained in the letter before us, but upon which 
we shall dwell no longer, because the fact itself, which 
is only of secondary importance, not having been 
alluded to by any of Mirabeau’s former biographers, 
we are not bound to enter into minute explanations, 
This plan of silence upon certain topics we always 
pursue whenever we meet with circumstances, quite 
unknown to the public, which are better buried in 
oblivion, and their omission does not injure our narra- 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mira- 
bean, dated December 26th 1780. 

+ The Marchioness of Mirabeau's agents, by whom she was 
governed, 

$ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to Madame 
du Saillant, dated December Slst 1780. 
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tive. On the present occasion we are content to state 
that Mirabeau’s exertions had no other effect than that 
‘of irrevocably alienating from himself the affections 
of his mother*, who, till then, had dearly loved him. 
Her perverse advisers had brought her to consider her 
son the accomplice of their joint persecutor, the 
moment he ceased to be his father’s victim. 

Before we quit this subject, we must notice an inpu- 
tation which has been often ond wrongfully cast upon 
Mirabeau, that of writing libels alternately upon his 
father at the instigation of his mother, and upon the 
latter at the command of his father. 

Mirabeau himself states that he never published but 
one statement, which was written in Holland+; 
that scarcely one half of it was of his own composi- 
tiont; that it was as hastily written, as it was incon- 
siderate and .criminal;—it was, in short, “begun, 
copied, printed, and distributed in a weck§.” [is 
grief and indignation induced him to grant this to the 
grief and indignation of the Marchioness of Mirabeau, 

* This fact is attested by the following passage in a letter from 
Sophie, dated January 16th 1785. 

“You are then at variunce with your mother. Elow could she 
resist your arguments, your tenderness, and her own affection? She 
is running headlong to her ruin; this greatly affects ine, fur she was 
su kind to us, especially to me!” 

+ Original Letters from the Donjon of Vincennes, vol. i. p. 70. 

+ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 614, The remainder was written hy Groubert 


de Groubental, the advocate whose signature it bore. 
§ Ibid. vol. iii. p. 236. 
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who thought herself and him implicated in a most 
monstrous accusation®. The mistake of biographers, 
who suppose him guilty several times of the same 
thing, originates first, in the strong expressions used by 
the Marchioness, who, in the several cases published 
by her, deplores her aon’s misfortunes; and secondly, 
in the care she took to republish, in a case drawn up 
for her by Lacroix Frainville, an advocate who after- 
wards acquired great and well merited celebrity, the 
letters written by Mirabeau from Dijon to M. de 
Malesherbes, soliciting his release from prison, and 
a revision of the judgment against him by default in 
the case of Villeneuve Moans+. Mirabeau, who took 
every opportunity of explaining this business, refers to 
it in one of his testamentary letters, from which we 
have extracted in a former part of this work; we 
allude to the one he wrote to his father on the @nd 
of May 1779, after he had made preparations for 
committing suicide, which he was deterred from doing 
by the humanity of M. Lenoir. He expresses himself 
in the following terms. 

* Original Letters from the Donjon of Vincennes, vol. iii, pp- 
100, 416, 481. We have before quoted from a letter in which the 
Marquis of Mirabean himself speaks of “the most atrocious and 
mont perfidious suggestions” which misled his son. This expression 
proves that the horrible accusation which could only have come 
from him, was not made by him. Unpublished letter from the 
Marquis to the Bailli of Miraboaw, dated September 30th 1780. 

+ See Original Letters from the Donjon of Vincennes, vol. iii. 
p S54. 
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»  T swear to you that it never entered my head to 
so what you have published I did,—either to see you 
in a court of justice, or to become a party to my 
mother’s suit against you. The frankness with which 
I dare ‘to expreas my thoughts, at a moment when I 
no longer require the assistance of any human being, 
but merely to satisfy my conscience, must convince 
you of the truth of my assertion.” 

Again we have evidence to confirm this assertion, 
and it lies in the very testimony of his detractors— 
that is to say, his father and his uncle. But to avoid 
the inconvenience of forestalling our own narrative, as 
well as that of repetitions, we shall place this evidence 
in Book XIV, in which we purpose giving an account 
of the different works written by Mirabeau from 1772 
to 1783. 

Mirabean took up his temporary abode at Boucher’s, 
having yet been unsuccessful in obtaining leave to 
retarn to his paternal dwelling, or even to see his 
father. 

“ You ask me if I see him? No, doubtless. I reply 
to him only under dictation and through the medium 
of Gaygon*. I shall allow him to see me very soon. 
T however found myself face to face with him, one day, 


© The Marquis’s Secretary, already mentioned. His patron 
termed him his Fidus Ackates, and did not separate from him till 
death. Having lived together during forty-six years, they died 
within a fortnight of each other. 
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as I left Desjobert’s*. His eye was piercing, his ap- 
pearance strong and healthy. He cast down his eyes, 
drew on one side as far as he could, and I passed ont.” 
The father and son had not met before during nine 
years! 

Another and more serious matter now occupied 
Mirabeau's attention: this was his appeal from the 
judgment of the Baiiliage of Pontarlier, pronounced 
March 10th 1777. On this matter we derive our 
materials from the family correspondence. 

“tT think I informed you that I made Honoré give 
up the impossible thing he had undertakent. But we 
are now entering the real labyrinth from which I alone 
can withdraw him: and this is the task of replacing 
his head upon his shoulders. So long as there was 
any hope of his beginning his new career by bringing 
his mother to terms, I declined meddling with this: 
first, in order not to complicate matters; and secondly, 
because it was too soon for me to place any dependance 
upon him. Nevertheless, having stopped him in the 
other business, I could not refuse him permission to 
proceed in his own way with this; and behold! the 
lawyers are already at work §!” 





* Deajobert wes the Marquis's counsel. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabesu, 
dated January 26th 1781. 

} A private deed of separation between the Marquis and Mar- 
chionoss of Mirabean. 

§ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Builli of Mirsbean, 
dated February 21st 1783. 
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‘We shall not here repeat the unnecessary details 
given by Peuchet and Vitry, concerning the prelimi- 
nary arrangements in this matter, and the steps neces- 
sary for obtaining a communication of the proceedings ; 
neither shall we again repeat nor extract what Mirabeau 
says in his correspondence and statements concerning 
the illegalities contained in these proceedings,—such 
as the irregularity of the inquest, the tampering with 
witnesses, the falseness of the evidence, supposition 
of facts, gross partiality, and the animosity of the 
judges. The time is come for us to proceed straight 
to the results, attending always to the development of 
character, which is our principal object. We therefore 
continue to extract from the family correspondence. 

“My rascal, as bold and enterprising as we, at his 
age, were discreet and shy, goes on pushing his point 
with M. de Maurepes with whom he is at play ; also 
with the keeper of the seals, against whom ho is 
pleading, and is driving straight towards letters of 
abolition—a thing very possible; for there are times 
and places for using a pole and leaping beyond all rules. 
Nevertheless, he was suddenly stopped by the interests 
of his accomplice, and wanted to go to cassation. 
I therefore thought it high time that I should come 
forward and place myself at the head of the business. 
These persons, issue of my loins, have forced me, at 
sixty years of age, to undergo my novitiate with Jews, 
spies, police-officers, placemen, ed altra simil canaglia; 
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—thus behold me, at sixty years of age, an apprentice 
criminalist! In truth, the honest people who, for ten 
years past, have followed me through every possible 
difficulty, say they never yet ssw me shrink; but I 
know the weight of man’s passing opinion, and must 
act as if it were against me, leaving myself the power 
of making use of Honoré in the best manner I can. 
He catches me upon the sharp point of his intellect ; 
but you well know the nerve and chyle of people of 
his race; and I feel more each day that the intellect is 
only a tool, and that rectitude is in the heart. De- 
claring, therefore, that I place myself at the head of 
the business, is to declare that I will treat with the 
partica. But here I have two, whose interests are 
absolutely opposed to each other; namely, the Ruffeys, 
whose daughter is under sentence of condemnation, 
her reintegration being common to us; and her hus- 
band, a mere man-machine, but whose interests are 
represented by Valdahon,—this man having been in- 
troduced into the family by a lawsuit that made a 
noise, and out of revenge for which his father-in-law 
married again. This makes a complication of interests, 
and separate treaties, all of which must be brought to 
a single point. For the present the lawyers are at 
work dissecting the proceedings, in order to expose 
the flaws therein. At the same time, I am proceeding 
to negociste, for I must do so in more than one way. 
Besides this, the two parliaments must be indeed well 
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disposed ; for the noblesse de robe*, insulted by the 
noblesse de P épée, especially when of high rank, is 
to be feared in a case like the present ¢.” 

This appeal gave Mirabeau constant occupation. 
His father, always invisible to him, guided him by 
letter, and continued to give an account of him to his 
uncle. 

* All is extraordinary to this man, and every thing 
must long remain in the regions of the imagination. 
‘Whiat is not so is, that he appears to have always the 
same confidence and docility, and that he is never idle 
night or day, showing as much ardour for work, and 
activity in business, as obedience. On my part—as 
1 know that this man, who is drawn to the right by 
his heart, and to the left by his head, which is always 
four yards from him, is made up of reflection like a 





* The families of Ruffey end Monnier hed charges and altiances 
in the parliaments of Burgundy and Franche-Comté, 

+ Unpnblished letter, already quoted, from the Marquis to the 
Bailli of Mirabean, dated February 2ist 1781. Such o view of the 
case could not but incresse the Bailli's hatred to the nobles of the 
Robe, and he replied— 

© Tebould fear more than all the rest the vendetta of the mga- 
muffins in gowns. This is the worst part of the business. It was 
as he contemplated this species of men that God exclaimed, ¢ Cor- 
rupta est omnis camis.’— Unpublished Letter from the Bailli to the 
Marquis of Mivabeaw, dated March 2nd 1781, 

« Therefore I have long been convinced, that if corruption dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth it would be again found in the 
courts of justice.”—Unpublished letter from the same to the same, 
dated Moy 4th 1781. 
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looking-glass; 23 I know that his attraction, his 
situation, and his talents, will lead him to cut a figure 
in an age when words have no sound, writings no fixed 
character, rights no reality, and duties no authority, 
«—when all is conducted as at Lilliput, that is to say, 
eo far as regards dimunitiveness, but without founda- 
tion or principles ;—I endeavour to pour into him my 
head, my soul, my heart, and all,—the sound and 
available knowledge produced by a long course of 
study and meditation*. I think he is beginning to 
conceive that at sixty-six s man has a longer nose than 
at thirty, and that good counsel may be drawn from 
an elderly gentleman who never was a dupe but for 
his own convenience, and on that great principle, de- 
rived from a constant and fruitful reading of history, 
namely, that the most skilful and bustling make 
hundred-and-thirty sword thrusts in water, for each 
effective thrust, and that all the intrigues of the 
Palatine, Longueville, Chatillon, Chevreuse, and Mont- 
bazon, sleep in the same grave, and effected nothing 
but what would have happened without themt. I 
think he ia convinced, at present, that the true road 
to distinction is the most perfect honesty, and that 
this alone can lead to greatness. Not that, with the 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabesu, 
dated March 8th 1781. 

t Unpublished letter from the sume to the same, dated Jan. 12th 
3781, 
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advances he has made, the age in which he lives, his 
disposition, a certain fund of lightheartedness, and 
that terrible ‘ gift of familiarity,’ as Gregory the 
Great terms it—a gift which makes him turn about 
great men as he would faggots of sticks—-I ever 
dreamt of making him (magnum opus!) a man with 
the delicacy of his grandfather, his uncle, or even his 
father ; but he is well persuaded that I must have 
him an honest man or nothing. With regard to the 
matter in hand concerning him, I could not get the 
cases drawn up by counsel until this week. I have 
full powers from the Ruffeys, who are really excellent 
people, and timid too, and whose confidence in and 
reliance upon my equity makes me quite ashamed *. 
“Nevertheless, nothing yet comes to a point in 
Honoré’s case. He has the best advantages in the 
world in actions, talents, disposition, and friends, ta 
make the fortune of a roué; and he would go far, 
even now,—if far he could go in a country where 
nothing is far—where there are no longer any other 
pleasures than those of coteries—where, in one word, 
all is perishingt ; for, thanks to the presumption of 
the ignorant who are duped by rogues! each day the 
cord that is strangling the statet is drawn tighter, 
* Unpublished letter from the same to the same, already quoted, 


dated March 8th 1781. 
+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Feb. 7th 
1781. 


Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 15th 
1782. 
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and fresh matches are in readiness to fire the mine now 
preparing under the public territory*.” : 

The Bailli, on the other hand, expressed himself 
almost in the same manner concerning his nephew. 
: “ Notwithstanding what may be said of the past, if 
Honoré will bespatter the public a little less, and be 
a little more methodical, the very noise he makes, not 
less than his nature, will render him the Corypheus of 
the times; for he is a good actor, a man of intellect 
with almost genius, neither shy nor timid (qualities 
which put our noses out of joint, if our noses have 
been put out of joint). You may be assured that 
he is calculated for all the humbugs of society; and it 
is this, and only this, that he is now pursuing t.” 

You are right,” the Marquis replied; “he is 
come in full time, since the time for people of his 
stamp is come ; and if he hed less of exuberance, and 
one inch less of folly, he would have made the greatest 
of fortunes by his very defects, a thing which no honest 
man can do in these times. But to keep him above 
water, and make him return to honesty, are the very 
devil, and I am at a loss how they are to be done?”. 

Mirabeau, however, employed his time well, if we 
are to credit Dupont’s testimony. 
7 Uopaaod ee fom a pis sl amy 
dated May 10th 1781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated February 7th 1781. 

} Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated March 11th 1781. 
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* T am a witness that our friend Gabriel, or Honoré, 
or whatever you are pleased to call him, is surcharged 
beyond measure with business and work. His father, 
whom I have had the happiness of inducing to place 
the greatest confidence in him, gives him opportunity 
ag well as the right of showing himself to all those who 
are prejudiced against him—to all his relatives and 
connexione—under a favourable aspect, and as pur- 
auing a moat noble and prudent line of conduct *.” 

The Marquis said the same thing. 

“ At Versailles he behaved well and displayed great 
ability. I had allowed him to go thither in continu- 
ation of the character he is playing here, and to give 
him, according to my plan, an opportunity of doing 
public penance within the church, instead of spending 
years at the door, according to the natural formt. 
Meanwhile, I know, by the combined accounts of those 
who see him constantly, that he is no longer the man 
he appeared to us. He is now formed; he now con- 
tains himself, and is even imposing, in spite of his 
extreme vivacity, which he continues to keep under 
controul. Since the time I desired that he should 
forget, every thing and become exactly like # sheet of 
white paper, he has turned his confinement to good 





* Unpublished letter from Dupont de Nemours to Sophie, dated 
February 26th 1781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabesu, 
dated January 19th 1781. 
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acoount, having learnt English, Greek, Italian, and 
Spanish, and deeply studied the ancients, especially 
Tacitus, whose worke he is translating. His mind, 
ever penetrating, has become correct ; and his powers 
of intellect are doubled since he has begun to expand. 
He feels himself at his ease, and pursues the right road. 
He has the glance of an eagle.” 

This is certainly a very unusual form of expression 
from the pen of the Marquis, whose praises, however, 
could not long remain unqualified. 

“I spend my life,” he wrote three days after, “ in 
cramming him, by letter, with principles and with all 
I know ; for this man, always the same in his machinal 
endowments, has, by his long and solitary studies, done 
nothing more than increase the jumble of matters in 
his head, which forms a library turned topsy-turvy ; 
and perfect his skill in dazzling with superficials, for 
he has inhaled formula of every thing, but can sub- 
stantiate nothingt. I must speedily look to this, 
for his head is @ positive furnace, and his talents and 
facility are so great that, of necessity, the poor devil 
must be withdrawn from amid snaresand danger. He 
must have a guide; and this guide must be either you 
or me. Assuredly I shall be unable to get the better 


© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirsbeau, 
dated February 19th 178). 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Februsry 
I6th 1781. 
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of all the talents for society which he possesses, as you 
know, and which, morosely speaking, befit him for the 
Office of a good-for-nothing fellow. I neither flatter 
myself that I can effect this, nor shall I make the 
attempt. I feel that it would require three times more 
‘energy than I possess; and if my failing to act was 
not a want of duty to my ancestors who now surround 
me, I should long ago have done as d’Orvilliers* did, 
with the reservation that I should have selected your 
place of residence for that of my retirement. But I 
cannot do this without spoiling every thing, and, in 
my particular sphere, yielding to the wicked an advan- 
tage to which they are not entitled t.” 
“ La Saillanette}, an indefatigable déprecatris”, 
and her husband, pressed the Marquis to see his son. 

They do not cease assuring me, that it is by 
word of mouth this man requires me to govern and 
ripen him, and feed him with my principles, plans and 
documents; he being very sensitive, and unable to be 
guided except by me. I know this very well, and I 
also know that he believes it. But you are aware of 


* An allusion to Count d’Orvilliers, who, after long and glorious 
services in the pavy, yielded to the fatigue of his lengthened labours 
and to the grief arising from the loss of « beloved wife, and suddenly 
withdrew to his estate, whence be coon after entered the ecclesias- 
tical school of St. Magloire. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated April 20th 1781. 

t Madame du Snillant. 
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the manner of thinking of such people: something is 
always due to them. I am continually assured that it 
is by no means difficult to make him wince; that 
nothing can be said to him directly without his eyes, 
his lips, and the heightened colour of his cheeks betray- 
ing that all within him is in rumour; but the least 
show of affection makes him burst into tears, and he 
would jump into the fire for you. It cannot have 
escaped your recollection that, during his childhood, 
when he was only a monstrous male of his species, 
both physically and morelly, he used to say, and even 
to persuade those who did not know him, that we acted 
injudiciously towards him, and did not go the right 
way to work with him. My love of peace, which 
perhaps partakes of indolence, has always made me 
dread cohabiting with this turbulent emanation from 
his intractable mother. His marriage with an heiress 
of his own choice seemed to separate us, which was an 
advantege to both. He afterwards ruined himself, 
and me too, and has not deserved well of me. Must 
it now become my duty, under the affliction of a 
strangury, which the greatest congeniality of temper 
can alone ensble me to bear, to take such a com. 
panion? I confess that I have great difficulty in 
making up my mind to it; for it is sufficient to have 
been, during forty years, a martyr to perpetuation *.” 

© Unpublisbed letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirebean, 
dated May 15th 1781. 
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A domestic event now intervened : the long-debated 
question was decided in due course of law, and, in 
spite of the lengthened defence of the Marquis of 
Mirabesu, his wife obtained « judicial separation and 
the full enjoyment of her property*. The Marquis 
thus expresses himself on the subject : 

“On receiving this intelligence, and replying ‘So 
much the better, for my horses which will not have to 
take me to thank the judges,’ I prophesy to all, that 
this new order of things will become heavier each 
day, and kill me at last. Not only have I Jost most of 
my witnesses, but the dearest and most intimate of 
those who remain are unable to judge me. I must 
be myself and have my own memory, and have spent 
the days and the nights with myself that I have done, 
to know whether I am treated as J deserve, at least 
according to our own feeble views. And as, from the 
hair of my head to my toe-nails, I am tied up and 
bound with cords at the bottom of the abyss, at the 
end of my long life, which has become so painful ever 
since I espoused discord and engendered plunder, let 
it anffice for you to know, that when the other judg- 
ment t, was pronounced, my mind was made up, and 


* By a decree of the Grand Chamber of the Parliament of Paria 
of the 16th May 1781. 

+ A judgment, dated February 14th, 1777, afterwanis net aside, 
entirely in favour of the Marchioness, with regard to very consiiler- 
able claims which she had set np. 
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00 qe knew it. 1 negociated the whole through 
Nieolai*, who is dead. All my family were armed 
against me except the only sound member}, who was 
in good bands. I intended leaving my power of 
attorney with Du Saillant, and with an annuity of 
8000 livres, withdrawing to Tuscany; and J hed the 
Grand Duke’s word that none of my children should 
be allowed to enter his dominions, except with my 
own consent. But now I have obtained Honor’s 
telease; and I have duties to perform towards him, 
for he is in want of me. On the day this judgment 
was delivered, I received marks of friendship which 
cheered up my heart s littlet.” Thet girl, Du Sail- 





© The Abbé Nicolai was the chargé d'affaires, at Paris, of Leo. 
pold, Grand Duke of Tuscany. The Abbé died in 1780. On that 
occasion the Marquis of Mirabean wrote— 

“ He wan an excellent man; and us he was indefutigable in doing 
good, he would have done much more bad he lived. He was s 
tort of mortar among nations, diplomatic poszolana, which neither 
the sun nor the frost could scale.”—-Uapublished letter from the 
Marquis of Mirabeaw to the Marquis Longo, dated October 24th 
1780. 

+ Madame du Seillant. 

+t Sophie, in her solitude, took great interest in this event. 

The situation,” she wrote to Mirabeao, “in which you de 
veribe your father to be, affects me most powerfully, He was 
alresdy vo interesting to me. The dsy ou which he yields, and 
receives you back into favour, will render him atill dearer to me.”— 
Unpublished letter from Sophie to Mirabeaw, dated May 24th 
7a, 

‘Whatever, at » Inter period, were the feelings, rather suggested: 
‘than spontaneous, of the Countess of Mirsbean, she was desply 
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lant, who had the rage of bringing home her brother, 
bestirred herself and entreated, and turned and twisted 
me in every way. It was urged, that as the hostile 
cabal had spread a report that the success of my law- 
suit was to be the signal of my son's return to my 
house, this was the time to prove the contrary; and 
besides, I could no longer leave my son in the streets, 
or in the house of another person, as that would quite 
prevent him, &c. I merely replied, that the circum- 
stance did not bind me to do anything extraordinary. 
Boucher, at whose house you know he lives, came with 


afflicted at this event, of which sho sprake in a manner that induces 
us to notice it here, more especially as it is the proposition of rome 
foture developments in our work. 

“ I cannot tell you how much I am grieved. I dare not express 
to my father all that I feel. My uncle (the Bailli) mentioned it to 
te with tears in his eyes, and you may imagine how much this 
affected me, and troly it would bave melted » rock; I would 
willingly bave accompanied him to Bignon; for you must know 
better than any body elee, that I have always evidently wished to 
to be again in the midet of a family from whom I have received so 
mach kindness, But I represented, that in my present situation 
with M. de Mirabean, it was impossible for me to goto his father's 
house, et the rick of meeting him there, or with the sad necessity 
of excluding him from it, and depriving all hie family of seeing him, 
Notwithstanding all this, I mentioned the matter to my father, who, 
though much attached to my father-in-law, and greatly regretting 
the misfortune that bas befallen us, was not of opinion that I should 
goto Bignon. This is sufficiently telling you that [ am unable to 
follow my inclination, having no other rale of conduct then my 
father's will.” — Unpublished letter from the Countess of Mirabraw 
se Madame du Saillant, dated June 5th 1781. 

La 
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the others. He isa man well broken in to harness, 
being cold and prodent. After dinner, he began to 
entreat me, One sudden his chest began to swell, bis 
eyes to fill with tears, and he said to me with soba: 
* Whatever prejudices, Sir, you may entertain against 
my profession, 1 am a man prone to good—the proof 
of this is, thet I am very poor. Well, sir! I offer 
wayself ag a security for your son. You shall be satis- 
fied with him ; and if ever I have deserved any thing 
from you....’ He could say no more, but rose and 
rushed to the drawing-room door. He was agitated 
to suffocation. 1 followed, and having embraced him, 
assured him thst, though my plans had been very 
different, he should present my son to me. The 
emotion of such a man, who is indeed poor*, though 
powerful in his class, really affected me, and I spoke 
in such a strain, that the ensuing evening, after having 
given notice to the Chevalier Scépeaux, whose Bayard 
bosom has much of my affection, and has great influ- 
ence over me, Boucher and the family suddenly 


* Among « thousand proofs of this fart, we offer to our renders 
only one, which is contained in the following passage from s letter 
written by Mirabean to his sister. 

“1 knew, I know still, and I see with my own eyes, that this 
Boucher, who has a ridicutonsly amall salary for so confidential an 
office, this man who has uscommon talents, tried and acknowledged 
iotegrity, is bat in indifferent excumstances, though holding an 
‘appointment which, in the hands of certain individuals, would be an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth."— Unpublished leter, dated December 
19th 1780. 
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brought me Honoré, and whilst he was at my feet, 
the chevalier embraced me saying: ‘He is the prodi- 
gal son!’ T told Honoré, as I gave him my hand, that 
having long since pardoned an enemy, I offered my 
hand to a friend, and that I hoped some day to be able 
to bless ason. By such means he is now in the house. 
I found him grown much stouter, particularly about 
the shoulders, neck, and head. He has our own 
form, construction, and gait, save and except his 
quicksilver attributes. His hair is very beautiful, his 
forehead is very open, and so are his eyes. His accent 
is much less studied now than it was formerly, though 
it is a little so still. His appearance is natural and 
unaffeeted, and his complexion is not of so high a 
colour as it used to be. In every other respect, he is 
just the same as when you last saw him*. 

* You have no idea of the effect of the scene of last 
‘Tuesday upon poor Dupont, who is still in grief t, 


® Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailti of Mirabeau, 
dated May 22nd 1781. 

+ Dupont had just lost, March 20th 1781, his friend and bene- 
factor, the virtuous Torgot. 

From Turgot’s connexion with some of the Economists, bis ele- 
vation to the ministry in August 1774 must have given satisfaction 
and hope to the Marquis of Mirsbean, who, in hia letters of that 
period, epeake warmly on the subject. Subsequently, with reference 
to the mntiny of May 1775, the cause or pretence of which was, the 
high price of corn, the Marquis of Mirsbean wrote :— 

Av for Turgot, his courage is indomitable, but be is good by 
himeelf, The King alo shows himeelf,—this we must in justice 
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whom no exhortation could console, and who, on this 
ceeasion, forgot his own sorrows, threw to the wind 





amit. Ho mildly onid that it was not thes he must bo addressed, 
sd that nothing could be obteined from hisa throngh fear. He has 
‘written thus to Turgut: ‘I did not go oat, not becansa I was afraid, 
for I kuow not what fear is, and I shall, I think, ba in no burry 
to learn is,—Lut because there are #0 few persons who wish for order, 
that they must not be lost sight of." Unpublished letter from the 
Marquis t0 the Bailli of Miraieaw, dated May 8rd 1775, 

‘The Marquis afterwerde wrote :— 

4 Wo bave 10 favour of good ouly the King and Turgot, bat both 
‘are firm.” 

The unhappy monarch spoke in the same sense a short time 
Before he allowed his minister to be taken from him by court 
intrigue. There ere only Turgot and myself,” said he, “ who lore 
the people.” 

© Yet,” adda the Marquis of Mursbeas, “ although active sod 
wringible in opposition, Turgot and his master are wouk snd un- 
ekilful againat court cunning, insinuations, and well-timed entreaty ; 
tnd I think that Turgot will not go far, but he will retire covered 
with glory. Iwish the King had the courage to practise his virtues.” 
— Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Baill of Miraboow, 
dated May 9th 1775. 

‘Let us add » passage from one of the Bailli's repliee : 

Nothing surprises me but the atrocity or stupidity of those who 
dare to teach the populace the secret of their strength. 1 know not 
whence people derive their confidence that the public ferment will 
be stopped, If] am not deceived, such mutinis have slready pre- 
coded revolution.”— Unpublished letter from the Billi to the 
Morguis of Miraheaw, dated May 25th 1775, 

AG e subsequent period, the chief of the Economists disowned 
Turgot. 

4 Be assured,” he wrote, * that I do not see, and have net seen, 
either Tangot, D'Albert (Heutenant of police), or even Dupost. 
‘The proed knaves who surround the former attack none so stroagly 
oa they do the Economuats, and people are beginning to say that we 
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the buraing agony of his own grief, —in which, 
perhaps, there was a little of the smoke of disappointed 





are enemies, This is all I wished, and nothing annoyed me eo much 
te the connexion said to exist between us.” Unpubliched letter 
Srom the Marquis to the Boilli of Mirabeaw, dated May 29th 1775, 

At a still later period the Marquis passed « judgment upon 
Turgot, which, always excepting the hareh and cutting terms in 
which it is expressed, is not wholly contradicted by history. This, 
whilst it does justice to his talents, virtue, and patriotism, imputes 
to him inexperience, precipitancy, and » want of knowledge of 
mankind. 

“It is ssid,” writes the Marquis, “ that Messrs. Targot end 
Malesherbes are going to Italy. In this case you will see two men 
with good hearts and crooked understandings; and I know of 
nothing more unfit for governing than those two qualities."—-Un- 
published letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to the Marquis 
Longo, dated August 31st 1776. 

“ You have rightly judged Turgot, in times past and present. 
Hin is s cracked head, and philosophical after the fashion of those 
gentlemen whove political systems were to confound every other. 
As to bis plan of public revenue, he iv not the inventor of it. But 
bis premature mode of announcing it, bis ideal and awkward mode of 
adopting it, and his obstinate and disdsinfal manner of carrying it 
into effect, would have thrown him heck a whole century, if it were 
possible. A man in office must poseces either natural dignity and 
‘a correct judgment, or else an infinity of talent. He had nothing 
of the kind, being only a virtuous dreamer, and, when he acted, a 
trae breaker of necks.”— Unpublished letter from the Marquie to 
the Bailli of Mivabeaw, dated August 29th 1778, 

To these notes we add some observations on Turget, written 
about the same period by Mirabesu, who admired that minister 
without fansticiam, exposing bie faalte whilst he justly praised bis 
virtues, his arguments, aud his patriotic intentions. 

‘The following quotation is taken from the “ Mémoires du Ministére 
da Duc d'Aguillon,” by the Abbé Soulavie, who composed these 
memoirs, as we shall show in Book XIV of the present work, by 
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ambition—to become one of us, and think of nothing 
but our concerns*.” 





employing and working up reflections, notes and extracts of which 
Mirabean wrote the greater portion in the donjon of Vincenues, 
“In 1775, systems awkwardly conducted, and insidiously thwarted, 
led to some popular disturbances, M. Turgot, whose views contain 
some sublime thinge, but who is acquainted with man only through 
the medium of books, comes too bluntly to the point on all occa- 
sions, and, in spite of the age he lives in, and the character of his 
nation, would fain be the Cato of France. He wanted to refurm 
* monarchy incapeble of reform by any known means, and stmighten 
by main force an old uprooted tree. M. Turgot gives lemons 
to the young King, without perceiving that inatead of lessons 
he ought to give him firmness and a will to will. The King desires 
the good of hie netion; placed in the centre of corruption and 
disorder, he will lament their existence, but the fear of acting 
wrongly will render him inactive. Lastly, and I must say all, I 
think that M. Turgot, philosopher though he be, is somewhat of an 
enthusiast, and Joes not see all that surrounds him. He is like a 
man placed upon the lantern of the dome of the Invalides, who 
does not perceive the ant-hill swarming beneath his fect. From 
auch « beight he trampets forth most excellent views, and prin- 
ciples, and systems; but where are the means of putting them in 
praction? When e house is pulled down. there must be a place to 
deposit the materials until they are required in the rebuilding. In 
s great state like this, which is very old, and fall of abuses, three 
things are requisite: to obtain a perfect knowledge of ita present 
condition, to observe existing dats, and to agree and pursue the beet 
means for quitting the one and gaining the other. I certainly find 
genius in the articles of the Encyclopedia, entitled ‘ Existence,’ 
* Etymology,’ and ‘ Expanaibility.’ M. Turgot is the anthor of them. 
‘They are well written, und foll of matter, but not of such matter as 
is required in the government of an empire. In the present state of 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Baiili of Mirsbeav, 
dated May 28th 1781. 
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The Marquis was induced, by the loss of his 
law-suit, to modify his plans, so long and unhappily 
pursued, of paternal and domestic goverment. 

“T have told my children, and especially my son, 
who shows, in his way, a great inclination to be docile, 
that all has turned out ill according to and against my 
cogitations—that providence has shown me that it has 
not set its seal upon the consummation of my long 
and rough labours—that I have worked out my time, 
and proved sufficiently, at my risk and peril, and for- 
tune and humiliation, that dishonour and evil conduct 
in my own family, are not at all to my taste; that f am 
a witness for myself to having fulfilled my dutics 
towards my family and towards society—that I do not 
feel myself more crushed by the curse upon me, than I 
was before puffed out by infatuation; but that, hence- 
forth, remembering the powerful Homer, who reduced 
old age to the only part it is able to play, to prating, 
the precursor of dotage, and at most to giving advice, 
I have begun a new, but quiet and passive existence, 
regretting even wy inability to resign my house, my 
person, and my maintenance—that I shall appear 
ostensibly to support my children, when it is absolutely 
necessary, and secretly to give them advice whenever 
they really think me fit to do so—remembering never- 
theless that ss they have reached years of discretion, 


affairs, therefore, M. Torgot will never be a great minister, nor 
will be ever long remain a minister."—Page 185. 
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it is for themselves to conduct their own affairs, and 
for my son to reset his bead, and re-sew himoelf 
together piece by piece—that, lastly the sound mem- 
bers of my family will always be acknowledged by me, 
and the remainder vomited forth and forgotten*.” 

The discouragement of the Marquis now went to 
such length, that he had made up his mind to comply 
with his brother’s wishes, and withdraw into Provence. 

* Doubt not that my first and strongest inclination 
was to quit this Paris, where time is swallowed like s0 
much fog, without turning it to account or even per- 
ceiving it, and leave everything there to go to you. 
But, to pretend to rest, is to build in the air. More- 
ever, 83 a man of sense should fear sudden resolutions, 
I thought that, being unable to bring Honoré, I 
should be leaving him in the streets; and I was 
content to search for no other reason, although my 
taste for fondling him is by no means extreme, not- 
withstanding I am continually stimulated to do 0 by 
that little witch Du Saillant +.” 

A short time after Mirabeau returned to his father’s 
house, he accompanied the Marquis to the estate of 
Bignon, where the latter always spent some time every 
year. Here they remained together eight months. 
During this interval there are few facts worthy of 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated May 26th 1781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated May 29th 
1781, 
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ding ; but we must not omit to mention a family 
1 of which we have an exact account written by 
abeau, who composed, for the occasion, both the 
ds and music of an interlude, a work deserving of 
se only with reference to the intention *. 

Te could likewise give the particulars of a project of 
dictated by filial respect, to consecrate, by a rustic 
tument, the recollection of his father’s philanthro- 
works, As this project is mentioned in all its 





Besides this interlede, we have a number of pieces of poetry 
en by Mirabeau, who however candidly says: “ The truth is, I 
never written any poetry worth notice.”"—Original Letters 
1 Vincennes. Vol ii. p. 498. Nothing that we possess disproves 
sertion. The Marquis of Mirabeau had a taste for poetry, and 
ed bimuelf to it more than his son did. At an early age, being 
ed away by the natural confidence of youth, he tried his 
rdged pinions in a didactic poem, which he soon after abandoned. 
Ubave written the ‘Battle of Cassano,’ [in which bis futher was 
ingerously wounded’) ss an episode in the first canto, of ‘The 
of War,’ s poem composed by me at 8 period when poetry was 
ade, and the only one I was allowed to follow."——Domestic 
wire of the Marquis of Mirabeaw. 
e however continued to write postry ail his life, but his subjects 
of mere temporary interest. We have, for instance, a tolerably 
imitation, written by him, of Catullus's epithalamium of Thetis 
Peleus, which imitation was composed on the occasion of the 
iage of the Count of Gisors and Madile. de Nivernois, We 
of opinion that a more assidaons cultivation of poetry would 
rendered the Marquis of Mirsbean a poet of no mesn order, 
the reader will not be surprised at this sssertion, when the 
mt work has enabled him to appreciate the Marquis’s writings, 
otto quite unknown, which sre remarkable for an abundance, a 
ness, and an energy of metaphor often worthy of the most lofty 
ical language. 
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particulars by Peuchet* and Vitry+, we shall not 

- enter into the subject, because we wish to confine 
ourselves to facts that are really interesting and cha- 
racteristic t. 

Mirabeau, though restored to his family, had still 
long and severe trials to undergo; and the reader 
may form some notion of them from the correspond- 
ence published in 1806§, with more zeal than 
judgment, by I. F. Vitry, a friend of Mirabeau’s— 
8 correspondence real snd authentic, but garbled. 
We possess the originals of these letters, the unpub- 
lished portion of which, together with the remainder 
of our materials also unpublished, will serve us to 
continue our portrait of Mirabeau, painting him with 
his own colours as well as with those supplied by 
persons who had the best opportunities of observing 
and knowing him well. 

Reasons which we shall explain further on, now 





* Vol. ii. pp. 9, 18, 14, 15, of ang. 

t Unpublished letters, é&c., pp. 16, 32, 43. 

$ A few days after bis arrival at Bignon, Mirabeau, as he was 
shooting, wae rather bedly wounded by the awkwardness of a servant. 
A letter written to Vitry, dated September 9th 1781, makes us 
acquainted with this accident. This is what Mirabeau says of it. 

# Like another Louis XIV, I threw my gun upon the ground, 
for fear I should regale him with the eontents. The poor devil, who 
is much attached to me, is sufficiently punished for his thoughtless- 
ness, by the fear be experienced when he saw my blood flow.” 

‘This servant, on the 2nd of April 1701, wes still in Mirsbeau's 
service, and his master left him, by his will, 6000 francs. 

§ One volume 8vo, Pais, Le Normand, 1806. 
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induced the Marquis of Mirabeau to make a favour- 
able impression upon the Bailli with regard to his 
“nephew. 

« Give no credence to the reports which people are 
pleased to spread against him; believe nothing but 
what I tell you, for I know that ill-natured things 
have already been said. There are individuals inter- 
ested in destroying him *, and they would fain make the 
wolf so monstrous, that his ears are camels’ tails. But 
I will let you know every thing; this is doing justice, 
and it is also my duty. Though he so greatly resem- 
bles his mother, he has not her tormenting spirit, nor 
her domestic violence and turbulence; though an 
immoderate talker, he detests scandal ; neither has he 
8 vulgar appearance, nor is he given to intemperance ; 
he has no taste for play, which he abhors, as he also 
does idleness, being fond of work and books, Asa 
set-off against these good qualities, he is always out at 
the elbows, and there is innate want of order in him; 
he is credulous as a nurse, indiscreet, a liar by exagge- 
ration, affirmation, and impudence, without neceasity, 
for the mere sake of story-telling; and he has a con- 
fidenge in himself which on every subject throws dust 
into the eyes of others, setting it off, as he does, with 
infinite talent and powers of mind. However, vice 


* The collateral branch of the Countess of Mirabean’s family. 
+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated June 26th 1781. 
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in him has taken much -less root than virtue. He is 
all facility, fire, incapacity, weakness (not lasiness), 
uncertainty of disposition, a mind cogitating in the 
indefinite, and buildmg with soap bubbles*. Now, 
brother of mine, we have him as he is. I pass over 
myself, for if I had you not, I should be but 4 poor, 
prostrate old man. Whilst we yet last, we must assist 
him, if he shows constant good-will, rather than suffer 
him to dangle from some tree that may find him 
heavy +. 

“I have yet no reason to draw back. Honoré 
appears wholly occupied in playing the tame duck, and 
saving me trouble. It is very strange! Disposed aa 
he is to decide dogmatically upon all matters, and to 
stun every one with bis knowledge, he confesses that 
he is nothing compared to his father. The truth is, 
that it is difficult to have greater talent than he has for 
acceleration and deduction +.” 

The Bailli, « very enlightened man, from the obser- 
vations which a long and meditative practical philo- 
sophy § had enabled him to make, drew 9 natural 
conclusion from these particulars. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailii of Mirabean, 
dated June 28nd 1781. : 

t Unpublished letter from the same to the sume, dated July 
13th 1781. 

$ Unpablished letter from the same to the eame, dated June 


16th 1781. 
§ Thic philosophy may he detected in the original callies con- 
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«So, thanks to your posteromania, you are now 
engaged in playing the pedagogue over a chicken of 


tained in two letters, one written about this period, the other ten 
years previously. 

« T bave only a carcass naturally strong, but which I have eo often 
risked upon a toss up of beads or tails, that it is beginning to decay. 
I have now dreamed away two-thirds of the dream of life; and, with 
the exception of mass, which I have not yet performed, 1 have done 
@ little of every thing; and bave at length perceived, like the late 
Mr. Solomon, that ull is vanity and vexation of spirit. With regard 
to the latter, I have always felt, and still feel it, for you and yours; 
‘bat I have kept wcarcely auy for my own use,—I whu langhed og 
dexterously at the bow, mada to me when governor of Guadeloupe, 
and to my Excellency the Cuptain-general of the fleets and sqna- 
drona of St. John uf Jerusalem, as at those which I returned to keep 
the persons company who made them to me, end also at those which 
IT saw made by the great of the earth, all of whose greatness was not 
in their hearts and heads.”— Unpublished letter from the Builli to 
the Marquis of Mirabeas, dated February Ord \761. 

“ Believe me, Jubu Anthony saw sufficient, and lived long enough 
in your infamous Sodom, to have acquired the experience of a 
Parisian. Then Jobn Anthony has carried bis long person, and 
bis face sometimes grave, sometimes humourous, often silly, into 
‘the four quarters of the world. He has looked everywhere; as the 
Ttalian bath it,‘ Zustto il mondo é casa nosiva. Farther, John 
Anthony, formerly with light hair, then chestnut, and lastly gray, 
and formerly in pecuniary difficulties, got into essy circumstances. 
Thus, John Anthony, who sat upon the judgment seat, embroidered 
with fleura-de-lye,—who governed, obeyed, commanded, did battle 
by land and by ees, was the chief of one senate, and member of 
another, would ultimately, if he had not rendered his outward man 
of a tolerably irregular form, end become lame, have entered hely 
orders, in order to say mass, and thus exclaim with Solomon, that he 
had seen every thing, and that all was vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Ts not this a fine period ?”-— Unpublished letter from the Bailli to 
the Marquis of Mirabeaw, dated February 15th 1771. 
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thirty-two years old! Are you silly enough to believe 
that you will make him other than he is*? You have 
undertaken # puzzling task, in endeavouring to round 
off a disposition which is like a hedge-hog, all in 
points, with very little body +t. Take heed, more- 
over, that the very way to succeed in nothing is to 
attempt to think for others, and lead them according 
to your taste, and not theirat. If, when your son is 
thirty-three years old, you cannot let him také his own 
range, after the punishments he has undergone, you are 
attempting to dry up the river after the fashion of the 
Danaides §.” 

These sarcasms were not left without a reply. 

<1 admit that this man, who has an ardent and 
perspicuous mind, and is almost unequalled in talent, 
but made up of wadding as regards his disposition, has 
no judgment, and that his heart, which is good, is 
attached to nothing. “And I hold that, in liew of a 
soul, he has only a mirror, in which all is re! d 
and immediately effaced, for nothing is realised. You 
will say that this is a pleading to justify my new 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated July 6th 1781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated July 
Jape 18th 1781. 

& Pnpublished letter from the same to the same, dated August 

8rd 1781, 

§ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated September 
4th 1781. 
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mode of enacting the schoolmaster with an adult. But 
he is no more thirty-three than I am sixty-six ; and it is 
not more rare to see a man of my age, although grown 
grey by diseppointment, tire out both the Jegs and 
the heads of young men, by eight hours of walking, or 
the same period of closet work, than to sec a bloated 
tun of a fellow, pock-marked, and with an old look, 
say papa, and not know how to behave. You are too 
equitable not to admit that a son cannot be amputated 
like au arm: if this could be done, I should loug since 
have strutted about with one arm; but as it cannot, 
when my son comes to me, I am not free to cast him 
into the street,—when he listens, I am bound, in 
honour and conscience, to talk to him with » view of 
making him, from a good swimmer that he is, become 
a diver when he behaves well and obeys, it is my 
duty to lead him—if he is in debt, the aim of my 
conduct should be to free him therefrom; and if he 
has Mwife, to lead him to her, and make him win back 
her regard by inducing her to bite at his hook, as she 
did on a former occasion, All this is not matter of 
choice and will, but of duty *.” 

The marquis continued to give favourable account 
of his son, whom he judged in his own way. 

+ First, set down as a fact that this man is nothing, 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated July 2et 1781. 
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absolutely nothing. He has the devil’s own wit, but 
it is always placed like the eyes of a hare. He has 
taste, quackery, and the appearance of knowledge; he 
has action, turbulence, and daring; he is a bird that 
teaches others to sing, and sometimes evinces dignity ; 
finally, he is neither harsh nor overbearing in com- 
mand. Now, all this serves only to show him as 
forgetful of the day before, and careless of the morrow, 
—as yielding to the impulses of the moment. He is a 
child-parrot, an abortive man, acquainted with neither 
the possible nor the impossible, with neither uneasiness 
nor convenience, pleasure nor pain, action nor repose— 
and who yields the moment things resist*. I have 
searcely any further occasion to quarrel with him 
about the lies which at one time constituted the liver 
and the spleen, and the unconquerable temperament 
of his body. He sometimes draws up suddenly when 
in full speed towards exaggeration. He is likewise 
sick of his scattered knowledge, which has become 
tiresome to him ever since he has pursued something 
more positive. I do not Jet drop a word but he picks 
it up and brings it to me again; in short, he is a 
magpie and a jay by instinct. Nevertheless, I doubt 
his escaping from me, and I think he may be made an 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated September 5th 1781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated October 
1th 1781, 
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excellent tool if he is taken hold of by the handle 
of vanity. I should think it certain aluo, that he 
would not escape from you either, provided you never 
scolded him, for he is a timid child—but attacked him 
through his self-love, telling him to his face very 
strong ¢raths, but in the form of ratiocinution*. The 
more I see of him the more I have reason to repeat 
that he is a good sort of fellow, who sticks to every 
thing, and will always be a little crack-brained, but for 
whom any narrow sphere will suffice, provided it docs 
not widen +. 

“1 do not spare him my morning ratiocinations 
upon his follies, either in tone or argument, of the 
day before. He seizes my well-supported moral, and 
my lessons, which have always a living interest, 
because they revolve upon a real pivot, that of know- 
ing, no doubt, that a man does not change his nature,” 
but that his reason serves to conceal his weak side, and 
to guard it well, so that he may avoid being boarded 
on that sidet. . 

*« T must tell you that Honoré visibly improves. I 
may say, that when I took him in hand, he was madder 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Builli of Mirabesn, 
dated November Srd 2781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Sep- 
tember 17th 1781, 

$ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated September 
30th 1781, § 
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than in former times. People shudder at the thoughts 
of my taking him with me, especially as my children 
remain behind*. When I look before me, 1 see perhaps, 
as far as any body else; and yet, notwithstanding his 
horrible ugliness, his irregular gait, his peremptory 
precipitation, his swollen and bloated person, and his 
atrocious look, or rather frown, when he listens and 
reflects, something tells me that he is not more dan- 
gerous than a stuffed image to frighten away birds; 
that the sternness with which he has contrived to 
surround his person, his reputation, and his mighty 
deeds, is nothing but smoke; and that, at bottom, 
there is no man in the kingdom less capable than 
himeelf of committing s premeditated act of wicked- 
ness +.” 

These explanations, however, did not convince the 
“Bailli; he had long since been put upon his guard 
by the author of them, whose altered tone was not 
calculated to convert him very suddenly. 

«I confess to you that the portraits of him which 
you now paint, are far from satisfactory to me; for, to 
tell you the truth, he was to have come to you from 
Vincennes quite corrected by reflection, and you 
describe him to me in reality, as a person who, feeling 


* M. and Madame dn Saillant were then on their estate in Li- 
monsin. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirebeau, 
dated November 3rd 1781. 
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that he requires your assistance to seat him in his 
saddle, submits to all that he thinks agreeable to you *- 
I know, moreover (for at my age one has half of the 
devil’s advantages for becoming # conjuror), that men 
of a certain stamp are able for a time to display the 
tiger’s paw without claws; and he himself, when he 
was at Mirabeau with me, was like a handsome girl if I 
but frowned. But my nerves are not covered with 
velvet, like yours, and I am no longer of an age or 
taste to take the impossible by the collar, at the cost 
of my quiet—perhaps of my life—and the less 20, 
because I have never any chauce, nothing in my 
favour having ever succeeded, —for during my life I 
have encountered only agitations and hurricanes}. I 
have no desire therefore to tempt the devil, who has 
always meddled with my concerns ever since I was 
born, and will probably continue to do so whilst I re- 
main in this world, on condition, I trust, that he shall 
not meddle with them in the next, in which I firmly 
believe t; for I have persisted in fixing the immor- 
tality of the soul in my head, in spite of the enormous 
quantity of vegetables which I have seen in carriages 
at Paris and in other great cities §.” 

* Unpnblished letter from the Beilli to the Murquis of Mirabeau, 
dated November 15th 1781 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the aame, dated Novem- 
ber 10th 1781. 

$ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Novem- 
ber 15th 1781, 


§ Unpublished letter from the eame tothe same, dated May 21st, 
1769. 
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The Marquis continued to write his remarks, from 
which we are not sparing of our extracts, because they 
are expressed in 8 very original manner, and because, 
among numerous errors of prevention and of system, 
the letters now before us contain many very just and 
truly characteristic observations. 

“T often return to this man; but it is for our 
advantage thet I should do so, as he is the successor 
destined to transmit our ancestors to future ages. 
This man has nothing in the world belonging to him- 
self but a will, which is incredible in one displaying 
4o much talent, taste, intellect, and facility whenever 
he takes pen in hand. He has not a single idea of 
his own. Like the Malabars, he is very ingenious in 
invention, but quite a nullity in ideas. All with him 
is either borrowed or a reminiscence, which he makes 
his thing and his flesh. In this he would be like us 
all, who never had innate ideas, if he had any body; 
but he is a mere shadow. This distinction, which 
experience has at length made me discover, explaing to 
me a multitude of things and effects. The world is 
full of mere shadows which take each other for real 
bodies; but no shadow was ever so much of a shadow 
as this one. He has no passion; he is voracious and 
unequal, but is neither a glutton nor at all fond of 
wine, As for women, faith it was pure exuberance 
and talk. Being hideously ugly, at this trade impu- 
dence and boldness are sure weapons, and these are 
the ones he used. As for being difficult to live with, 
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and possessing that backbiting, uneasy and hostile 
temper imputed to him, he is at bottom gay, ensy, 
good-natured, and affable, but neither tender, nor 
gallant, nor effeminate, nor voluptuous *.” 

“T can only confirm what I have said to you for 
some time past concerning Honoré. That head of 
his will always be a child’s head—it is so by nature ; 
and as he naturally puts himself at his ease, his having 
a Mentor does not at all weigh upon him. Besides, 
his is a head of execution and resource ; he is also the 
beat creature in the world except when in bad com- 
pany, from which may God preserve him; and races 
have been begotten by ten thousand weaker and 
madder, and not provided with near so much intellect 
and goed will}. Honoré will doubtless never be cured 
of his radical vices, his heat of blood joined to a facility 
that becomes a weakness, and to a natural and short- 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated November 16th, }781. It appears to us piquant to place by 
the side of this portrait, or rather caricature, what Mirabeau said of 
himeelf three months after. 

“Gentle reader! you who, withoat being either Vuldsbon or 
Mirabeau, take an interest in the latter, because bars, bolte and looks 
are affecting prefaces, and because he appears to you more gay than 
mischievous, more mischievous than wicked, an impatient, fery 
and irascible animal, but tender, affectionste, and an excellent man 
at bottom, do not you stamp with your feet,” &o. Second ones for 
counsel's opinion in the matter of the Count of Mirakeas against 
the Marquis of Moxnier. 8yo. Edition, p. 141. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailti of Mire 
beau, dated November 21st, 1741. 
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sighted presumption which mistakes a bog for solid 
gtound. This, and he admits it, makes of him a man 
who will long require an easy and friendly guide, and 
an agent in experience, in order to ripen his mind. 
Both come at the pace of 2 tortoise ; but he has much 
talent and good will, and is well cut out for work *.” 

* I cannot say any thing but good of his arrange- 
ments and condnct, and of the surprising alteration 
which a residence of seven or eight months with me 
haa produced in his conduct and ideas, without changing 
his natural manner, or generating affectation. He 
acknowledges, and with good reason, that the intellect 
and talent he employed in committing his follies sre 
surprising ; he admits this like all the rest, for he is the 
greatest confessor of faults in the universe, with this 
difference, that it is not like the inmates of Bicétre, 
with a tone of compunction, but with an air of reflec. 
tion like that with which the Bishop of Grenoble 
spoke of the Abbé le Camust. It is impossible to 
possess greater intelligence and facility. With every 
attribute, or nearly so, of the sky-rocket, he is a 
thunderbolt of labour and expedition. Example, 
dated December $th, 1781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated January 
7th, 1782. Stephen lo Camus, Bishop of Grenoble, sfterwanls 
Cardinal, who by a long penance, public confession, austerities, 
and the pmotice of great virtues, atoned for some juvenile errors. 
He was born in 1692, and died in 1707. 
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knowledge, and superiority correct him of themselves ; 
but he has an immense want of being governed—and 
he feels it too. He knows that he owes his return to 
you; he knows that you have always been pilot and 
compass to me, and that you must be the same to 
him—and he puts his vanity in his uncle *.” 

“T tell you he is a rare subject for the future. 
You have all the Saturn necessary for his Mercury. 
But if once you hold him, do not let him go:— 
should he even perform’ miracles, keep you hold of 
him, and pull him by the sleeve—for the poor devil 
requires it. If you act as a father to him, he will 
satisfy you; but if you act only as an uncle, he is a 
lost man+. Love this young man thus unbrambled 
against hope. You are omni spes ef fortuna noatri 
nominis, as Hannibal said to his brother. Probe 
his heart, and raise his head. Let him know that 
under your long and cold features dwells the best 
man that ever lived—one made of the filings of 
angels. Make him love you, and he will become a 
great man; it is you who will strike him with the 
thunder of St. Paul +. ” 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated Febroary Srd, 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the eame to the same, dated February 
Sth 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated January 
28th 1782. 
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At this period Mirabeau was deeply afilicted at the 
koas of his very dear friend, Boucher, the “good 
angel” of the donjon of Vincennes. Peuchet, a 
biographer, who from an inexplicable caprice, constantly 
accuses Mirabeau without the least cause, after having 
just before excused him without reason, and dome- 
times praised him injudiciously, inveighs bitterly 
against the pretended ingratitude which the liberated 
prisoner evinced towards the man who had consoled 
and served him during his captivity. 

The reader,” says he *, * will not learn without 
anger, that from the very period of Mirabeau’s return 
to society, he spoke of M. Boucher almost with con- 
tempt—of that M. Boucher who dried his tears, 
procured consolation for Sophie, and endangered his 
responsibility to serve them both—of that man, in 
short, whom both he and Sophie surnamed the good 
angel, in consequence of the good he did them.” 

Let us now examine how Peuchet founds this impu- 
tation, with reference to the friend whose praises by 
Mirabeau the reader has already seen. 

As poor after his deliverance as before, because the 
allowance made him by his father was an absolute 
mockery, Mirabeau was obliged to dispose of his 
manuscripts to raise money for his most pressing 
wantst. Unable by Boucher’s means to dispose of 

* Vol. ii. p. 7. 

+ He had long anticipated the state of pecuniary distress in 
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some of them, he wrote to Vitry in the following 
terms, if we aye to believe Peuchet. 

“ Boucher is finessing with you, but his office has 
given him a habit of doing this. You, from natural 
disposition ‘and rectitude of mind, pursue a straight 
line, which, in matters of business, as in geometry, is 
the shortest; and by so doing, you would put out 
8 great many others.”—Letter from Mirabeau to 
Vitry, dated June 28th 1781. 

This then is the passage transcribed by Peuchet, in 
support of his accusation ; but to give it greater force, 
in his inexplicable bitterness, he suppresses one part 
of the sentence, containing these words: ‘ Boucher is 
a good and honest man ;” for we have the original 
letter before us, and it may also be found in Vitry’s 
book *. Why, then, did Peuchet garble this extract ? 
For no other purpose than to give himself the satis- 


which his father always kept him. Two years previously be spoke 
of it in the following terms -— 

“ T entreat you, my dear angel, not to neglect my views ou your 
bookeeller, from thinking my difficulties at an end. My captivity ia 
about to terminate, it is trae, but not my distress. I expect that my 
fatheg will ahow the most extreme parsimony. Now Sophie is in 
want, and in debt? Where shall we find means to meut these things 
if L do not work.” —Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Boucher, 
dated September 28th 1780. 

We confine ourselves to the above extract, ns we purpose explain- 
ing, in another place, the steps which Mirabesu assiduously took 
to avoid the pecnniary difficulties which he anticipeted. 

* Page 4, lives 1 and 2. 
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faction of asserting that Mirabeau spoke of his bene- 
factor “ in cold and contemptuous language *.” 

Nothing more is necessary to enable the reader fully 
to appreciate, on this new occasion, the impartiality 
shown by Peuchet, than a sentence written by Mirabeau 
toa third person, concerning an insignificant difficulty 
in mere form raised by Boucher, whose prudence often, 
a little too minute, excited at times Mirabeau’s natural 
hastiness of temper. But what could reasonebly be 
inferred from this trifling circumstance against Mira- 
beau’s attachment to Boucher? We may fairly judge of 
this attachment by passages already quoted, as well as 
by the following affecting declaration, and the extracts 
which succeed. 

“You said something the other day to Fontelliau 
that surprises me. Can you really believe that I am 
angry with you, from whom I have received nothing 
but services and acts of kindness? My excellent 
friend !—were you to inflict a death-wound upon me, I 
would yet try to embrace you before I died; and 





* If, while blaming the bed faith of Peuchet, the reader should, 
however, think that there is any coldness in Mirabeau's letter, let 
him bear in mind, that the man to whom it was written, and of 
whove assistance Mirabesu stood thun greatly in need, had had a 
quarrel with Boucher, Here is a proof it :— 

« At bottom, Boucher, as yon know, is too good and too well 
bred to have intended to affront you. His mind has been excited 
and confased by the chattering of women—that is all." Uapub. 
lished letter from Mirabeau to Vitry, dated July 1th 1781. 
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my lest words should be those of affection and grati- 
tude *.” 

“T bless my fate, cruel as it was for so long a 
period, that it has given me such a friend as you, whom 
I do not find that I have paid too dearly for by my 
shipwreck +.” 

“Jam thunderstruck at hearing of poor Boucher's 
death. You are, no doubt, aware of this deplorable 
event, Oh! my dear sister, what » destiny for a man 
80 virtuous and so noble, in a condition of life so much 
beneath him! Obtain information respecting the fate 
of his family. Entreat my father to attend to their 
wants, Were I free, I would hasten to mingle my 
tears with those of his widow. Had I any thing of 
my own J would lay it all at her feet j.” 

Having stopped our narrative for a moment to dis- 
cuss this episodic question, which appeared of sufficient 
interest to justify the notice we have taken of it, we 
return to the letters of the Marquis of Mirabcau. 

“TI can answer for the good will, and more than 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Boucher, dated August 
8th 1778. 

J Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated December 
10th 1780. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabesu to Madame du Snillant, 
dated Murch Sr¢ 1782. Mirabeau was then a prisoner, having, on 
the 12th of February previous, given himself up at the gevl of 
Pontarlier, in order to appeal from the judgment passed on bim 
in his abeence. He was not liberated till the 14th of Angust 
following. 
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good will, of your nephew, who, nevertheless, is 
chicken that will never have any head; @ merry- 
andrew, who proceeds along sometimes by sliding, 
sometimes by jumps, and a plunderer, who will never 
show good feith—these three things are in his nature. 
His erudition consists of stolen passages from journals, 
and affirmation. He thinks he knows dill languages, 
whilst he is a mere grammaticaster in his own. In 
« word, he knows nothing, and can do nothing as the 
handle of 2 tool, but all as the tool itself; for when he 
has stolen a thought from you, he bes so much con- 
fidence and audacity, that he will immediately sound 
it forth in rounded periods, were the thought even 
the smallest possible—this is mere instinct—but then 
he makes it succeed, and executes it. He has not 
even our memory. I have told him all this; but even 
with such drawbacks, he will delight you at times 
by the truth and power of his arguments*. With 
this, again—for all in him is contrast, though he is 
often but @ poplar leaf—-I know of no man more a 
master than he is on certain occasions. Reconcile this. 
I have told him » hundred times that he was no better 
than a coloured shadow. I hold the same opinion of 
many others, but of none so strongly as of him. He 
is not ill-tempered nor evil-disposed—on the contrary, 
he is a good kind of creature ; but what brains !—if 


® Unpablished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirtheaa, 
dated March 6th 1782. 
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brains they be,—they are the weakest in Europe *, 
Thus, brother of mine, if this disjointed being can ever 
be sewn together again, it can be done only by you ; and 
as he is to be cut out afresh, I cannot get a better pat- 
tern to do it by than yourself. Moreover, he is neither 
8 father, nor an uncle, and he will respect you more 
than he does any body else. You must be kind and 
firm with him; you will thereby become his saviour, 
and make him your masterpicce of workmanship ; and 
the more so, because he greatly loves good at present, 
and will plunder you of your principles and your 
virtue, for he has an infinity of wit, which is sharp as 
the sting of a hornet, God knows! He will even 
amuse you; but cut him short when he is bouncing— 
tell him that votive, certainty, and truth have never 
formed a trinity, and that you love nothing but 
truth +.” ; 
We here perceive a father, long irritated against his 
son, speaking of him with some affection, praising for 
the first time certain points of his character, announcing 
his coming regencration, and founding his hope of it not 
only upon his paternal care, but upon the inspiration 
and advice of an uncle, whose family pride it was neces- 
sary to rouse, as well as his self-love. Iu manceuvring 





© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated February Srd 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated December 
17h 1781. 
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thus, the Marquis, more skilful than sincere, had a 
motive, which we will explain. 

Mirabeau’s return to his family, after an absence, or 
rather an exile, of ten years’ duration, gave him, not 
the social condition which he had so long lost, but 
the means of recovering it. This, however, he could 
not effect until he had brought to a termination —a 
successful one, if possible—two matters equally delicate 
and difficult. One was to obtain a revision of the sen- 
tence pronounced against him at Pontarlier during his 
absence, and the other, to induce the Countess of 
Mirabeau to return to him. This lady had lived in sepa- 
ration from him ever since 1775; but in 1779 she 
obtained a judicial separation of property, and returned 
to the house of her father, the Marquis of Marignane. 
On the first appearance of her husband after his release 
ftom prison, she declared that she would sue for a 
judicial separation from bed and board. 

To complete Mirabeau’s regeneration, it was neces- 
sary that these two points should be settled. But as both 
could not be brought about at the same time, it was 
necessary to pursue one first in preference to the other. 
The choice was a matter of great embarrassment. 

The principal object of the family was, es we have 
already stated, to perpetuate the name; hence, the 
Marquis was anxious that the reconciliation between 
the husband and wife should be brought about before 
the sentence was sppeuled from by the former. 
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** Seeing and foreseeing the length of the criminal 
proceedings, I often feel a wish to direct Honoré 
towards the reconciliation, as being an object he can 
attain, and which would jead him to the other, and 
thereby begin his new existence. But the devil him- 
self could not persuade him ; and as he gets warm in 
favour of the mad woman, whom he will not leave 
under the terror of such a sentence, and as he reasons 
extremely well when he pleases, I must needs give up 
the point *.” 

Tt was, however, well known that the greatest of 
difficulties would arise in the matter of the reconcilia- 
tion, from the inveterate hatred borne by the Marquis 
of Marignane to his son-in-law, and from the indiffer- 
ence of the Countess, who was entirely governed by 
her father. Besides, the Countess of Mirabeau, who 
was living in 2 house of opulence, and in a species of 
widowhood, enjoying a life of pleasure, and being the 
queen and idol of the most brilliant society, and 
spending her life amid fétes, balls, concerts, and olym- 
pic dramas, of which her remarkable talents had given 
the first idea, and formed the principal ornament—had 
a natural dread of a conjugal life, passed in depend- 
ence and poverty, in an isolated castle situated in a 
wild country. 

The Mirabeau family calculated that these difficul- 

© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Miraheaa, 
dated October 10th 1781. 
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ties, already so formidable, would be insurmu@table 
if Mirabeau appeared to claim his wife before the sen- 
tence pronounced at Pontarlier was quashed. ¢ was 
natural to suppose that the Marignane family would 
reproach him with his past errors, the publicity of his 
liaisons, and his flight with Madame de Monnier ; and 
lastly, that his condemnation to the capitel punish- 
ment carried with it the loss of his civil rights. 

Though these reasons were so conclusive, the family 
long hesitated as to which attempt was to obtain 
precedence of the other. 

The question was debated principally by the Mar- 
quis of Mirabeau and the Bailli; first, because the 
former concealed nothing from his brother ; and next, 
because, whatever period was fixed for attempting to 
bring the husband and wife together, the Bailli must 
of necessity take a share in it, for he resided in Pro- 
vence, and had kept up a certain intercourse with the 
Marignane family ; and it could be only through him, 
and at his house, that Mirabeau could possibly prepare 
for and pursue the undertaking. 

Tt was therefore to dispose the Bailli favourably 
towards lending his assistance in this matter that the 
Marquis wrote to him in the manner we have stated. 
But, attached as the Bailli was to his elder brother, to 
his house, and to his love of posterity, the thought of 
which he rejected from sheer weariness and from fear 
of difficulties to be overcome, he was, nevertheless, so 
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strongly prejudiced against his nephew, from the ac- 
counta of him which he had received from ¢he Marquis 
during the last fifteen years, that he constantly refused 
to undertake the guardianship and mediation which 
-Mirebeau’s arrival at his house would necessarily 
impose upon him. 

Long prior to this period he had written the follow- 
ing sentence, upon which the whole of his life was a 
most admirable commentary. 

“Tam nothing of myself; you are the chief of the 
family; you have issue, and are still alive ; I am bound 
to you alone, and to yours through you. In one word, 
1 am only the shirt, and you are the skin*.” 

The reader will now sec him threatening to abandon 
the family interest which he had a0 long defended with 
indefatigable zeal, and shrinking from an undertaking 
that alarmed him. 

* You are now writing romances upon domestic 
order, just as you formerly wrote them upon social 
order. I have no talent for composing romances. 
Honoré is the worst of those minds pnt out of shape 
by the mould in which they are cast. If, at thirty- 
twa years of age he requires to be ridden with a curb 
rein, his understanding will never ripen, and we shall 
be both destroyed by your persevering in your own 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirshesu, 
dated July 27th 1776. 
x2 
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notions, which have occasioned ali the misfortunes thet 
have befallen you. These sre numberiess, because Pro- 
vidence has blown upon your plans and projects, and in 
the eyes of Providence, all that man performs is mere 
castle-building with cards*. If Honoré is not fit to 
be brought into the world, at his age,—if he is not 
sufficiently master of himself to avoid running his 
head egainst a post, it is madness to attempt making 
anything of him, but more than madness to endeavour 
to make him the father of a family. In such a case 
you must send him, as his good wife said, to the 
Insurgents, to have his head broken, or else to sequire 
a new dispositiont. ‘ But,’ say you, ‘we have no 
children.’ This is a very trifling misfortune. Our 
race has had its day: it is now extinct, and what 


© Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated March 8th 1782, 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 
11th 1782. This very expression bad been used by the Countess of 
Mirabeau, when the Builli spoke to her about joining her husband. 
after his release from the Donjon of Vincennes. 

“ She replied, that she had always desired his happiness, but could 
herealf do nothing towards it; that he must do something to make 
amends for the past, such a going ‘to the Inaurgents,’ and acquiring 
fame. I soon saw that the parrot had been taught its lesson; but 
T experienced « fit of indignation, which I had, however, strength 
to conceal." Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of 
Mirabeaw, dated January 31st 1781. 

‘We neod scarcely add that “going to the Insurgents” signified 
becoming one of the defenders of the new-born republic of the United 
States of America. 
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matters it? Those of Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
and many others, have been swept from the earth, and 
yet the world goes on equally well. In this world we 
must either lose or leave all, an alternative which 
ought always to be with us on our pillow. What is 
the Joss of s name—and what is even a name in the 
present times? Nevertheless 1 see thet the disease of 
posteromania has grasped you by the throat, although 
you ought to consider that Cyrus and Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus would have been fortunate had they 
not given birth to Cambyses and Commodus”, * But,’ 
you will again exclaim, ‘ why then have we worked s0 
much in imitation of our forefathers?’ to which I 
reply in your own words; for as you are always led 
away, head and heart, by the impulse of the moment, 
you are very subject to contradict yourself. 

“* Now, this is what you wrote to me three years 
ago, when you wished to keep your son in prison, 
where he had well earned his place. 

«« What matters it whether our children, before they 
consummated our ruin and their own, had shown all 
the signs of that depredating evaporation peculiar to 
the present age? And what should we have done if 
they had? And what could we have done? And. 
wherefore? What matters it, at bottom, who enjoys 


© Unpubliched letter from the Baslli to the Marquis of Mirabeas, 
lated April 10th 1762. 
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these thigs after us? Does it become 2 Christian, 
that is to say, a man improved, seconded, directed, 
and supported in the true and quiet path of man- 
kind, to run after the flying and rapid spark of human 
life?—to attach himself to the duration of bis works 
upon carth ?—to trouble himself about what will be- 
come of them efter he is gone? If it is from love of 
knowledge that we have laboured, and sown here, we 
shall reap elsewhere ; if it is to attract, we have al- 
Teady reaped the reward. We must not act from whim 
and vain-glory. Such frail motives have nothing to 
Fest upon: and whoever finishes must expect that his 
son will demolish, or exaggerate, or desert-—for such 
is man’s nature. He may build, but wisdom and 
virtue alone can preserve; and whether we have chil- 
dren, or whether we have none, as we have enjoyed 
that which others have planted and built, so others in 
their turn will enjoy what we plant and build. Who- 
ever they may be, our task is done; and being placed 
in this world, like the silk-worm, to bustle about until 
we have spun our cocoon to leave it soon after, let us 
not attempt to sce further than the said worm. The 
other world is sufficient to occupy our attention, and 
through it only must we look at the future.” 

“ Thus, therefore, I conform to your own philo- 
sophy, although you have been pleased to change it ; 
and I am more and more convinced that my posterity, 
which cannot but be your own, is of no greater import- 
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ance to me than a turnip*. I perceive by the natural 
progress of all things that high nobility must descend, 
which is worse than ceasing to exist. It has hence- 
forth nothing but humiliation to undergo, and it is 
losing itself each day more and more, in the gulf of 
depredations +. The rabble take everywhere. Behold, 
to cure you of your name, the iguoble equilibrium 
which—until the general overturn that will speedily 
take place, and the volcanic eruption that will rid ua 
of thirty strata of petrifying alluvion—is cstablished 
and must be maintained in Europe by the inkstands 
which have at their command, gunpowder, printing, 
impiety and sedition}, Nations will never more return 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated April 2nd 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 
17th 1782. 

t Long before this period, the Builli bed often made smilar 
remarks, and uttered similar prophecies. An we have not space to 
insert all that he wrote on the subject, we transcribe only one ex- 
‘tract remarkable by its justness of perception and power of language. 

“I know Paris: be assured that the vile populace which crouches 
there or goes thither to crouch, in search of fortune, es if fortune 
was a lost whelp, is ae corrupt as Home when she endeavoured to 
destroy the patricians even to their very name. Iepend upon it 
that this infamoun population of upstarts who take the lead among 
the magistracy, or in the Gnance, is a true republican population by 
ite insulence, at the same time that on account of its vices without 
any redeeming virtae, it is unworthy of being republican. When a 
people in delirium muke an attsck upon s monarchy, they always 
begin with religion. This soon puts amend to prestiges, and the 
difference which God himself bus made between men hy distinctions 
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to strong moral feelings. I ask you whether such 
being the case, the nobles will have a very gratifying 
part to play in future?—and whether it is plensant to 
have children to sec them hooted, if they are good, 
and reduced to become nuthing but parasites and 
hangers-on at Court, where each purchases his autho- 
rity and pays for it in dependence—the subaltern from 
the chief, the chief from the sovereign, the sovereign 
from etiquette*. 

e * e * . * 

J perceive that nobility is divided, and ranning 
to its ruin. It extends to the children of those blood- 
suckers, of those financial robbers introduced by the 
Pompadour, who herself sprang from this corruption +. 
Another part is connected with the quill-driving rab- 


the first tracea of which we find in the Jewish law, appears unjust to 
this people. 1t therefore undermines the nobility; and the chief of 
the sucial hierarchy, deprived of the natural supporters uf his throne, 
feels that it totters, and he vacillates upon his sacred seat. Think 
you thet there is any remedy? 1 believe there is, and I will tell 
you my reason for so believing. The distinction between the nobles 
and the plebeians is only moral and conventional ; and if this die- 
tinction is once destroyed, the nobles are reduced to vain pretensions 
which render them worse than useless.”—Uspxblished letter from 
the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeav, dated June 0th 1759, 

* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated April 18th 1763, 

4 Unpubliahed letter frum the same to the same, dated May 26th 
178k. 
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ble, who change into ink the blood of the King’s 
subjects*. A third is perishing smothered by vile 
robes, and by ignoble atoms of the dust of the closet, 
drawn from the mire by the purchase of an office. 
And what is worse, nobility is obliged to bend the 
knee before mushrooms that have sprung up in « 
single night—also before pumpkins which, thanks to 
the weakness of the government, rise on end upon 
their native beds of manure, and form an aristocracy 
of churlish blood which takes a dastardly pleasure in 
showing its authority to ita former masters{. It is 
not worth the trouble to continue a race for this, or 
to witness a revolution which the entire destruction of 
all the springs of state, will necessarily produce §. I 
confess then that I, who am not the cause of your faggots 
turning out to be mere straw, upon which the wind hus 
blown—that I who understand nothing about this 
bisogna compatire—that 1, who have no joinings, 
but am wholly of my race—have uo notion of killing 
nor even of committing, myself, for the advantage 
of having a few grandnephews spick and span new. 
Assure him from me that from hence to Malta there 


© Unpublished letter, already quoted, from the Bailli to the 
Marquis of Mirshean, dated June 11th 1774. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same tu the same, dated March 
11th 1762. 

{ Unpnblished letter from the same to the same, dated April 15th 
1782. 

§ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 
Sth 1782. 
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is enly one road with which I am well acquainted. 
Tell him that if he tells lies, or teases me*, I shall 
leave him to cool his heels by himself, and shall soon 
place s few hundred thousand millions of tons of salt 
water between us +. 

* * * « © Now, notwithstanding your 
statement and your letters, I tell you plainly that 
I give up all thoughts of taking charge of him. I 
know the ways of such gentlemen : they first of all do 
that which their noble imagination suggests, and then 
they ask leave to do it. Were I to take charge of 
him, I should, of a surety, commit myself. St. Francis 
of Sales pretends that we are not incommoded by 
elephants, the most bulky of al] brutes, but by gnats 
which are very small, As you know your son much 
better than I do, and have absolute authority over 
him, why would you send him to me? What would 
you have me do with him? When you would lead an 
ass by another road than that which takes him to his 
usual drinking place, Tom Cudgel must threaten, and 
my lord’s hand point out the way. What am I to your 
sont? Who will assure mc that all his dregs have 
dripped from him? He does his best to please you ; 
he is very taking, but these are strong reasons for not 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated April Ist. 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the eame to the same, dated May 27th 
1782. 

$ Unpublished letter from the same to thé same, dated March 
90th 1782. 
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exposing ure to become his dupe. Moreover, | know 
his morals, and to what tune he pipes ;—it costs him 
nothing to lie and to promise, but I believe in his 
promises as much as I do in the devil's miracles *. 
Lastly, youth is always in the right when opposed to 
age. To associate with him does not suit me. } 
should be blamed, if I turned him out. Say as much 
as you like, that the castle iv your own ;—it is pre- 
cisely because it is your own that it is his (and in con- 
sequence he has already pulled down and built up 
within its walls)—much more than it is mine, for it 
can never belong to me. And what would become of 
him if I turned him out of the castle, the only place 
in which he can live? I see no appearance of his wife 
going back to him; for he can gain her only through 
a triple file of collaterals ; and if they were together, 
his father-in-law would never give him house-room 
(for this would be stitching together muslin and 
leather) and his wife would be obliged to come to 
Mirabeau ¢..... Hence I conclude that sending him 
to me is quite useless, to say the least; for he is 
neither the beginning, nor the end, nor the middle of 
2 man, and I know no better than you how to form 
Cesars from the school of the Laridons }. 

* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirsbean, 
dated June Ist 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated May 91st 
1782, 


} Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated June Sth 
1782. 
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“ You submit to what you consider your duty as s 
father. This is very right; for it behoves you to 
ascertain whether he will bear seed, or whether he 
is nothing but chaff. But I, thank God! am only an 
uncle, which neither gives me the right, nor imposes 
upon me the duty, of tutoring; and 1 do not think it 
fair that I should have the burthen upon my shoulders 
of this turbulent, proud, conceited, and insubordinate 
spirit, who succeeds but too well in gaining every day, 
foot by foot, some point or other, and making himself 
a despot. I know, morcover, that he is captivating— 
that he is the rising sun, and I well know how I shall 
be cheated and plundered *. Of what good, therefore, 
is his presence here? Can it be supposed that after 
fifty years of Jabour and tribulation I am desirous of 
embracing the worst lubour of all, because you are 
pleased to say that I have ‘ quietude of heart, the 
reward of good men, that of the mind being prohi- 
bited to me by the entablature of my physical organs.’ 
J tell you that I have obtained both, and will enjoy 
them. You have replied, you say, to my observations 
about the castle of Mirabeau. But this reply signifies 
nothing at all. Ought I to support the infliction of 
a fellow with such a devouring mind, when I did not 
beget him? It is singular you should say —* that is 
not even in the order of follies belonging to him?' 
Can follies be ranged in a circumscribed category ¢ 

* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated Jone Sth 1782. 
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Is there any description of turbulent folly into which 
he has not fallen? How have I deserved from my 
family to be treated so harshly? Am I a burthen 
upon it *?” 

These letters produced no effect upon the Marquis, 
who always persevered in his own notions, as we have 
already shown. ‘The Bailli, roused to anger by his 
brother’s perseverance, persuaded himself that the 
Marquis, stimulated by private suggestions, was anxious 
to rid himself of his son. Fault of this notion, he now, 
for the first time, expressed the resentment he felt 
towards Madame de Pailly, whom we have slready 
mentioned, although we have avoided saying much 
about her. He had long considered this lady the cause 
of most of the domestic misfortunes which he had 
witnessed in his brother’s family; for he knew that she 
was the malignant and perfidious instigator of the 
extreme rigour formerly pursued by the Marquis, over 
whom she had assumed absolute sway. When Mirs- 
bean returned to his father’s house, she went to visit 
Switzerland, her native country. The Bailli's mistrust 
constantly pursued this mischief-muking mistress, and 
he attributed to her absence his brother's change of 
language. He likewise imputed to her expected return, 
the entreaties, which daily became more pressing, for 
him to take charge of his nephew; and he wasthe more 





* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mircbeau, 
dated July 3rd 1782, 
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irritated, on this account, at the attempt to impose 
upon him a disagreeable task which he was vainly 
endeavouring to shun. He was moreover, uneasy 
concerning the responsibility connected with a cir- 
cumstance, of which he had an unfavourable opinion. 
Lastly, he had at length overcome a reserve unaccount- 
able to his friends, who well knew bis manly candour 
aud rigid veracity, end which surprised even ourselves 
as we read our immense collection of his letters, Jor 
the first time, during a period of forty-one years, 
he expressed his feelings concerning the improper 
influence exercised by Madame de Pailly; and his 
secusations were fully borue out by the timid and even 
evasive answers of the haughty man, who, with the 
sale exception of the Bailli, allowed no one belonging 
to him to ask him an embarrassing question, 

“Too many people meddle with your concerns. 
You may understand me if you will. Let all that 
appears to you obscure be examined by yourself, and not 
by the eyes of strangers especially female eyes. ‘The 
more such eyes display wit and fascination, the more are 
they to be mistrusted, like those of a beauteous Circe by 
whom a spirit of domination and jealousy is insinu- 
ated, thut deceives the greatest men*. You tell me, 
as an excuse for insisting upon sending me your son, 
and leaving him with me, provided he is joined by the 
dated October 28h 1782. 
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psshopper which has chirped all the summer*, that, 
it your house, St. Jealousy, as our mother used to say, 
would take up her abode between the two sisters-in-law, 
if she of Aix was with you. In support of this you 
adduce the pastt. You mistake what was then said ; 
you give to words a meaning which they never had, and 
you take away that which it was quite natural they 
should have; for somchody was determined that there 
should be no head-dresres in the house—even my hat 
displeased {. Women can do nothing but plot, 
especially women of talent, who are the most dangerous 
species of animal. She in whom you place a too 
extensive confidence, is like all the others: she will be 
mistress ; all who would oppose her away, or share it 
with her, displease her and she hates them cordially. 
It is a general rule without exception, that a woman in 
her situation will govern absolutely, and she does so. 
T cannot now call to mind a thousand little things with 
regard to myself, for I cared not 9 rush about them; 
but that which did not affect me, a free individual, 
would greatly affect your children. She never liked 
either of them, though, it must be confessed that, with 


* An allusion to the Countess of Mirabeau, who was o fine 
singer, and spent her time at private concerts and private dramatic 
lyrics, 

4 Iu 1774 Mesdames de Mirabean and do Saillant had spent 
together several months, at Bignon. 

} Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirahean, 
dated December 16th 1782. 
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the sole exception of Saillanette, none of them we 
very amiable. But with reference to Caroline* herse, 
--our gentle and peaceful Caroline, the most soothing 
woman that ever lived, who has no eyes but for her 
father, her husband and her children, and who loves 
you so dearly, you would rake a sad mistake if you 
thought the other liked her. Depend upon it that 
without mixing myself up too much with such matters, 
I sce pretty nearly all, and I let things go on because 
E know that it is impossible to prevent a river from 
running t.” 

The Marquis betrayed no surprise at this unexpected 
attack but replied as follows. 

“The Bailli Johrg Anthony was not in good humour 
the other day. fet, if the grand cross was a safe- 
guard against such sorts of parentheses, we should see 
more candidates for it. Be that as it may, our two 
hearts, formed to amalgamate with each other, laugh 
and embrace each other in the presence of our minds 
at times and by chance at variance. I must then enter 
ito a matter which you have begun with a confidence 
that does me honour, and a delicacy that affects me. 

** With my sisty-seven years over my head, spent in 
assiduously performing my duties towards my family 


” Sallanette, Caroline, the former s soubriquet, the latter the 
Christan name of Madame du Sallant. 

+ Unpubhehed letter from the Baill: to the Merquis of Mirabeau, 
dated October 20th 1781. 
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gd society, so far as 1 have been able to make them 
sit, I may admit that I have a female friend who has 
oaded me with benefits, and devoted herself to four 
generations of my family. Until my mother died, she 
served her; and as for me, her property, her cate, 
her time, all has been mine. My horses and my fur- 
niture came from her hand, and always as and when I 
desired the same ; and even against her own judgment 
and interest. ‘Che purchase of my hotel, for instance, 
would never have been her choice*. During the 
storms of my life, when all the world would have with- 
drawn from me, because I was considered prostrate— 
when the wreck of what I had left did not reach half 
way up my leg, and many deserted me, she hoisted the 
signal of constancy, and even braved, and subsequently 
forgave personal insult—she who ix so apt to take 
offence. If my daughter is the wife of Du Suillant, 
and not a Benedictine nun, she owes it to her; for 
she wax to have wet out next day for Montargis t, if 
this able woman had not undertaken her case. 


* This ix a piece of indirect flattery to the Bailli, who always 
blamed thir purchase made against his advice, and which, to his 
great regret, settled the Marquis ut Puris. 

+ Before Madame du Soillant was married, und when she wan only 
sixteen, she had s childish fancy to become a nun, like ber eldest 

ister, Mary-Ann Jane, boru July lth 1745, then a nan in the 
convent of the Ladies of St. Dominic, at Montarzis, where she took 
the veil March 1:.th 1764. We find, on this subject, the followir 
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“* After this, my dear brother, would you suspect 
such @ heart and auch a head of petty jcalousy in 
detail?—and would you esteem me s0 little—or, to 
speak more correctly, do you know me 40 ill as to 
believe that a person could gain my confidence by set- 
ting me by the cars with my children. Now, if I have 
ever evinced any good quality, it ix that of getting rid 
of annoyances. Never was a man more surrounded 
and circumscribed by three ineffable generations of this 
description ; but 1 have walked over them without 
notice, as I do over the mushrooms in my lawn. I 
must, however, say, that without this quality I should 
long since been a poor, isolated wretch, left alone to 
make speeches in the valley of Jchosaphat ; and I have 
found myself so circumstanced, that weariness under 
my burthen would have been very excusable *.” 

The ice once broken, the Bailli did not hesitate to 
reply to his brother's insufficient justification, 

© T now come to the point on which you say [ have 
attacked you, and on which, saving your presence, you 
have the weakness of great_ men—a weakness you will 
never get over, because our passions harden with our 








parsage in a letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to the Duke of 
Nivernois, dated July 14th 1763 :— 

It is my intention to withdraw from her convent, and keep near 
my mother, my second daughter; and the more so, hecause the 
makes a signal of vocation, and 1 feel a repugnance at making » 
sheepfold of nuns.” 

* Copublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated November 3rd 178. 
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bones, instead of declining with our age. Let this be 
told you ex passant ; for people flatter you, and you 
flatter yourself, Now, my duty of administering to 
you the antidote, shall not yield to the fear of dis- 
pleasing you by its bitterness, 

You confidently suppose that I am unable to refute 
any of the things which you state to be deserving of 
your gratitude. Bene sit—l have nothing to say 
upon this score. But were your reasons even stronger 
than you think them—-and were it true, as you believe 
it is, that you owe much gratitude, it is not less true 
that, in my judgment, and in the opinion of all who 
take interest in the matter, she has certainly brought 
much evil upon you and yours, although perhaps 
innocently, and being herself blinded by certain objects. 
Nobody cver mentioned her to me, except with 2 
sneer, aud everybody thought that the jealousy of your 
adverse party * was well founded. You are far from 
having procreated angels ; but had your children been 
angels, they never would have submitted, without 
vexation, to have been governed and scolded, in their 
father’s house, by a stranger, even were she their 
step-mother: but as they are in reality children of 
headstrong tempers, this vexation appears prominently. 
Tell me not that she has always avoided speaking 
harshly to them, for if you believe this, you are under 





* The Marchionrs of Mirabean, who during twelve years bad been 
engaged in a law cant aguust her hn-bund. 


” o2 
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a great mistake. I was once obliged to interfere, and 
to tell ‘her that young people did not like to be taken 
to task by those to whom they had not the honour 
of belongiug*.” 

We must here find place for an extract in which the 
panegyrist himself of Madame du Pailli describes the 
away she exercised over the Marquis’s young family, 
who, a» the Bailli very justly observed, must have 
found it hard to be borne. 

«The black lady{ would make the best aud most 
useful duenna in the world, When I had my daughter 4 
nearer home, I was obliged to promise the lady, that 
I would not sve my child more than once a-year until 
she was married ; that this should be only on one day, 
and that I should never write to her. With great 
difficulty did I obtain peace at this price ; for she wishes 
all my children to belong to religious orders, and I was 
never less disposed to agree to such a thing §.” 

We return to the Bailli. 

“J did uot write the words ‘fraudulent enemy’, 


* Unpublished Letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of 
Mnrrubeay, dated November [5th 1781. 

+ Madame du Pail, who had adopted the practice, which she 
never discontinséd, of wearing blick. 

$ Lonisa, afterwards Madume de Cabris, then only twelve yeart 
ofage. She was st first sent for education to a convent in Limou- 
ein, and afterwards removed to that of the Ladies of St. Dominic at 
Montorgiz. 

§ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeun to the Countess 
of Rochefort, dated August 7th 1764. 
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which you have used ; but had F done so, I would not 
disavow the expression, for she is certainly the enemy 
of every one who has any share of your confidence ; 
and had it been possible to destroy your affection for 
me, be assured she would have made the attempt. 
She treated me as a friend, becouse she did not dare 
to treat me otherwise. God forbid, however, that T 
should wish to deprive you of what is a consolation 
to you. Iam willing to believe that the person in 
question is not so bad as she is supposed to be by 
those who have seen her conduct towards your children 5 
but she is a woman, and likes to govern; and she 
mechanically follows her instinct *.” 

The Marqnis replied as follows :— 

“With due deference, you have just as good a claim 
to the title of commander-gencral of the squadrons of 
idle talkers, ax of those of Malta. But, plague on it, 
I must answer you, and rip open this ticklish question. 
In the first place, I shall state that if I were a fourth 
person in the Trinity, it would be impossible for me 
to do better than the three others ; and yet they have 
not satisfied the whole world. Now, it is probably 
not ftom the likings and the dislikings of my strange 
family that you would judge of my inclinations. Form 
your opinion from your own examination. I have cer- 
tainly to thank you for the mark of esteem and true 


* Unpublished letter frum the Bailh to the Marquis of Mirbean, 
dated Murch 28th 1781. 
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and noble affection that you give me by writing to me 
aayou do. I know that the weakness of great men is 
the vice of little men, and I may have been mistaken 
when I thought that he who had the vice, had also the 
weakness (Henry 1V. and Marshal Saxe were both in 
this predicament) ; but thet he who had the weakness 
might possibly not have the vice (such was the case 
with Messrs. de Turenne and Bayard). I also thought 
that with such a weakness a man lived double time, 
and was consequently doubly worried; and that he 
who had it not was more isolated and more sud. Now, 
you know that nothing is true but what we believe to 
be so. However, it is more than useless to ratio- 
cinate upon this point, because it is as much deter- 
mined by nature, as to be born with light or dark 
hair. 

“ But that which I decidedly believe—and I have 
been confirmed in my belief by the science of life—is 
that this taste is a folly in fools, and a wise thing in a 
properly coustituted mind. 1 may say with truth, my 
dear brother, that if [ knew a man in the world who 
had a stronger desire to be good than J have, I really 
think I should cali upon him and beg his receipt. 
‘This real desire, and the natural exertions always re- 
sulting from it, when it is real, has long existed in me. 
In this respect I have many physical constitutional 
defects to overcome, but none intellectual; and I can 
assure you that, at all times, if any person has influence 
on my mind, it is in proportion as that person appears 
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to me good, or to have been good,—for J have shown 
that I could impose silence upon weaknesses when 
they peeped forth. Ido not say that a malicious per- 
son, even a servant, might not produce an effect upon 
me, even though I despised the tale-bearer; but my 
want of curiosity, quite singular in its way, has pre- 
served me from such a snare. With this sole excep- 
tion, no one ever obtained any real influence over my 
mind except through esteem. 

“If, after this, you see blue when [ see yellow, it 
is a point uot to be argued, because assuredly the pre- 
sent cage iy not your own, or clse all the rules would 
be wrong. I mean the rules of reciprocity, seeing the 
marked and particular esteem in which I have always 
held you, even to the preferri.g, at all times, of your 
character to my own. But, so far as I am myself’ con- 
cerned, I have my proofs. I cannot deny thut there 
exists the greatest contidence or, if you will, the greatest 
infatuation, But it is precisely since this exists that 
Lhave done ali for my children, even to despoiling 
myself, 1 settled them too carly in life, with exertions 
and in a manner that no other parent would have 
attempted ; these children therefore have no reuson to 
compluin of her influence over my mind, 

“« When, after this, on certaiu occasions, a person 
who has seen young people come into the world, and 
grow up under her eye in a house where she resided 
as an intimate friend, may have warned them with but 
Ijttle precaution, of what might displease their father, 
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whose feelings she well knew, it ill became them to 
be angry, even should she on such occasions display 
ill-humour for an instant °, 

* * . . e 

T have always perceived, or nearly so, the defects 
of those I love; und such defects are the only ones I 
can see clearly. But for the want of archangels, we 
must love imperfect creatures. A man need not have 
lived to my age to he convinced of this fact ; for were 
it not a0, he would take an aversion to himself. You 
are perfectly right in stating that gnats incommode 
more than elephants, and when we would describe a 
gnat by its venom, we magnify it into an elephant. 
IT assure you, for instance, that the person we are 
speaking of, aud at whom you have poured a broadside 
of sarcasms ‘cutting and pointed at the tail,’ as Mon- 
taigne terms them, has said to me perhaps more than 
five hundred times, during the long series of my in- 
flictions, in which many mistakes and impositions have 
existed, 

**« Many honest people take a real interest in you ; 
even the public would be indignant at such mis- 
fortunes, if you did not bear them. But you have 
here hearts truly yours, that of the good Bailli and 


mine t.’ 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirmbean, 
dated November S0th 1781. 

+ Unpublished fetter from the same to the same, dated Decembes 
24th 1781. 
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“The good Bailli!” replicd the truth-telling and 
zealous uncle, “the good Bailli! By St. Polycarpus, 
Sir Marquis and very dear elder brother, to whom 
would you have my excellency talk idly, if it be not to 
yourself. The good Bailli, indeed! The person who 
uttered this is guilty of duplicity; the ‘good Bailli’ 
knows and has Jong seen it without saying a word. 
Even since 1750, he has perceived that this person 
disliked him, and had she thought it possible to deprive 
him of your affection, you would also have perceived 
her dislike. Since that period, I have scen a hundred 
times, that she regarded the two brothers* with the 
most implacable hatred, of which I had my share, 
as also had Suillanctte and Du Saillant+. Believe what 
1 say: when & woman, who is a stranger, introduces 
herself into a family, she raises up discord, and stirs 
up all the evil passions to which discord gives birth. 
However, let us say no more on the subject }.” 


© Mirabeau, and his brother the Viscount. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated January 12th 1782. 

} Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Junuary 
15th 1783. 

Notwithstanding the resistance of the Marquis, we may infer 
from the following passage in & letter addressed by Mirabeau to his 
sinter, that the Bailli's obeervations had produced some effect. 

“ Madame du Pailli has written to me to day almost a letter of 
apology, which, joined to the softened epistle I have received from 
my father, shows me very clearly thet some of my uncle's shots 
have taken effect.” 
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But the Marquis, heated by opposition to his will, 
chose to continue the discussion. 

febince,” he wrote, “the volcano of John Anthony 
still smokes, and its lava has not left off running, let it 
suffice for me to beg you to believe, that I have never 
yet been, nor am now, nor perhaps shall be for a long 
time to come, an idiot. I was silly in carrying too 
far my notions of certain duties. I hope I shall be 
cured of this by rather harsh and often-repeated reme- 
dies; but in God’s name, say nothing more about the 
pretended enemy. By God's cross, had she been his 
enemy, he would never have left Vincennes*! But 
for her he would have died in prison, for she obtained 
his release +.” 

“What a confession has escaped you!” was the 
Bailli’s reply. “‘ You pretend that she exercises uo 
influence over you, and you admit, in the same breath, 
that if she had pleased, Honoré would still be at Vin- 
cennes. You have said more than you intended to 
say, or perhaps kuew of your domestic influences, But 
I have always known beyond a doubt, that this woman 
hes never ceased assiduously striving to sever your 
children from you, and you from them, and to separate 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirubeau, 
dated April 9th 1782, 

+ Unpablished letter from the same to the same, dated April 
Mith 1782. 
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you frow all those who ought, by nature, to be near 
you *, 


“Whatever reliance I may place upon s father, 
always speaking of his children, I must observe, because 
1 know it to be a fact, that all the family, myself 
included, have a snake near you which hisses into your 
ear, things te their disadvantage ; and, on my honour, 
you ought to beware of this reptile. You are aware 
that I am tardy in making assertions, and that I never 
do so but upon full conviction. 

“ I know well enough that your answer will be all 
about ‘great obligations,’ and so forth, ‘Lhe whole of 
your reply is in my head by anticipation; but your 
answer to one question is not there, and this question 
is—what business has a woman, u stranger to the 
family, to meddle with its concerns? Now, [ have 
said all, and have done with the subject t.” 

The Marquis was now scriously offended. 

“ As, at all events,” be replied, “ you will have 
enough to do with Honort’s education without taking 
the additional burthen of minc, which you are follow- 
ing up with a veracity thut does honour to us both, I 
do not render your judgment subservient to my own, 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated April 25th 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the uame to the same, dated May @lat 
1782, 
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but admit the truth of your impatations, and leave 
you to your convictions *.” 

The Bailli at length closed this contention in the 
following words— 

“T perceive by this expression in your letter. 
*You will have enough to do with Honoré’s educa- 
tion without taking the additional burthen of mine,’ 
that you are a little angry. 1 have stated what I 
thought, without any intention of working at your 
“education,” and still lesa of offending you. But I 
have told you the truth, which almost always dis- 
pleases. You have yourself written as follows— 

«© «Woe to him who draws upon himself, not offen- 
sive truths, which must not be uttered, but offences on 
behalf of truth +” 

Nothing, assuredly, can better show the particular 
feelings by which the Marquis and the Bailli were actn- 
ated, than this passing though warm altercation, It is 
the only quarrel between them which we can find in a 
collection of more than four thousand letters written 
in the course of fifty years, by the two brothers, 
always so tenderly united. ‘he Bailli’s remarks on the 
present occasion may be considered more important, 
because they were made spontaneously, and without 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Pailli of Mirabeau, 
dated June Bth 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Balli to the Marquis of Muabesn, 
dated June 15th 1782. 
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his being acted upon by any influence whatever: for 
lie was alone at Aix, where his nephew did not join 
him till long afterwards. We shall close this episode 
with a reflection which the reader has, perhaps, already 
anticipated. 

Almost at the cominencement of our task, we men- 
tioned the injurious power usurped by Madame du 
Pailly in the Mirabeau family during almost half a cen- 
tury ; we stated her absolute rule over the Marquis, the 
hatred she bore to hix son, aud her direct, continual, aud 
always fatal influence over the fate of that son, whose 
errors and wauderings may be accounted for much 
better by false measures and irritating rigour, thau by 
the passions which lad germinated in a temperament 
morally and physically exuberant aud fiery. Having 
advanced on this subject nothing but unsubstantiated 
assertions, it became our duty to prove them by evi- 
dence, especially as our mission is to contradict most of 
those who have preceded us as Mirabeau’s biographers, 
‘This we could not do effectually, without proving all that 
we advance for that purpose. Besides, none of our 
predecessors have made any more than a vague, hear- 
say ullusion to a fact, of which Mirabeau, in his letters 
from Vincenues*, says only a few words, but which 
forms his most conclusive justification; and with 
regard to his father, the most natural and decisive 


© Vol. pp. 7, 194, 264; Vol. f1. ». 28%; unpublisbed letter 
to Vitry, p. 182, 
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explanation of the errors into which master mind was 
dragged, by inhuman and unnatural measures. 

This we trust will be received as our excuse, if, 
having mistaken the value, effect, and measure of our 
materiuls, we have extended our evidence to too great a 
Jength. We now take leave of this subject, to return 
to the appeal from the seutence of condenmation pro- 
nounced against Mirabeau, in his absence,—a period 
which we had reached when we were led to interrupt 
our narrative, and to anticipate, in the date of the 
extracts we have given, the events we are now about te 
telate. 

Formerly, the Marquis of Mirabean had attached 
but little importance to this condemmation of his son; 
for he wrote on the subject as follows: 

“It is nothing but a sentence still: and were it, on 
appeal, confirmed by a decree, it ix too severe and would 
not be executed *.” 

Subsequently, he had less confidence in the care. 

“ Honoré,” he again wrote, “has the other business in 
his head, namely, that of keeping this latter upon his 
shoulders. Now, this business which he at first looked 
upon, and continues to look upon as so very easy, will 
perhaps turn out as difficult as the first he under- 
took}.” ‘All the best and most able criminalists whom 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Hailli of Mirabean, 
dated June 5th 1777. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Murquis of Mirabeau to Madame 
da Saillant, dated February 16th 1781. This was an allusiox to 
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T have consulted say that the case is frightfully com- 
plicated, and the sentence well combined and secure 
against an appeal, whilst its terms are so general that 
they place the culprit’s life at the absolute mercy of the 
judge, and this fora crime never before committed even 
from the days of Louis the Fat, and against which the 
law could not have provided, Honor’ will believe 
nothing of the kind; he gets furious, becomes red in 
the face, and scribbles night and day *.* 

The Bailli also “would believe nothing.” 

“The full particulars,” he wrote, “of the Pontarlior 
business, are not yet known to me; but 1 have common 
sense, and am out of my teens. If it be true that the 
silly woman went to him, and that he did not carry her 
off from her own house, it then becomes her affair, not 
his. The business is os simple to every other person 
ax to ourselves. But truly all the scoundrels in 
Europe—f mean all the Knights of the inkhorn, a set 
of rascals whom your favourite Turgotism has rendered 
more mnutinous than ever—together with the farmers 
of the revenue, ef hoc gexus omne, have sworn to over- 
throw the nobles, aud your house iv particulart. Louis 
XY, I believe, lived some little time later than Louis the 
Fat, and yet the crime with which your son is charged 


Miraheau's attempt to bring hiv maithor to an amicable settlement 
with hie father. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Builli of BMirabean, 
dated August 18th ° 781. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, with same date. 
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vceurred two hundred times during his reign, twenty 
times of which it took place in Provence. It is true 
that in two cases which are now before me, the husbend 
‘was not mean enough to prosecute either criminally or 
otherwise. 

“ How can a man of your attainments suffer himrelf 
to be told that the crime is without example, and that 
the law has not provided against the abduction of 
another man’s wife ?—The law has applied a penalty 
to this offence, and not 2 year passes but, in some part 
of the kingdom or other, the penalty is enforced. Now 
the whole question is, ] say not morally, for a crime is 
always a crime, but legally—to know whether Honoré 
really carried off this woman. If he did, it makes the 
thing very serious; but if she went to him it materially 
alters the case, and the thing pardouable enough. She 
alone would then be seriously implicated. Now the 
fact proved is that the madcap fled alone from her old 
husband, and went to seek the other beyond the French 
frontier. This is the buckler and javelin of your son’s 
defence. A young and handsome woman gocs to a 
young man of twenty-six: aud where will you find a 
young man, who does not pick up whatever he finds of 
this description in his road? In the present case it 
may well be said: let him who is guiltless cast the 
first stone.’ But first, You have to do with the robed 
rabble, who are injured by the fact as it stands; and 
how could you possibly obtain justice from the agents 
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of injustice clad in the mantle of justice? —Secoudly, 
You have yourself offended this rabble, by your writings 
about the regulations*. It would have been much 
better to have placed in the catalogue of saints cele- 
brated by Byssy, all the court, the Marshals of France, 
&c., than to have dishonoured the nuptial conch of an 
old upstart dotard raised, like a svene in a theatre, by 
a whistle, and upon whose shield a venal charge had 
placed the fleur-de-lys{. Lt would lave been far better 
to have killed four priuces, than to have wounded the 
pretended honour of an old Jaw noble, a species of men 
whonnst of nevessity lead either to an aristo-democracy, 
or to the harshest despotism, and who are supported by 
each other in such a mauner that every thing belonging 
to them is sacred }.” 

Notwithstanding the doubts raised by one brother 
and repelled by the other, the appeal was determined 


* Uapnbhshed letter from the Bulh to the Marquis of Mirthenn, 
dated September 29th 1781. We alen find in it this pnesage con- 
nected with a fact which we have already mentioned in a former 
part of this work. 

“We should know whet we can depend upon with reference to 
the pretended abduction, if it were povsible to expert the truth from 
a worsn, You must remember that, in 1778, I begged you would 
obtain gomething in the band-wniting of this one, to compare it with 
a letter addrewed to the Marchioness of Vence, and signed by this 
Madame de Monnier, who therein completely exonerated the Count.’ 

+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirsheen, 
dated October 16th 1781. 

+ Unpublished ietter from the same to the same, dated October 
16th 1781. 
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upon. But the difficulty was, how to proceed in re- 
viving this dangerous litigation. They feared the dis- 
cussion concerning the lengthened procedure which took 
place prior to the condemnation by default, as leading 
to the probable necessity of begiuning it over again. 
This would occupy au immense time, put the party to 
a prodigious expense, bring before a public court of 
justice a mame already rendered notorious by being 
mentioned in the lawsuit between the Marquis aud 
Marchioness of Mirabeau, and in the complaint made 
by their daughter, Madaue de Cabris, It would like- 
wise revive the remembrauce of Mirabeau's errors, pro- 
voke fatal recriminations and furious pleadings, and 
complicate the already difficult recouciliation to be 
effected in Provence, which it would render much more 
doubtful. 

The family was much struck with these considera- 
tions; and an appeal from justice to favour was thought 
of—from the tribunal which had condemned, to the 
sovereign; iu one word, it was proposed to solicit 
letters of abolition. The plan was laid down— the 
success was certain; “ for,” wrote the Marquis, “all 
the cabinets are made of butter, and the powers them- 
selves of brass *.” But this project could not be carried 
into execution without Mirabeau’s concurrence, which 
he peremptorily refused, because the absolution freed 
him aloue, and he would not separate his case from 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated December 28th 1781. 
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that of Sophie. This generous woman wrote to insist 
upon his giving up so dangerous a partnership, aud 
consenting to the measure proposed. 

This fact ix not given upon the sole affirmation of 
Mirabeau. We shall soon present other evidence, but 
we first present his. 

Two months subsequently, he exclaimed before his 
jedges :— 

“The sentence passed at Pontarlier is dreadfnl; the 
procedure is disgraceful. Presumptions have received, 
by all sorts of manceuvres, the force of proofs. The 
mistakes or the prejudices of judges are formidable 
things. The offence of which you are accused is not 
infamous among us. ‘Throw yourself upon the King’s 
mercy, and demand letters of abolition *. But, would 
I confess myself guilty and thuy furnish evidence 


* * Porbays it will easily be credited, that a wun of my condition, 
who hus had to tight againet the most ne 





employ more than one means of support. But I chose to have no 
other than that venerable protection which the liw commands its 
indifferent ugente to afford. If would oppose only the rights which 
T hold in common with the most obscure cit 
in their own towns, furce me to appeal before courts of justice, filled, 
they way, with their relatives and friends. And whilst they are 
busy in, researches, in exertions, in consultations, and in intrigues, 
Taccept all, L endure all, [ dictate all—I am sufficient fur myself. 
Lam arrested; quits and quibbles of ull norte are placed before my 
footsteps ; and disgust, and delays, and lengthened proceedings pre 
multiplied. But what matters it 7—ought I uot to have expected 
thi ?°—Serond Case for Counsel's Opinion, page 75 of the Bra. 
edition. 
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against the unfortunate woman to effect whose ruin I 
have been made the occasion and pretence? No, cer- 
tainly, I would not be guilty of such baseness! My heart, 
my conscience, and my reason tell me that I have 
nothing to fear. 1 will go to my judges, raid I..... 
and if I find ouly murderers—well! there remains plenty 
of my name to aveuge my bluod aud my memory *.” 

Besides this public declaration, Mirabeau shortly 
afterwards wrote thus :-— 

* Your friend will have the sweet pleasure of having 
made amends by his first effort, and from the very 
moment he was permitted to act, for the misfortunes 
of @ woman whom be had unhappily committed to such 
an extent f.”” 


* Fivst Care for Connvels Opinion, Xo poge 12 of the Bro. 
edition, Mirabenn had already made the same profersion of faith 
in a letter not intended to be made public, 

« All Lknow,” he wrote, «18 this: I laugh at the proceedings co 
far oa Lam myself concerned ; for I hove a thousand ways both in 
fact and in law to overthrow them. But I will never forgive the 
inwult of my execution in effigy except on the most favourable con- 
ditions for Madame de Munnicr. 1 will sign only at this price."— 
Unpublished Letter to Boucher, dated October 5th 1779, 

4 Unpublished letters from Miraheau to Vitry, page 65. In 
acting thus, Mirabean recollected, much better than Sophie herself, 
who was st this tine led away hy a feeling of generosity, what she 
had previously thought and wrote. 

* The judgment pronounced must be either annulled or confirmed. 
Tf J am declared an adultercss, my dower will be confireated ; if J am 
not declared such, J cannot lose my rights, Fortune, and even life 
affect me bat littl. But my honour will not allow this matter to 
Test as it in; it must be bronght to a close at all riske."—Letter 
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The fact of Mirabeau’s courageous and just refusal 
to solicit letters of abolition, is, as we have already 
stated, attested by others besides himself. The follow- 
ing proof is quite sufficient without our giving any 
other. 

“ If Gabriel had uot wished to save hia accomplice, 
he would not so peremptorily have refused letters of 
abolition. And to make an end of the matter, he 
would have quietly drawn himself out of the scrape 
without her; for you are well aware that it was not to 
him that Madame de Valdahon was hostile, since he 
was not her father’s wife*.” 

The family were therefore obliged to make up their 
miuds to the appeal. But how was it to he conducted ? 
The father and uncle were of opinion that the defence 
should be timid and even supplicating; and they in- 
sisted the more upon this because, at the beginning, 
the party appealing had no adverse party in the civil 
part of the action +, and the accuser had, as it were, 
failed in his accusation, since the Marquis of Monnier, 
who, in his original complaint had not even mentioned 


already quoted from Madame de Monner to her mother, Madame de 
Ruffey, dated June 19th 1776. 

* Unpubhshed letter from the Baill to the Marqom of Mirabeau, 
dated December 27th 1782, 

+ According to the criminal law of France, the pablic prusecutor 
can alone prosecute s criminal suit ; the injured party way become 
partie ciewe, aml can we valy for civil damages, though, if tha 
Prosecution fails. the pay tre ccsfe pays all the coste—Ta. 
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the fact of adultery, was, frown age, infirmity, blindness, 
& Gt of piety, and “a complete indifference to the 
aGairs of this world,” unable to appear against him °, 
and that the iustance would be maintained by Madame 
de Valdehon alone, whom uo personal injury had ex- 
cited against the party appealing t, and who had then 
nothing to fear from little Gabrielle Sophie, that child 
having died two years previously. Madame Valdshon 
could vow have only one subject of apprehension that 
of seeing her step-mother, Madame de Monnier, again 
appear aud claim a restitution of conjugal rights. But 
beiug freed from this apprehension by a formal renun- 
ciation, she was little disposed to carry matters to 
extremities iu a criminal prosecution, the enormous 
expense of which might put ber to great inconvenience, 
if it ended in the acquittal of the accused. 

This feeling in the only adverse party Mirabeau had, 
led to the opinion of his father and uncle, that he ought 
to present himself in the most modest attitude. How 
many other men in his situation would have done s0, 


2 Unpubtished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
duted Januury Ith 1782. 

+ Far from it; for it was to the conscquences of Mirabeuu's oe 
won for her step-mother that she owed her retarn to her father’s 
honse whence vhe had been driven for twenty years (second case 
for Counsel's opinion, &cn p60), and the certsinty, thenceforward 
not doubtfal, of recovering her rights os the daughter of the Marquis 
of Monnier, which rights had been destroyed ever since 1768, by her 
exheredation incurred by her marriage with M. de Valduhon, and by 
the second marriage of the vindictive old man. 
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or else avoided placing themselves at the disposal of a 
set of prejudiced judges, who had already condemned 
bim to death. Mirnbeau, on the contrary, went, with 
acalm eye, to brave the danger. He had, no doubt, 
resolved to persist in his efforts at conciliation ; but if 
he failed, he would make a defence quite the reverse of 
the one indicated by his family. Every thing urged 
him to this—his fiery nature, a sense of his power, and 
the instinctive want of bringing it into play. His con- 
viction of the illegality of the procedure *, the singular 
omission in the accusation of the nominative crime of 
adultery, the want of legal evidence, the absurdity of a 
“rape of seduction,” committed “upon a married 
woman t”, the wish of awakening interest in behalf of 
his co-acensed, the pity excited by his own misfortunes, 
the indignation caused by an extra-legel and over 

* This is what Mirubeau sud of the procedure, two years befure 
he endeavoured to get it quashed. 

“ The notice you give me of the prucedure, proves perfectly well 
that which I never doubted, namely, that it is absurd and cannot be 
waintuined. It could not stand an instant aguinet # simple state: 
ment of the contradictions and evident falsehoods which it containa.” 
—Original letters from Vincennes, Vol. 1V. paye 234. 

+ ‘ The discoveries we have made here, end the means given to 
us, bave enabled us to embrace u system of defence which exoner- 
utes “Mudame de Monnier ax well as myvelf; for the charge of 
adultery is not more maintainable, on account of the nature of their 
evidence obtained in « foreign country, and of which = French 
tribunul can make nu use, than the rape of seduction, by the nature 
of the crime which, towards » married woman, is 8 purely imaginary 
one."— Cupublished letter fiom Mirabran to Madame du Saillant, 
dated February 14th 1782. 
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severe senitence—the hope of alarming his adverse 
party, who had so little interest in the litigation—and 
lastly, the advantage of beiug able, at a subsequent 
period, to make good use, in Provence, of a haughty 
and vehement defence, which should at the same time 
attack and accuse; all this determined Mirabeaut to be 
moderate, and display humility only at the commence- 
ment of the business, but to become himself again when 
his entreaties should be repulsed, and to throw far from 
hin the mark imposed upon hii by his family, so soon 
as he should be forced to appear iu the presence of his 
judges, whom it was his intention to brave, and of his 
accusers, whont he resolved to reduce to silence. 

What we have before said coucerning the plan of our 
work, and the spirit in which it is written, renders it 
unnecessary for us to give a lengthened account of this 
appeal, and to transcribe a great number of extracts 
from the stateinents published—extracts which others 
have so liberally supplied as to fill nearly a volume *. 
We shall not follow this example, not only because it 


* Peuchet, Vol. IL pp. 20 10 126. Vitry, pp. 77 te 115; 133 te 
189; 200 10220, This ahuse vf quotatiun ought tv be avuided 
the more because the statements published are by nu means ecarce, 
und they cuntuin many passages to be found in the letters from 
Vincennes, whence Mirabean touk them; first, because he was 
accustomed lo borrow from himself; und neat, because he was fur 
from supposing that those lettere would ever be published. 

In the statements from Poutarlier and Aix, some paragraphs may 
be found which ate im the letters written hy Mirabeau te Vitry, who 
published them in 1806, 
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is our wish to insert only that which caunot be found 
in any other work, but because a much more serious 
apetiveImioses upon us very great prudence in this 
respect. 

We admit, and many persons know, that Mirabeau’s 
printed statements are full of eloquence, to such a degree 
that they form a model of judicial argument, and dis- 
play the germ of that iramense power which Mirabeau 
afterwards developed as an orator. But these docu- 
ments, have the disadvantage, at least for ourselves, of 
treating only of a private question, reviving deplor- 
able facts—implicating names which should not now be 
uttered, because they were borne by honourable persons, 
whose lives, troubied by his passions, have since ended 
~—aund presenting odious recriminations, and, let us not 
mince the expression, itumoral justifications. 

We shall therefore reduce this lamentable subject to 
arapid position of the successive plans of the appeal ; 
borrowing our account principally from the unpublished 
family correspondence. 


BOOK XI. 


Ow the 2nd of February 1782. Mirabeau, full of 
hope aud courage, left Bignon *. 

* He yesterday sct sail with very good grace, that is 
fo say, in a noble and affecting manner; and they ate 
now upon the rvad supplied with everything necessary 
to their undertaking. I have declared that I am uo 


* Some biographers, on the authority of Cadet Gassicourt (p. 
27, tiret edition, and 21 of the second) bave stated thet befure Mira- 
beau’s departure, he “shared with Madame Monnier an active poison 
which he had been prepared under hin directions.” We have no 
knowledge of this fact, neither du we believe it to be true. Cadet 
Gnasivourt throws a doubt upon his own statement, by thought- 
levaly adding in » note—* Manuel one day showed me at Desenne’s 
[the hookeeller] the little bag containing these two articles [the 
poisou and a lock of bair.] He had stolen it with Mirabeau's 
letters.” Now, Manue) could not have stolen anything from the 
police-office but what was there ; and this consisted of what hed 
been deposited there by Boucher, from the beginning of the corre- 
upondence from Vincennes to its conclusion on the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1780, For the bag in question to haye been there, Mirubeau 
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longer @ writer, especially on important matters, there 
being nothing so ridiculous as a dialogue between the 
highway and the chimney corner *.” 

The Marquis still persevered in his favourable feel- 
ings, or at least in assuming them if they were not 
real; for in the same letter he says :—- 

“ He continues turbulent aud irregular; but he 
intends to correct himself, aud ir not troublesome. He 
is kind and noble, and all agree that he has a good 
heart |. Honore and consort | found the winter rather 
late, for it is only just set in; and as the snow is seven 
or eight feet deep in the country in which they are, the 
surplus at first appeared strange to your nephew who 
has become ‘ an advocate in the court." But he is 
rural and bold. Ever siuce the days of the late Julius 


tunust have carried tt thither two years after hin release. Who, thure- 
fore, can credit such an assertion so positively contradicted by date, 
to which most of Mirabean’s biographer, have paid no more uttention 
thon they have to trath, und even probability ? 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Miraleau, 
dated Februury 3rd 1782. 

+ Sano unpublished letter. 

{He was sccompanied by an advorate named Desbirons, who 
filled the office of Procurour du Hui at the little town of Cheroy-en- 
Gatinais. Desbirons, who had knowledge und talent, acted never- 
theless only uy Mirabeau’s examiner of documents and copying 
clerk. His letters, which we possess, often express in the most 
humourony manner his surprise and vexation at being reduced, by 
the unexpected superionty and wxendanry of his client, to play 
wih a part 
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Caesar, audacity and rashness have no where existed 80 
strongly asin him. He pretends that he has a portion 
of Cwesar’s stat; he has, certainly, less genius, but 
great talent, though unhappily he looks from right to 
left. In a case like the present, I place great reliance 
upon his skill and abilities *.” 

Having been delayed by accidents on the road, 
Mirabeau did not reach Dijon till the 6th of February. 
His advocate, Desbirons, called upon Madame de 
Ruffey, who promised, if she did not join in the 
appeal, at least to sanction any compromise in whieh 
the most favourable terns possible should be stipu- 
lated for ott behalf of her daughter. 

On the 8th of February, Mirabeau, who had merely 
passed through Pontarlier and taken up his temporary 
abode upon the Swiss frontier, sent his advocate to 
attempt an arrangement with Madame de Valdahon, 
the Marquis of Monnier being inaccessible +. But this 


* Unpublished letter fram the Marquis to the Builli of Mirabeau, 
dated Febraary 15th 1782. 

1“ We hnew that the gates of Twnaras are not more strictly 
guarded ; we were uware that Madame le Veldabon hed her 
father's howe guanied by the Maréchuumce. We aly knew that 
Vhe onbappy old mun bad been deprived of all bis old servants, and 
wee eurrounded by emiesaries who reported bis very wonls, gestures, 
end even signs; thus placing an impenetrable burrier betwixt bim 
and all that could remind bim of bis involuntary injustice and their 
unfortunate victim.” — First case for Counsel's upinton in the matter 
A the Count of Mirabenu against the Marquis of Monnier, p. 14, 
8vo edition. 
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lady refused to see Desbirons.* On the 9th, Mirabeau 
wrote to her in this advocate’s name, a strong, but 
measured and conciliatory letter t, in which he solicited 
an early reply, because he had reason to fear that 
snares would be laid for himt. ‘This step was also 
unsuccessful. On the 12th, Mirabeau surrendered 
himself a prisoner, but it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he could obtain an entry in the prison 
vegister that he “ had voluntarily presented himself.” 
This first difficulty made him anticipate many others, 
which were soon realised. One among them was this: 
—although his condenmation had resulted from 2 com- 
plaint made by the husband, aud this complaint, 
which was vague and insufficient, did not specify the 
fact of adultery,—a strong means of defeuce for the 
accuser, as none but a husband could legally prefer 
such a charge—still Mirabeau could not obtain a copy 
of this complaint, uor permission to sce it, nor that it 
should be read to him, nor even that it should be 
countersigued ne rarietur §. 


© Ibid. p, 14. 

{ Ibid. pp. 16, 17, 18, and 19, 

4 Ub (Mirubean) cant, ander the most frivofons pretencen, 
yemain concealed, and expose hunself to its being perfidiounly nlsted 
hereafter that he bas been arrested, whilst the truth is be haa come 
to give himself up voluntarily.” — Firat case for Counsel's opinion 
in the matter of the Count of Mirabean against the Marguie of 
Monnier, p. 14, 8vo edition, 

§ The Commissioner would not allow me to see thin docnment, 
the immutability of which J bud such strong reasona for secnring by 
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He did not, however, take an undue advantage of 
the irregularities of form in the proceedings, to avoid 
a series of interrogatories, in which his defence assumed 
ao hostile a character that a proposal of compromise was 
made to him. This he would not now listen to, except 
on condition of his being provisionally released from 
prison, which was granted by interlocutory sentence on 
the 16th. But an appeal from this sentence was imme- 
diately entered, Sombarde, assistant to the Procureur 
du Roi, then acting as public prosecutor. It was now 
that Mirabeau published his first case for Counsel's 
opinion. The tone and measure of this publication 
may be judged of from what the writer himself says 
of it. 

“If anything is more to be regretted than having 
committed grievous wrongs, it is the necessity imposed, 
by the natural disgust which they inspire. of defending 
ourselves against those falsely imputed to us. But 
when a man is sorry, from the bottom of his soul, for 
those he has really committed, and feels an earnest wish 
to hide them under the cloak of a life perfectly honour- 
able in future; when he can with truth assert that 
extreme sensibility, and inflexible honesty have attended 
those exrors which cannot be denied, he consoles him- 
self sufficiently at least not to lose his courage, but to 





every possible means, physical and moral.”— First case for Counsel's 
opinion in the matter of the Count of Miraberw against the Marguis 
of Moanier, p. 26, Svo edition. 
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render it mild and patient *. He believes that there is, 
perhaps, greater courage in confessing his fanite, than 
in not committing any: in the former case he expresses 
hia repentance and regret with just and noble candour 
he atones for the wrongs he has committed, as much 
as lies in his power—he endeavours to justify the 
indulgence of the friends who have remained faithful 
to him—to bring back those who have withdrawn 
their regard from him, and to disarm lis enemies by 
applauding their good qualities and forgiving their 
faults. He does his best to act with rectitude, calm- 
ness, and propriety :—having done this, he may lift 
up his head, and Jook his calumniators in the face. 

“T have now begun. fu a former statement t I 
Taieed a corner of the veil in which those, who chose to 
prosecute the sad suit which necessitates this statement, 
would fain unfold themselves. 1 have used more deli- 
cate precautiona towards them than towards myself, 
because to obtain justice from others, a man must 
begin by doing it to himself.” 

We here add the energetic and uvanswerable con- 
vlusion of this statement. 

* Reasons without number have impoved upon me the duty of « 
moderation which I have uiways consilered a virtue of a more lofty 
character, because my fiery temper renders it less natal.” Third 
cuse for Counsel's opinion in the matter of the Count of Mirabeas 
against the Marquis of Monnuer, p. 6, of the 8vo edition, 

+ Thuis case was not published. 


+ First case for Countel’s opinion in the matter of the Count of 
Mirabeau against the Marquis of Monnier, p. 8, vo edition. 
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“ In sum :— 

“ The accusation of rape of seduction cannot exist “. 

“ The adultery has not been proved t. 

It cannot be proved ¢. 

“ Were it proven there existed neither accusation 
Ror accuser §, 

“ What remains, then. imputable to me ? 

“ NoTRING. 

“Snch is the criminal prosecution which, during 
five years past, has carried desolation into the bosom of 
two families, trembling even now at my rashness, 
Bebok! then, this prosecution which, for five whole 
years, has deprived me of my civil existence, ° * * 
and has forced a young female, known by her sensibi- 
lity, her benevolence, and all the good qualities upon 
which viitue germinates, to consume the best days of 
er youth under bolts and bars. 


“Such is this prosecution, which was tried in two 
hours, whilst the same judges have been deliberating 
during two whole days, whether they will or not grant 


* According to the ordinances of 1639 and 1730, rape of seduc- 
tion was admitted to exist, und could be punished only “ between 
‘unmarried persons.” 

+ Evidence of this could be addaced only by witnesses either de- 
pendent, or challengeable, or accomplices. 

The facts lad taken place in a foreign country. 

§ We have already stated that the husbend in hiy complaint did 
not mention adulterr. 
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me a provisional release from prison. * * * * * 
Yes! two honra after the trial began, sentence was 
pronounced by four judges, the others being absent, 
condemning a man of quality to lose his head by the 
axe of the public executioner, and a young wife, so 
gentle, so interesting, so beloved in the very place 
where they were inflicting disgrace upon her, that her 
fate would have melted a tiger, to be torn like a blank 
leaf from the book of the living, * * ° * All 
this was done intwo hours * * * * and they 
are now deliberating above my head *.”* 

Let us look elsewhere for what Mirabeau said of this 


* First Case for Counsel's opinion, &c. page 32, 

© What absurdities !—whut horrors! 0 ye who thus trifle with 
men’s lives—ye who do not torn pule at the sight of him you buve 
conderaned with such atrocious levity, did yon think you shonld 
ever behokd me aguin ? Tad you then the promise of the Master 
of Destiny that Hin Providence would vunfirm your odious sentence, 
and ask back my life of ue, befure I could defend it against your 
swngainary decrees? And you, kind reader, to whom even the most 
regular of criminal prosecutions in un object either of compassion or of 
indignstion—you who have a horror of the usclas profasion of exe- 
cutions, of the examples of atrocity and Larbarity which they hold 
out to man, and of the drvadful right which men assume of putting 
their fellow-creatures to death—you to whom every fellow-man ix o 
brother—oaly suppose, for an instant, that I am a different person ; 
suppose that an obscure citizen, without a name, without fortune, 
without relations or friends, and, if 1 may be allowed to say it, lees 
courageous and active, were in my siteation—judge what would be 
his fate, what sentence would be pronounced, affecting his honour 
and life, since I have been condemned in such a manner !"—Second 
Caxe for Counsel's opinion, &e., page 58. 

VOL. IIL. Qa 
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first published Case, a composition remarkable, at least, 
for a very able defence of a very bad cause. 

“ My Case is drawn up, and ! did it in a single 
morning. I have had the happiness of being able to 
mention my errors with dignity, my co-accused with 
interest, and her Imsbaud with respect—though he is a 
poor automaton, acted upon by the passions of others. 
1 have spoken with veneration of my father, with ten- 
derness of my beloved sister, with moderation of many 
of my opponents; for recollect, that in my present 
situation, even the exercise of generosity is of advan- 
tage, because it concvals from the public what 1 am 
obliged to omit or disguise in my defence. For I dv 
not want to save myself alone; how, therefore, can 1 
disclose all? However, 1 am not dissatisfied with 
myself. 1 cannot send you a copy to-day, as I had 
hoped to do, because these people, forcing, as they 
do, to proceed document in hand, we are overloaded 
with work in an incredible manner. You shall receive 
it by the next post *.” 

Up to this period the Marquis had approved of the 
steps taken by his son. 

“ His pace is firm.” he wrote, “ and the post he 
occupies the most advantageous possible, except that 
his defences are puffed out with Latin, which is a crime 
against his judges, who do uot understand that lau- 


* Unpublishod letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, 
deted February 17th 1782. 
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guage. In the last accounts | received, I found him 
too bold. But since the arch of misalliance has occa- 
sioned in the hall of justice a reflux of fetid causes, like 
the waters of the Jordan in former times, and these 
men are heaped up together, and smoked with sulphur, 
in the guise of incense, they fancy that every petition 
must be a dedicatory epistle*. People are beginning 
to say that this singular mode of appealing from a 
rentence of death, ix both bold and noble; that the 
appellant has never yet had an opportunity of bringing 
his wine vat into a state of profitable fermentation ; and 
that, after all, the insolence of hix petitiona is the 
uniform belonging to the hazardous game he is play- 
ingt. At present, J sec him in the saddle: he sits his 
horse well, and will have the real advantage, with regard 
to public opinion, of totally clearing his accomplice, 
which he wanted to do at any price. You have no 
idea of your nephew's power on great occasions : dan- 
gerous as it would be to gauge hin then, and apply 
the measure to his every-day life, in the same degree 
may you depend upon him for being, in extreme cases, 
very superior to a wise man 1.” 

The renewal of Mirabeau’s imprisonment rendered 

* Unpublished letter frum the Maryuis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated Februmy 22¢ 1782. 

4 Unpublished letter from the sume to the same, dated April 


6th 1782. 


$ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 
Ast 1782, 


a2 
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fresh interrogations necessary. He now maintained 
that French judges were not competent to take evidence 
of facte which had occurred in foreigu countries (Swit- 
wetland and Holland). Offers of compromise were 
again made to him*, but he rejected them, being 
determined, as he said, before he listened to any terms, 
to obtain a provisional release, which was not granted 
to him, from the effect of a partiality of which he bit- 
terly complained, aud which, independently of the 
evidence adduced iu the published casest, is also men- 
tioned in one of the Bailli’s letters. 

* | hear that the Procureur du Roi has appealed. I 
have @ copy of the interrogatories ; and I perceive that 
Honoré can teach his advocate a good deal—for those 
vile venders of words have nothing in their mouths but 

* On this occasion he sad, “ My encinies, persuaded that one of 
their victims cannot verape without the other, dare nut nuke peuce, 
nor declare war.’—Serond Case, $c, p. 88 of the 8vo edition, 

+ “ Tt was necessary the case should he tried in a little town, of 
which M. de Monmer seems to be the sovercign, by four men, two 


of whom, relatives uf my advere party, were ulso bis attorneys, his 
devoted servants, hi 





counsel, and in strict dependence upon him. 
It was necesaury, in fine, that the informations which were to verve 
an the basis of the judgments, decrees, and revision of the pro- 
cvedings, thonld be taken by a cruel and mortal enemy.” —Third 
Case, $e, p. 33. 

“They made haste to try, condemn, and immolate me, and the 
snccess of their base conspiracy has not even freed we from their 
insalte, They bave not kept ap even the most simple appearances, 
‘Their confederacy is known, public, und acknowledged, and their 
Intimacy with the parties scandalously evident... and yet they talk 
of my boliness.”—Jbid, p. 39. 
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what is insinuated into their ears -and that he defends 
himself like green wood against the fire. But I like 
wise perceive that all is corrupt, and this makes ine 
tremble, although he has found out the secret of deny- 
ing every thing, and rendering the crime improbable, 
which may be of great use to him here *.” 

Meanwhile, the Court declared, by an interlocutory 
judgment, its own competency to take cognisance ‘of 
facts which had occurred out of the kingdom. The 
confrontation of the accused with the native witnesses 
was now about to take place, and Mirabeau was preparing 
himself for it. He wrote on this oveasion as follows :— 

“ The truly formidable statement, if I am foreed to 
make it, will be that concerning the confrontation +.” 

This confrontation was ordered by a judgment deli- 
vered on the 2iet of February. Mirabeau thus men- 
tions it :— 

“T have this day undergone a confrontation of ten 
hours, with only two witnesses, whom, thank God! I 
have made pay dearly for the enjoyment t.” 

The Bailli expresses himself in the same sense. 

“ He has just been twisting about, at a confrontation, 
the most ocular witnesses, and making them contra- 


* Unpublished letter from the Beiili to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated February 26th 1782. 

t Unpablished letter, already quoted, from Mirbesu to Mademe 
du Ssillant, dated February 27th 1782, 

4 Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 
Sth 1782. 
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dict ' themselves, though they had been well tutored 
and crammed for the occasion *. 

Mirabean, at the same time, was at work with the 
Council of Neufchatel, which notwithstanding the pre- 
rence and exertion of the public prosecutor, Sombarde, 
who had gone thither on purpose, commanded the wit- 
nesses of their jurisdiction not to answer concerning 
offences committed within the territory of that state f.” 

The Marquis’s letters, from which we have just 
extracted, had preceded the publication, or, at all events, 
the reception of Mirabeau’s first Case; but this produc- 
tion, under Madame du Pailly’s commenits. greatly 
displeased this fickle-minded parent. 

“ T recognise,” wrote Mirabeau, ‘the harpy whose 
impure breath poisons every thing. My father is 
furious against the case, and pretends that a second will 
prove his death. But none of my counsel will answer 
for my success unless every defence is published, because 
the prosecution, if it be well-founded in law, is not so 
in the public opinion, and it is this which necessi- 
tater the publication of my Cases: for what with the 
ignorance of the first judges, the very notorious preju- 
dicea of the present judges, aud the intrigues of the 
adverse parties, it is certain that they would gladly 


* Unpublished letter from the Dailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated March 10th 1789. 

1 Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Madame do Saillant, 
dated March 7th 1782. 
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avail themselves of public opinion to condemn us in 
darkuess, if we did not ourselves light the lamps. Woe 
are here deprived of every thiug and deserted; not a 
relative appears to take our part; alune against all is 
our motto. Aud yet we are advised to give ourselves 
up, by our silence, to all that intrigue and subornation 
way raise against us. We possess nothing but our pen, 
and yet they would destroy it. If yOu knew from how 
Many manceuvres the fear of these published Cases haa 
saved ua, you would admit the propriety of sending 
forth to the public a simple essay which, without 
driving our enemies to despair, might keep our judges 
in awe *. You might have dispensed with your round- 

* Unpublished letter from Viraheau tn Madame du Saillent, 
dated March 21st 1782. 

“Te it true thot they are astotushed at the energy of nity com 
plunts, or that they diapprosad of them:  Uave PE preferred any 
that were not well-founded? Can Tobe accosed of struck 


in the durk? No:—L have proclumed uloud the wumes of my 
aceusers. ‘They date toblame ie for even my candoar, and my fire 














nos, Lhe 
level; they would fain see me have reconne to weapons the uso at 
which is so familiar to them that they bute ne feur of being cetipred 
an their shill. Pour may own part, [have only one line of conduct to 
oppose to20 mnel manus ring, to x0 many secret denunciations which 
have more than once placed me in jeopardy :—thir is to give the 
utmost publicity to my defence. Thu proceedings and munuseript 
stutements buried in the court offices, ure easily put on one vide, and 
stl ioru easily forgutten; it is therefore to the broad light of day 
that crimes and ecalumnies unght to be exposed. It iv to the public 
that respect paid to perrows, hidden connivence, secret subornation, 
and unnoyances in detuil, should be denounced. Then, to be pru- 


they would fam reduce me to their own bay 
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about way of making known to me my father’s bor- 
rowed opinion of my case, for he has written to me the 
Most unreasonable and harshest things. Surely, who- 
ever asscris that this comaposition ‘is evidently dedicated 
to libertines,’ must have read it in 9 singular manner. 
I think that the picture I have drawn of my captivity at 
Vincennes, may not have pleased him who kept me 
there so long. But 1 doubt that it will appear badly 
written to many others, and I imagine that in this 
statement, I have confessed evil enough of myself to 
be allowed an attempt to move people by my misfor- 
tunes, I thought that you would explain to me this 
inconceivable fit of ill-humour in my father. 1 believe 
that a certain person has made him dread my success ; 
and I do not think it possible to experience a harshness 
more cruel than this which uccure at a time when I am 
80 greatly in want of assistance, aud am so bitterly 
opposed, being obliged to struggle siugle-handed against 
all my adversaries; aud when—thanks to the fury 
whom fate has let loose upon our house for its downfall 
—the appeal which alone ought to occupy my mind is 


dent will not prove suflicient to dispense with being just; then, 
the voice of honest people muy compensate for the imperfection uf 
the laws, and maintain within the bounds of eqnity those who hald 
any portion of the jee salto, and aed like all oe men, 
ure accessible to passion. * 
It became necessary, therefore, that 1 should sales or eee the 
public pinion, since my enemies constantly attest the notoriety 
they have produced. Third Case for Cowuels opinion, 4c. 
page 28. 
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the matter that costs me the least time and exertion *- 
What rage!—What a dread have they of my gaining so 
necessary a victory, and giving the public a better 
opinion of me than they have attempted to give! All 
this may prove highly dangerous, by showing me as J 
am,~~that is to say, completely abandoned, and havingno 
worse enemies than in the hesom of my own family +. 

“7 really do not at all see the drift of your argu- 
ments. What!—bceause I considered myself sure, it 
was not necessary to publish a defence! What a con- 
clusion! Do, pray, consider the infernal cnbal against 
ine, and the necessity of striking rascals and prejudiced 
judges with awe. And then you say, I have been a 
little too fast. You, a hundred leagues off, are really 
singular in your judgments ; the space between us dimi- 
nishes objects, and makes their particular details disap- 
pear; you, therefore, surely cannot tell what they 
should do who are acting upon the spot, and on close 
inspection. We require to be supported, and not 
blamed—caressed, and not bitten; but with the most 
honest people in the world, the absent are always 
wrong. Such is human nature ¢." 

At*the same time, the Marquis wrote— 





* Unpublished letter from Mirsbean to Madame da Saillant, 
dated March 28th 1782. 

+ Unpublished Jetter from the same to the same, dated April 
2nd 1762. 

¢ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated April 
4th 1782, 
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“ You have no idea of what he terms his defences. 
1 never found him so mad. He has humiliated the 
witnesses, exasperated the judges, insulted everybody, 
and really fancies himself innocent, oppressed, mode- 
rate, aud magnanimous—in a word, it is bedlan broken 
loose *.” 

Mirabeau, meanwhile, persisted in pursuing the line 
he had traced out. 

“It is possible you do not know, but my father 
kuows, that judges neither can nor ought to decide 
like ordinary men: that they cau pronounce only as 
judges; that facts, said to be the most notorious, are 
uothing to them, unless legaly proved ; that, there- 
fore, it matters little whether * the facts are too well 
known,’ which yon do not cease repeating, but it 
inatters much that they should uot be proves ; and this 
iy the reason why, without you, iu spite of you, and 
against your opinion, we have gained almost every 

* Unpublished letter from the Baill: to the Margnis of Mirabeav, 
dated Apnl 8th 1762. Three days subecquently, the Marquis 
wrote— 

© The Case he has published hos filled esery one with indigua- 
tion, Lt hes been found so insulent, that it baa dene him irreparable 
injury. Le bud ulready inepired terrur and Lorror~now therfeeling 
towards Lim ie hatred, so far a, in this place, I can come to avy 
correct conclusion. When 1 remonstrate, it is considered an offence: 
I therefore leave them to their infaltibility. It is a grent annoyance 
to mo to acknowledge the receipt of their packets; and, certainly, I 
stall have nothing to do with the business, either by myself, or 
through athore.’—U'apublished letter from the Marquis of Afirn- 
bean to Madame du Saillaut, dated April Vth 1782. 
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incidental point we have undertaken. What prejudice 
can, therefore, be entertained against our mode of 
defence, which has hitherto been so successful, and is s0 
highly praised, boasted of. and strongly scconded by the 
Ruffey family, who have the greatest stake in the 
business, and therefore ought to be the most indisposed 
against me, and. consequently. the most difficult to 
satisfy ® Excuse me, if [ retumm candour for candour. 
Truly, J can find in yours nothing but fresh reasons for 
loving and esteeming yor; but my heart is so fall, so 
wounded, so discontented, that it must overflow into 
your bosom, always ready to console me, and in which 
fever find affection and kindness t.” : 

The appeel from the decree, granting a provixional 
release, was prosecuted at Besaucon, and Mirabean pub- 
lished a second Case, addressed lexs to the attention of the 
judges than constituting an appeal tu public opinion. 

“Only imagine that the Case is published on the 
printer's account, whom I pay for the reserved copies 
only, The others are eagerly purchased by the publict.” 

Tu this second Case, Mirabeau explains that his escape 
from the castle of Joux was quite independent of the 
connexion he is accused of having formed with Madame 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame da Saillant, 
dated April 7th £782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, already quoted. 
uted April Pith 1782. 

} Unpublished Jeter from the same to the same, dated April 
Zded 1752, 
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de Monnier,—the sole cause of it being the perseentions 
of the Commandant St. Mauris, who now, as formerly, 
was kind face to face, and hostile behind his beck *. On 
this occasion, he transcribes the eloquent letters we 
have already given. Ile exposes the violence which 
Madame de Valdahon exercised towards her father, in 
order to force him to become a civil party in this 
suit. Tle shows, by textual quotations, and the most 
able arguments, that the law does not acknowledge 
aud punish “ rape of seduction,” except between 
“ unmarried persons.” He quotes, discusses, and 
refutes the evidence reevived. Le inserts the prohibi- 
tion of the magistrates of Neufchatel. He returns to 
the charge of “ rape of seduction ;” and he comments 
also npon that of adultery, a private offence, the denun- 
ciation of which belongs only to the husband, who 
nevertheless, solus genialis tori cindex, is mute ou the 
present occasion. Ele examines the twenty-three depo- 
sitions invoked out of the ninety-one formerly taken 


* «J make all the udvances to M. de St. Mauris, Every day he 
sent to know how I was, and I returned thiacivility His confront- 
ation, fur from being stormy, war full of mutual civility, and he 
embraced me when he went away. * * © * 

“ Thin kiss, a pledge of new treachery, announced to me his 
infamous condact in giving one of my letters to compare it with the 
one jn the proceedings! “—- Third Case for Counsel’e opinion, dr. 
p-81, 8v0 edition. 

‘The reader may remember that the letter “ in the proceedings ” 
had been furnished hy this came St. Mauris. who, in Match 1777, 
had revived it from Mademoiselle Barband. 
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during the informations; and he disposes of fourteen, 
by which he deprives the secusation of all its resources. 
Taking the nine other depositions, he seta aside six, 
which are unconuected, vague, and coutradictory ; and 
he rejects the three others, because they cmanate from 
servants of the accuser. Afler the most energetic 
arguments, he comes to forms of conciliation ; speaking, 
uevertheless, of his chances in appeal with a confidence 
which he, perhaps, really felt at the same time that 
he expressed it in the interest of his cause *. 


* If I wished to consume my life in lawsuite, IT have nut the 
slightest doubt, that if I might bring an action against my fret 
judges, and take vengeance upon them for their atrocious sentence 
against me, which they rendered with the most scandalous preipi+ 
tancy, whilst, ut present, [have heen left more than two months in 
the moat horrible, filthy, inderent, and unwholesome privon, to 
present a justification which might have been made in 2 fortnight, 
So hasty a despotism formerly, so unfunouy @ delay, and so erimitial 
@ partiality now, would, no doubt, inewr an exemplary punishment, 
if 1 followed up the cave with jnst indignation, aud my neual buming 
activity. But what sbould I gain by this eterual enmity? All 
these men have proved themselves rather weak than corrupt, with 
the exception of Sombarde, the prevaricator. With him along will 
I wege war, both as a manani 6 citizen, As for the others, I 
alsolve them so fur a» lays in my power, * ** * * What is 
more honourable than indulgence, even towards those who might 
justify. the whole world in showing them none? I am fas, alas! 
from being of this number. My fiery and culpable youth has cost 
me dear; it has also cost others a great deal, and I cannot excuse in 
myself this misfortune, as 1 could do it if it were only personal to 
myeelf.”—Second Case for Counsel's opinion, $c. p. 210. Bro 
edition, 

The necessity of not exceeding our timits, forces ns, to our grest 
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Notwithstanding Mirabeau’s precautions of style in 
this second publication, it increased his father's dis- 
pleasure. 

“ TJis second eruption has not been at all successful, 
but has completely broken the ucck of this horrible 
madman *.” 

The Bailli was of a different opinion. 

| perceive that F am a better judge than you of 
what is passing under your very nose. You yourself 
admitted, in the beginning, that to your great surprise 
the Case of the infallible had been a very successful 
publication, and that at Paris it was praised. Now do 
you not sve the bottum of things ?—did you believe 
that people would examine them as casuists?—and 
hecause they concerned us and ours, was it necessary 
that what was should not he ?—and that a very ordi- 
nary cirenmistance should be converted into an unparal- 
leled monstrosity, and lead to a moral upon which to 
theorise and to dogmatise? Do you not know Paris— 
that gulf of men, and manuers, and ideas, promis- 
cuously disgraceful and corrupt/? Know you not 


regret, to suppress Uhis wlmirable peroratin, of which, however, we 
shall translate a portion, when we give an account of Mirubeau's 
viens and labours, on the formation of cnurts of justice, on the 
theory of penal laws, und on proceedings 2n crimmal matters, Ac. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marguis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated April 26th 1782. 

+ Unpublished Setter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mualeau, 
dated April 20th 1782. 
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that the Parisian dregs and filth which soil the walls 
of this vast manufactory of follies and crimes, have no 
greater styptic for mankiud than the torpor in which 
the life that is led there keeps the heart*? Who in 
that infamous Babylon, where every thing scandalous 
in such an affair, is soldered, cicatrised, and consoli- 
dated, is not. either by deed or will. guilty of all that is 
essentially blameable in. the conduct of the infallible ¢ 
Tt is true that he has given it more ¢efat; but the 
ground work of the thing is the same: adultery, rape, 
and seduction, supposing him to be guilty of all three, 
though he is guilty of one, only, form the history of 
almost all men; in his case there is only a noisy pub- 
lieity in addition ¢.” ba 

Alas! the Bailli was right. It is on account of the 
“noisy publicity in addition,” that stains of immora- 
lity have tarnished the memory of Mirabeau, who did 
no worse than thousands of other men of whom pox 
lerity has taken uo notice, because the powers of inighty 
genius did not bring their errors and misfortuues into 
notice. 

Let us here point out another contrast between the 
letters of the two brothers. In one of the same date 
as that whence we extracted the above passage, the 
Marquis wrote as fullows— 


# Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated September | Ith 1782. 

+ Unpublished fetter from the same to the same, dated April 6th 
1783, 
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“*E have told you every thing about him, and per- 
haps too much ; for it would have been sufficient had I 
said ‘He is mad.’ But the syncopations and subdivi- 
sions of his madness are infinite in detail, The truth 
is, he has supplied weapons against himself to all sorts 
of persons. ‘The quantity of folly and of atrocity that he 
has committed to paper is astounding ; and as he has 
inspired a general terror,—very ill-founded in my judg- 
ment, #o far as regards his disposition, but not #0 
with reference to his aptitude at inventing, affirming, 
and placing every thing in jeopardy,—he has acted 
with his usual imprudence—accusing one, abusing 
another, writing every thing against every body. Yet, 
at bottom, this man wlio has only the fence of Satan, 
but not his claws, has not a farthing’s worth of malig- 
nancy ; but he has a treasure of childishness and folly *.” 

The every did uot correspond with Mirabesu’s 
expectations: his demand of provisional release was 
rejected by the Chamber of the Tournelle in the 
Besancon parliament. ‘Three days after, Mirabeau 
appealed from the whole procedure, to the Great Cham- 
ber; and his principal argument for quashing it,—-an 
argument which until then he had kept secret,—was 
founded upon the relationship between the Marquis of 
Monnier and the public prosecutor Sombarde, who had 
shown himself so partial and so vindictive. 


* Unpoblished letter from the Margnis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated April 26th 1762. 
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“ Here am I, then, in prison for a month longer, but 
it in almost impossible for the proceedings not to be 
quashed by the middle of June *.” 

But he intended to go much further than this appeal, 

* T will tell you, and you alone, that as soon as I 
am liberated, which they cannot possibly refuse to do. 
if the proceedings are quashed, I shall set ont for 
Paris and solicit the removal of the cause to another 
parliament, this being really tainted with partiality +.” 

The check received from the chamber of the Tour- 
nelie, determined the Marquis of Mirabeau to interfere 
and despatch his son-in-law, M. du Saillant, “ not to 
defend the prisoner, and make conimon cause with him, 
but to negociate a compromise ;”" to which the cou- 
rageous prisoner replied, that the sight of the scaffold 
opposite to his window should not induce him to accept 
proposals in prison t. : 

Who would not take a strong interest in Mirabeaw’s 
fate, on reading this declaration? During the most 


* Uapoblnted letter from Miaberu to Madame du Saillant. 
dated May 9th 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the ssme to the same, dated May 14th 
1782. Mirabean had already, in another fetter, explained himelf 
on this subject. 

“The vindictiveness and unimosity of the parliamentary cxbel 
are at their climax. Desbirons could not even obtain scores to the 
Procureur Géneral, and the judges drily told bim that ‘ they were 
relations.’"— Unpublished letter from Mirabenu to Vitry, dated 
April 23rd 1782, page 198, 

¢ Unpublished letter from Mirbeau to Vitry, page 196. 
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valuable yeare of his life, he had been deprived of 
freedom, of which he had at last just caught a glimpse, 
after forty-two mouths of rigorous confinement in the 
inost frightful prison in the kingdom. Having reached 
the age of thirty-three years, he had received his 
father’s pardon, and was secure from the prosecution of 
the Marquis of Monnier, who stood upon the brink of 
the grave, as well as from that of the public prosecutor, 
kept in check by the influence of the Marquis of Mira- 
beau. Enjoying freedom and quiet for the first time in 
his life, nothing remained for him to do but to proceed 
with the work of his own regencration. He had now 
no leisure for running after adventures; and not only 
was he cured of the passion which had led to his worst 
faults and misfortunes, but he was eternally separated 
from the object of that passion, which was extinguished 
by supposed acts of infidelity of which he thought him- 
self certain, and which the burning jealousy, natural to 
his character, would never allow him to overlook, Any 
other man, perhaps, would have yielded to so many 
powerful reasons, and have suffered himself to be par- 
doned at the expense of his co-accused. But such was 
not Mirabeau’s nature : he determined, at all cisks, 
to obtain his own acquittal together with that of his 
accomplice. He accordingly placed his life in the 
power of the vindictive aud prejudiced judges who, in 
his absence, had coudemued him to the capital punish- 
ment. He had now already passed five months in an 
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unhealthy dungeon *; he was sick, surcharged with 
work, deprived of all pecuniary resources, and his heart 
corroded with “ uneasiness, care, and avenging repent- 
ancet.” His name was again brought before the 
public by a second trial, the cause of which had led 
to his severest misfortunes, and was now likely to 
endanger all his future prospects. His adversaries 
harassed him with chicanery, and loaded him with 
insult. His family had abandoned him, and disavowed 
his acts..... But nothing could move him: his firm- 
ness and confidence remained unshaken, aud adversity 
seemed to have reset his powerful genius in a stronger 
frame. 

Nevertheless, his father pursued the plan he had 
tormed. 

“ Under the circumstances of the case, 1 am about 
to despatch du Sajllant seriously to negociate, and 
finally bring about a compromise. I had always re- 
fused his kind offices, in consequence of the affirmation 
and boasting of those people; and, mad as 1 thought 

* © This prison fs dreadfal. I am surrounded by men with fever ; 
besides being placed in the most fetid filth, and in such close quar- 
ters, that it is impossible to write a vingle line with a cool head, or 
to confer with my counsel quarter of an hour without witnesnes.” 
Firat Case for Counsel's opinion, &c., page 34, 8vo edition, In 
another part of the same work, he mentions “ the stinking and 
tumultuous place in which he ie writing,” (page 40) “ in the midet 
of staugglers, thieves, and deserters, whose bellowings drive away 
sleep from tho weary eyclids of their neighbonrs,” (page 184). _ 

+ [bid, p. 9, 8vo edition. 

ne 
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them, I was waiting for the first attempt, because I 
considered that a cleep-walker ought not to be awaked 
and sssisted whilst labouring under the fit; and I was 
unwilling to incur additional expense, having already 
had 90 many wounds inflicted upon my purse, besides 
notoriety, and other devouring things. But Providence 
will have it 90, and necessity drags me along. Du 
Saillant is prudent, and a man of business; he well 
knows the character of his brother-in-law, and will not 
be brought over by specious arguments to the fellow’s 
way of thinking. [Ie positively declares that he will 
never become a solicitor in such a disgraceful business ; 
but he will go solely to treat with the parties, who have 
mutually and equally lost their way. 

“The worst for [Touoré, in the midst of this, is that 
everybody thinks him incurably mad, and more so now 
than ever. They have no doubt that he is trying to 
do his best, in a matter of such vital importance to 
himeclf, they perceiving him in full swing; and dis- 
credit has reached its climax. * ‘ ¢ * 

“ 1 have forbidden any further publications, on pain 
of being cast off entirely ; but they will obey me just 
as they have done already *.” ‘ 

Mirabeau, however, was uot a man to yield without 
Tesistance. 

“I did think and 1 still think that my father’s plan 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bulli of Mirabesu, 
dated May 18cb 1782. 
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would spoil and will yet spoil all. Such is my opinion, 
which is free; and I have too deep a stake in the 
business to justify their forcing me out of my own 
measures, and taking upon themselves the responsibility 
of what may ensue *.” 

The Marquis, however, persisted in acting accord- 
ing to his own view of the case. = 

“ Our madman, who had upon his pate the loss of 
his incidents +, is again beginning to mistake his 
farthing rushlights for suns. Du Saillant takes with 
him the strongest letters to all influential persons con- 
nected with that country; at the same time all persons 
of sense, in every condition, assure him that his brother- 
in-law has laid his head upon the block, and cannot 
escape unless he remodels the parliament. The whole 
country, which sees his madness and crimes, insulted 
and exasperated by the haughtiness and parcasms of 


* Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, dated 
May 19th 1782. 

+ Mirabeau was not at all disheartened at this, if we may judge 
from the following passage in a letter dated May 22nd, which he 
wrote to his sinter. He repeated part of the xame passage in a letter 
written next day to Vitry, and published in page 231 of bis col- 
lection. 

“ If you know your brother well, you would be aware that he is 
uever irapatient under great difficulties. ‘ We must never beangry 
with things,’ said Marcus Aarelius, ‘ for it matters nothing at all to 
them.’ Thns I am often indignant at persons, but things find me 
always resolute. However, the loss of this incident has nothing to 
grieve me except the prolongation of my confinement, for my health 
has no need of it; but numerous as you are, none of you will 
succeed in making me tremble.” 
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this rash fellow, has sworn to make a memorable 
example of him. The case always appeared to the 
lawyers and criminalists a bad one; but he does not 
cease repeating that they are a set of fools. When he 
published his first Casc, I wrote to him that any future 
publication would be stabbing me to the heart. There- 
upon, he uttered much verbiage, and immediately 
published twenty opinions of counsel, together with 
explanations and expositions. Lastly, after having 
seen his second Case, checkered with rhapsodies picked 
up right aud teft, and having already determined to 
send Dn Saillant, I wrote to Honoré that, at length, 
I was going to save him; but that thenceforward J 
desired he would publish nothing watil 1 had seen the 
manuscript. 

« This I wrote at Du Saillant’s request, as he was 
anxious his brother-in-law should know nothing of his 
journey, for fear of the usual boasting. and lest also 
Monoré should farther endanger his own cause. His 
reply was, that the consequences must fall upon his 
own shoulders, though he wonld sacrifice all to obedi- 
ence; but that he could not prevent his counsel from 
publishing their opinions, and that I should receive, by 
the next post, his third Case. Now, I would not swear 
that this man did uot really think, with good faith, 
that he was obeying my instructions literally *.” 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to 0 the Bailli of Mimbesn, 
dated May 31st 1782. From these explanations. it is easy to ima- 
gine that the Marquir inpeded as much as possible the circulation 
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Mirabeau, as we find by the Marquis’s letter, had 
just published his third Case, principally directed 
against the public prosecutor Sombarde, who, from the 
very beginning, had performed the duties of Procureur 
du Roi, and instead of confining himself to the severe 
but impartial dignity of the magistrate, had never 
ceased displaying towards Mirabeau, “in defiance of all 
decency and all rule*,” the vindictiveness of personal 
hatred. This animosity, disgusting in itself, became 
highly crimiual from the fact that Sombarde was re- 
lated, within the prohibited degree, to the Marquis of 
Monnier, the complainant in the prosecution. This 
composition was full of power aud eloquence. The 
author himself said of it: “ if this be not eloquence 
unknown in these enslaved times, 1 know not what 
that gift of heaven is, so seducing aud so rare t.” 

He spoke of it to his sister in more hiuuble tering. 

* You must before this have received my third Case, 
the sole object of which is to rouse the indignation 


of thee publications. It was not without the grentext difficulty that 
the friends of Mirabeau succeeded in distributing these Cases, which 
he sent to them privately. Such reuders ox may feel interested in 
the particulars, may find them at great length in Vitry’s collection. 

* Third Case for Counsel's opinion, &e., page 12. 

+ Unpublished letter from Mirabean to Vitry, dated May 22th 
1762, page 200. It was by mistake that M, Villemain (Cours de 
Littérature Frangaise, Part ILI. page 2!) applied thie saying of 
Mirabeau’s to the cases published in the following year, pending the 
‘suit in preparation between the Count and Countess of Mirabeau. 
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which Sombarde's prevarication deserves; this mau, 
for the purpose of crushing me, having concealed hie 
telationship to the Marquis of Monnier. 1 know what 
people here think of this production, or rather what 
they say of it. But what is your opinion? Do you 
think it the work of a man discouraged, of a combat- 
ant upon his last legs, who requires the assistance 
necessary to his weakness?” 

He aleo continued to oppose the negociation with 
which his father wanted to bring the matter to a 
conclusion. 

“I am writing to my father, and I must believe 
myself well supported in principle, and quite free from 
reproach, to write as I am doing. You may well 
suppose that I know what to think of the statements 
I bave published, and the epithets that may be applied 
to them. The best informed advocates have told me 
uot less than a hundred times, that my cause had been 
defended in a very superior manner * ee Bs 

“ | have told my father, and I repeat to you that uo 
one, before God and man, has a right to interfere in 
my cause, against my will, contrary to my own opinion, 
and without my own consent. In this firin conviction, 
1 tell you that I will have no compromise, unless the 
proceedings are set aside. I will sign none which does 
not include my unqualified absolution, that of Madame 
de Monnier, the restitution of her dower, an annuity 
settled on her for life, and the payment by the opposite 
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party of all my expenses in this suit. Lastly, I reserve 
to myself the free right of action against Sombarde ; 
that of printing and placarding the decree setting aside 
the judgment, aud a guarantee against any subsequent 
prosecution by the law officers of the crown*.” 

The Marquis. on the other hand, had very different 
intentions. 

© T have already informed you,” he wrote, “of Du 
Saillant’s departure. The gentleman at the other 
place there, pretends that his plan is spoiled and that 
he is very angry. He will, perhaps, be so in earnest, 
for his brother-in law's plan and instructions are to do, 
in iny name and his own, quite the reverse of what has 
been done hitherto. flis third publication, whilst it 
seeks to excuse, is more haughty and insulting than 
the two former. The fellow has placed his foot upon 
the heels of every other person; and in truth, as M. 
de St. Mauris, and A. Petit+, are both military men, 


® Letters from Mirabeau to M du Saillant, dated June 6th 1789. 
Vitry’s collection, page 238, ef acy. We must here call to the 
reader's attention, without repeuting it, u letter to Boucher, dated 
October bth 1779, which we have alreudy quoted, proving how 
long before the present period, Mirubeaa had come to thin deter. 
minativp, in which he perscvered with sv much constancy and 
courage, 

+ M. de St. Mauris, commandant of the castle, and M. Petit, 
formerly in the body guard, and a knight of St. Louis, were severely 
commented upon in the second and third Cases, because the former 
had intrigued pretty openly, and from hatred given up as written 
evidence, a letter which Mirabean had formerly sent through o 
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I know not what they would do to him, if he were 
onee released *. Aa for the gentleman himself, he is 
a walking dreamer, speaking like a book, determined 
to have everything but leaving nothing ; taking every- 
thing, but seizing nothing; is neither himself nor 
another, but a firebrand, a faggot, a sky-rocket, a 
shadow, a madman, noise, wind, a puff, and nothing 
moret. He is the magpie of wits, aud the joy of 
public places. He has discermment, nevertheless, by 
means of which, when he finds every thing good,. he 
feeds upon it in preference. He is an incredible teolt.” 

Unfortunately, the prejudices of the Marquis again 
reached the Bailli. 

“ This unhappy madman, in the end, will have done 
nothing but make pap for the devil. He has sent me 
@ printed Case, which, for insolence aud vapouring, is 
the inost extraordinary thing I ever read; and, to tell 


faithless emimary to Mudame de Monier; aid the latter Lad made 
am obscene and lying deposition very injusious to the two accused 
partion. St. Manris and Pett bad announced plans of vengeance to 
de curried into exvcution the moment the prisoner was released. 

© And ought I to pare o St. Mauriy and o Peht, when to the 
most ghuring perjury they add the most atrocious threats, the 
most furions insulte?"—TZhird case for Counsel's opinion, c., 
page 35. 

* Unpubtished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirebeau, 
dated June 17th 1782. 

- + Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated June lth 

1782, 

$ Unpublivbed letter from the same to the 2ume, dated Jaue 21st 
1782. 
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you the truth, if he saves his head in this business, I 
am alarmed at the thoughts of the race that such a 
man would beget. I candidly tell you, that if I had to 
do with him, I would, if possible, assist him out of this 
scrape only to shut him up once more at Vincennes 
for life; for if age and the different inflictions he has 
undergone, cannot change him, there is no hope left *.” 

Such language from the Bailli is no doubt singular ; 
but the impressions that led to such bitterness, being 
founded upon passing prejudice, and not upon invete- 
tate aversion, he altered his opinion the moment he 
was better informed. 

We continue to extract from his letters, even though 
we auticipate dates, because these letters appear to give 
the true character of Mirabeau’s situation and defence. 

“ He has spoken from his prison with an energy which, 
I confess appears insolent, but it is because people will 
no longer allow of energy except against the Holy 
Trinity. Besides, he attacked those vile law nobles, 
who are as perverse as they are stupid ¢, which is saying 


* Unpublished letter from the Buill (o the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated June 10th 1782, 

1 Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated June 12th 1782. The Marquis of Mirabeau's evidence alyo 
proves the partislity of the officers of justice, and he relates, con- 
cerning one of the principal, an anecdote which we here ineest. 

“ This Procurear-general is so vindictive, and at the same time 
so stupid sud ignorant, that uo one dared to trust him hy letters 
of recommendation. 1 am told that he once demanded e decree 
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& gteat deal, and whose imprudent partiality would 
have brought 3 cooler head than his to the block. 
‘Then again, with reference to the principal business 
which is here (in Provence), it is well that he carried 
it with so high a hand towards his adversaries, because 
he thereby showed that he had laid down the law 
to them, and not entered into a mean comproniise, for 


money, as they try tu persuade people here*. As for 
the gentleman’s head, be assured that he defended it 
against the players, because in the piece called ‘Le Festin de 
Pierre,’ they hada capon served up in the play, on a day when 
meat wan prohabited."—£ npublished letter from the Marquis to 
the Bailli of Mirabeau, dated May 6th 1782. 

* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated December rd 1782, A few duys previously, Mfirabeau hed 
exprensed the eame thing. 

“Be aswured that I saw farther than any body, and best understood 
my true interests when, at Pontarlier, I said: ‘ The more energy, 
and even audacity I show in defending myself in thie business, the 
nore I shall diminish the difficulties in Irovence.’ For, in fact, 
who will dure to assert judicially, that I wax not in the right three 
times over, in this prosecution, in which 1 so sifted buth the adverse 
party and the judges, and where nevertheless I dictated the law ?"— 
Unpublished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, dated 
November 17th 1782. 

Vitry, to whom Mirabesu, by the came post, wrote the very sume 
things often expressed in the same terms, has inserted the passage 
in his collection, page 248. We must also add that subsequently 
Mirabeau took care, as be had prepared to do, to plume himeelf upon 
the lone of hie defence in Franche-Comté. Accordingly, in Pro- 
vence, people said: ‘he pursued with, perhaps, unexampled energy, 
accuser, counsel, witnesses, procedure, and first judges.”—| 
vations for the Count of Mirabean, &c., p. 38. 
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well, for the passions of his adversaries had led them 
into such a serape, that they would have found great 
difficulty in getting out of it, if the compromise had 
not come to their assistance; having sprung from the 
dunghill, thanks to Du Saillant, like a pumpkin or a 
farmer general of the revenues. I perceive that 
passion had sufficiently blinded his adversaries to 
make them take bad measures, whilst he took good 
ones. What would you have him do? Was it right 
that he should supplicate persons who had not the 
shadow of a personal grievance to complain of, but 
whom sordid interest led to desire his ruin, and that 
of his co-accused ? Was he to desert Lis appeal, when 
he was certain that no legal evidence could be pro- 
duced against him ?—when he was assured of the illega- 
lity of the proceedings which had been conducted by a 
relation within the prohibited degree? Believe me, [ 
have talked of this affair with every body here, and 
nobody thinks as you do, that ‘this man will again 
come hither to present to us the brow of final impeni- 
tence, and will never return to good !"” 

Such was the Bailli’s language; but the Marquis 
did uot change his. Let us turn to his letters. 

“He who would make him prudent would render 





* Unpublished letter from the Builli tothe Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated December 23rd 1782. ‘ 

+ Unpublished letter from the came to the same, dated Derember 
‘30th 1782 
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him stupid ; but he is not likely to be either. Pas- 
dons—he has none, nor has he a tendency to any; 
pretensions—he has them all, because pride is his very 
life, and is ag natural to him as his head or his arm ; 
but all is in infancy with him, and he has the parts of 
afool*.” Le ix a rogue and a jiar from habit and by 
nature; but these are the weapous of weakness, ay the 
claw is the weapon of the cat. He is presumptuous, 
Necauge he never aims straight, nor is he able to aim 
straight, because pride and weakness caunot form a right 
angie, Put all this together, and embroider it with elo- 
quence, facility, perspicuity—with every thing, in short, 
that dazzles the multitude. who walk upon the all-fours 
of their good seuse, but stand gaping when raised upon 
two lege t. All sensible people perceive that he ix 
mad; but they hold their tongue. aud staud on one 
side to let him pass, because they think him dan- 
gerous; and on all occasions, le does nothing but 
display maduess aud fully, like a clock, which, when 
taken to picces, does not know what it makes nor what 
it strikes |. 

“ Let us first establish that a man’s nature cannot be 
changed. But this is no embarrassment to that inan, 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated June 18th 1782. 

+t. Unpnblished letter from the snme to the same, dated June 2331 
1783, 


¢ Unpublished letter from the same to the mame, dated June 27th 
1782. 
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for he has no nature. He has a sort of turbulent sen- 
sibility which renders him good, and not bad ; though, 
at bottom, he has no goodness, not even towards him- 
self—for he treats himself like a dog or a horse. How- 

he perhapa requires to knock himself about in 
this manner, lest his sanguineous exuberance should 
suffocate him. And let us be just; there are, in his 
errings, a great deal of physical impulse*. He writes 
what he pleases, and. perhaps, thinks some part of what 
he writes. To respect nothing is a sure weapon, 
for everyborly makes way for him t.” . 

* He is always the same, in turbulent uneasiness, 
and complefe nullity; for he is but a fog—he is Ixion 
copulating with a clond—he is noise, and wind, and 
nothing 4. 

“Tt is always the same thing. All that he says ia 
false—all that lic secs, illusory—all that he writes, 
stolen, With reference to the latter defect, his unhappy 
propensity injures him, for he can write a letter very 
well, and with inconceivable rapidity, whereas what he 
steals is not balf sv good §." 


* Unpoblished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabcau, 
dated July 1st 1782. 

+t Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated July 
19th 17H2. 

¢ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated August 
12th 1782. 

§ Unpabtizhed letter from the same to the came, dated August 
20th 1782. 
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We must sdmit that, among so many observatious, 
partly true and partly falee, thrown out from mere 
impulse by the fickle and instantly impressible mind of 
the Marquis, this last sally is strikingly correct ; for it 
is true, that Mirabeau, who knew, and could do more 
than any other man, was too often inclined to borrow 
from others, instead of writing from his own thoughts, 
and to prepare and embellish the labour of others upon 
subjects which he would have handled much better 
without any assistauce. We shall show in another 
part of this work the real claims of those pretended 
auxiliaries, who have boasted of being the architects of 
Mirabeau’s fame, and uot one of whom, after his death, 
could find talent cuough to bring himself into notice. 

Whilst the Marquis was thus firing his squibs against 
his gon, the Pontarlier business drew towards a close. 

“ Du Saillaut finds every thing casy for the compro- 
mise, having taken very strong letters with him; but 
there are still two individuals to overcome, Madame de 
Valdahon, and Honore. ‘The latter writes to me in an 
ingoleut style, but with a degree of respect, as you 
foolishly call it, that would put you in a towering 
passion, I shall not answer his letter, and all is said. 
If he holds out, I shall give him up. But what can be 
done with him ?—for Linguet is free, and De Sade 
about to become o t.” 


© Linguet had been confined for some time in the Bestile, when 
he was liberated in 1782, and exiled to Rhetel. De Sade was then 
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The compromise was at length agreed to. 

“ Du Saillant, with the signatures attached on his 
side, immediately set out for Dijon, whence he brought 
back with him the President de Ruffey and his sou *.” 

Further, the mediator’s opinion had become more 
favourable to Mirabeaw's line of conduct. 

“ Your husband will tell you, whether, accord- 
ing to his conscientious belief, the case could have 
been better defended; whether his opinion of it has 
not greatly changed since he has inspected it closer: 
and whether I am as mad as cowards, cheats and fools 
do not cease assuring my father that I aw. I refer 
you to your husband’s veracity, and he was not a little 
prejudiced t.” 

This impression upon Du Saiilant appears at last to 
have reached his father-in-law ; for after writing on the 
17th of June: “ Ue will ruin himself; Providence is 
leading him to his punishment, and he will belie Du 
Saillant. The most fortunate thing that could happen 





at the donjon of Vincennes, whence he was removed to the Bastile. 
He did not obtain bis release tll 1790. Let us here observe, that 
this is the third time the Marquis of Mirabeau draws a parallel be- 
tween hip son and De Sade-—In the Letters from Vincennes, vol. ii. 
p- 3, and vol. ni. pp. 118, 403, and 409, the reader may see what 
Mirabeau, who assuredly had no knowledge of his father's parallel, 
said of the Marquis de Sade. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabesu, 
dated June 21st 1782. 

+ Unpablished letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, 
dated June 20th 1782. 


VOL, IL s 
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indeed to him would be to make him pass for a nan 
stricken with mental aberration, as he is*;” le wrote 
to his brother two days after: 

“Your nephew yielded with a good grace. You 
have no idea of the power of this an when he is in 
Presence; for I am well informed, and I know it is 
generally supposed that, with all his folly, he would 
have brought about a compromise without the assist- 
ance of Du Naillaut, and perhaps-- it is said, certainly— 
upon much more advantageous terms {. Aud in fact, 
it is very possible that those devilish Casest have 
opened for him the trench in which this affair will be 
buried, and that they will be of use to hin elsewhere.” 

This, no doubt. is a strong admission from the 
Marquis; and it proves what the Bailli had already 
perceived, that Mirabeau, independently of the sug- 
gestions of his ardent mind, arising from the bitter 
feelings produced by an exaggerated and atrocious 
condenmation, by the wauts of his defence, and the 
interests of his co-avcused, had looked forward to an 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Builli of Mirabean, 
dated June 17th 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated June 19th 
1782, 

$ Ata later period Mirabeau, who bad often occasion to refer 
to those Cases, speabs thus :— 

“ Thove Cuses, which brought me muny adherents and made me 
many enemies, drew upon me much censore and much praise, and 
placed before me many ubstacles and many resources."—Third Case 
for Counsel's opinion, &e. p. 8, 
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ulterior object. and given his voice a power which made 
it reach Provence. Thus ten months subsequently, he 
exclaimed before the judges at Aix— 

“T agreed to a compromise, but not until my enemies 
begged for mercy. If you have any doubts, read these 
Cases, then tuo eclebrated *, which J was forced to pub- 
lish in my defenee. Examine the registers and archives 
of the courts of justice, search the reports of publie 
trials, and try to find an accused who defended himself 
with the same energy! Read, and then say. if you 
dare, that entreaty aud pity made my accuser withdraw 
his charge. I entered into a compromise———and why 
should I not? What had [ te lait from my adveree 
party? Nothing but pecuniary damages ;—and do 
you think that so sordid a motive could have induced me 
to prolong his torments amt my own ?—to prolong so 
scandalous a suit so deplorable a public scandal +?” 

Although, as we have just shown, the Marquis dis- 
missed the prejudices he had conceived against a too 
bold system of defence, his heart was uot softened 
towards his son, who was now afflicted and embarrassed 
by fresh severities. 

“ T have received an epistle from the gentleman ; he 
begs I will become answerable for the suins advanced 
for him by his friends, who, as Du Saillant informs me, 


* Letter already quoted, dated February 25th aud December 3d 
1782, 

t Pleading pronounced by the Count of Mirabeau at the Au- 
dience of the Lieutenant-General, &c. March 20th 1783, 
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are very honest people. and have stripped themselves to 
assist him. I have replied, 28 you may imagine upon 
every point. I tell him I have no doubt that with my 
security he would yet make many points; but that it is 
good only because I have lived sixty-seven years as an 
honest man and am resolved to die such; that conse- 
quently I have no wish to mingle my engagements 
with his *.” 

The reader may judge of the remainder of this 
letter by what Mirabean says of it. 

“You will see, my dear sister, by my letter to my 
father, that I am far, very far, from being able to 
assent to the favourable prognostics which your kind 
heart sends me. Mine is lacerated and its wound will 
never close. My father’s hatred and contempt are at 
length evident: he shows them in their nakedness. 
His contempt is perhaps forced, but in that case his 
hatred is only the more violent. He wants to make 
those who will not betray my cause, ashamed of loving 
me. He has decided that no one can he my friend 
without roguery or folly. He confesses that he expects 
and wishes I shall entirely lose my uncle's regard, that I 
may the sooner be crushed. He announces my proscrip- 
tion for at least seven years, protests that he will never 
raise the interdict against me, and declares that he 
will make his will in consequence. At the present 
time, to hasten my ruin and prevent my obtaining 





© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated September 19th 1762. 
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success and acquiring reputation, he does all in his power 
to make me quit this place as a bankrupt, and refuses me 
even the smallest pecuniary assistance. I have neither 
income, nor appointment, nor charge, nor resources, and 
T have already disbursed 4,800 francs upon the future 
and uncertain price of my labours in prison. What 
can and ought I to do, except to forestall his decree and 
his prophesy by banishing myself for ever from my 
family and iny country ? Such resolutions are not made 
and executed without the heart breaking. . . . I cannot 
escape my destiny... ... Fear nothing however for 
my first feelings. I have consulted my uncle; this was 
my duty, and [ greatly required it, for, I confess, I am 
unable at this momcut to reflect or even to think *.” 

After considerable delay, the necessary consent and 
signatures were obtained. We shall not dwell upon 
this fact, nor upon that of the compromise itself, the 
text of the deed, and the commentary upon it being 
quite useless here : because the text is nothing but a 
development of the conditious imperatively demanded 
by Mirabeau t, and which we have already given; and 

* Unpublished letter from Mirabesu to Madame du Saullant, dated 
September 16th 1782. 

} Thut is to say—the sentence of the 10th of May 1778 wae 
quashed. The Marquis and Marchioness of Monnier were sepa- 
rated from bed, and board, and in property ; the dower of the latter 
was returned and 6 further hfe annuity of twelve thousand francs 
secured to her,—but on express condition that she should reside in a 


convent until her husband’s demise. The Marquis of Monnier 
died eight months after this termination of the cuit. Peuchet hes 
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because the commentary offers no interest. and we shall 
have occasion to say a few words about the morality of 
the transaction, when we give the particulars of the 
suit for a separation carried on at Aix, in which an 
attempt was inade to take advantage of the result of 
the proceedings at Pontarlier. 

The transaction was definitively concluded August 
14th 1782; “not without difficulty, as the tempers of 
all parties had been irritated‘, and the attorneys, in 
despair at seving their prey escape, attempted to throw 
oi] upou the fire +. However, ou the 14th all was ter- 
minated, and the whee) broken}. The Count writes 
to me that he is at length released after a captivity of 
more than six months, aud that he remained, duriug 


given the teat of the deed of compromise vol. ii. pp. 118, 1L4, 115, 
and 116, In commenting upon it, the wuthor. in page 112, repeats, 
onsible to tell why, the lihele which have mort calunmiated 

On the other hand, Cadet Gassicourt nays. p. 27 of the 
and 21 of the second— 

liv’ prosecutor was silent, M. de Monnier paid the costs 
and damages, and Mirahean, in quiet prssertion of hit mintresn. 
whom the seme instrument restored to freedom, laughed with ber at 
the clemency of injured husbands.” 

Here in a biograplcr traly well informed of the purticolars of the 
life lie in writing 

» The reuder may see in the letter inserted in Vitry‘s collection 
page 249, and which was written by Mirabeau, August 10th, 1782, 
that his patience, put to po severe a test, was about to fuil him. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mira- 
bean, dated August 17th [782, 

} Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated August 
20th 17e2. 
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four days, running about the streets of Pontarlier, and 
appearing every where, in order to shew St. Mauris, 
and Petit, and anybody else who might wish to speak 
to him, that they might easily find him, aud that he 
was quite ready to grant them an audience. He adds 
that he is going to Neufchatel, but will remain in 
Switzerland no longer than the time strictly necessary 
to secure the repayment of the sums which his frienda 
Bourier, and especially Michaud, have advanced to meet 
his expenses.” 

The Marquis of Mirabeau continued to refuse his 
son all pecuniary assistance. Mirabeau was in despair 
at this refusal, because it compelled him to fail in the 
duties imposed by delicacy aud gratitude. [le had no 
confidant but his sister, who was unable to assist him. 

“Your brother will not be quite unhappy so long ax 
he is sure that he retains a place in your affections. 
Alas! it will soon be the only one he has Jeft, and he 
would deem himself fortunate if his name were erased 
from the book of life *.” 

His discouragement also appeared in another letter 
which he wrote to his sister, dated August 16th. 

** Here I am free!... But what can I do with my 
freedom ? Rejected by my father—forgotten, perhaps 
hated by my mother, because I attempted to serve her 
—dreaded by my nucle—waited for by my creditors, 


* Vapublished letter from Mirubeau to Madame du Saillant, dated 
September 22nd 1782. 
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not one of whom has been paid, although 1 was 
deprived of all 1 had in the world, under pretence of 
satisfying them—threatened by my wife, or by those 
who direct her—destitute of everything—having 
neither income, nor profession, nor credit..... Ab! 
God grant that my enemies may not be so cowardly as 
they are perverse—that they will realise my hopes— 
that they will come upon the green sward where I am 
prepared to meet thein!... But, dear sister, they will 
not come. .... If I went to fetch them, I should be 
called a bully,—perhaps, 2 murderer! And yet I am 
sadly in want of being run through the body *.” 

A few days after writing the above, he informed his 
unele that “he was desirous a pension should be 
settled upon him, and he would leave France never to 
returnt. He even added that he would take another 
name if you wished itt.” 

“ If this man will really make up his mind to leave 
the kingdom. in truth it will be doing us a great 
service; for he will never be good for anything §.” 

All this did not move the Marquis. 


* Unpubhebed letter from Mirabeau to Madame du Szillant, 
dated August 16th 1762. 

+ Uapublished letter from the Baith to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated August 26th 1782. 

Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated September 
7th 1789. 

& Unpublished letter from the same to the sanie, dated September 
10th 1782, 
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“He has written the same thing to me, on the 
subject of his residing with a pension in s corner. 
But these are crotchets that really whirl through his 
brain, or which he affects. Neither he nor others can 
be aware of what passes by puffs in that enormous 
waste; and the most dangerous part of it is that he 
assumes that fire of temper, as often as he feels it in 
reality *.” 

Soon afterwards, the Marquis became of a different 
opinion. He interpreted, in his own way, Mirabcau’s 
lengthened stay at Nenfchitel, where he was in treaty 
for the sale of his manuscripts. 

«J think you are freed from the burthen imposed 
upon you by yourself and me,—by yourself from good- 
ness of heart, by me from duty and the perplexity 
I should have been in, no doubt, in a month or two, to 
fix a place of residence for that wretch, and thereby 
supply him with materials for 2 new manifest, and a 
fresh catastrophe. This man will surely uot proceed 
to Provence. He is weary of undergoing humiliation, 
by the traces he has left of his money debts, actions, 
gestures, and behaviour; or Providence will not allow 
the malefactor to enjoy his condition in life, as if he 
had never been guilty.” 

The Marquis was, however, mistaken. His son, 
yielding to the exhortations of a sensible and affec- 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated September 3rd 1782. 
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tionate sister, had given up the idea of quitting his 
native country; and, after settling his affairs at Neuf- 
chatel, and terminating sowe political writings which 
we shall have occasion to notice hereafter, he set out 
for Provence, October Jrd 1782. 

Thus, after a lapse of seven years, terminated the 
fatal episode of the loves of Mirabeau and Sophie. The 
development has proved the more difficult and painful 
to us, because it was impossible we could have passed 
over the circumstance without notice. Although it 
was our wish to limit the details as much as possible, 
we were, nevertheless, compelled to state every par- 
ticular calculated, according to our plan, our duty, and 
our couviction, to place in their true light the facts as 
well as the persons connected therewith. 

We have given our whole attention to presenting 
this narrative in such a form as would satisfy the legi- 
timate exigences of history ; but, as much as possible, 
without any concession to the whims of that mischie- 
vous curiosity which other writers have flattered. Far 
from imitating them, we have exeluded from our 
account all that docs not necessarily belong to it. For 
instance, we have limited to a few indispensable state- 
ments all that relates to one of the parties the most 
implicated in the correspondence from Vincennes: we 
allude to Mirabeau’s youngest sister. Not only have 
we not condescended to refute, but we have not even 
mentioned the suppositions equally infamous and false 
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which a biographer ax unjust as he is shameless *, has 
presumed to make with reference to Madame de Cabris. 
The exposure of the groundlessness of these abominable 
insinuations would have been to us an easy task; but 
it would also have proved 2n occasion for reviving 
unnecessary and scandalous particulars ;—though, by 
making such exposure, we could have shown, in the 
interest of Mirabeau, that among the external causes of 
his wanderings, was the intlueuce which this sister 
exercised over him, We could also have explained the 
errors and misfortunes of the latter by her physical aud 
moral constitution —by her bad education—by her 
imprudently precocious marriage to a mau very inferior 
to herself in intellect, and who. varly iu life, became 
afflicted with incurable madness—and by her sub- 
sequent connexion with a villain..... But to what 
good would such explanations tend ?— what advantage 
could be derived from them? Does histury owe such 
disclosures to that frivolous or immoral curiosity to 
which they serve as mere amusement? If the life 
of Madame de Cabris was very tempestuous, there is 
no forced necessity for her name being registered in 
the pages of history. The reading public has searcely 
noticed the secondary part assigned to her in some 
obscure and by no means authentic passages of 
Manuel’s collection, in some pamphlets, and in a 
certain discredited work ¢. Madame de Cabris, in her 


* Pouchet, vol. [. 
1 We here allude to the fous volumes by Peuchet, and we speak 
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riper age, made atonement for the faults of her youth. 
Restored to her uatural feelings, she showed herself, iu 
the decline of life, as admirable by her virtue, as by the 
prodigious faculties of her mind. We have, ourselves, 
had an opportunity of venerating in her the model of 
the most affecting domestic virtue. We saw her, long 
before xhe had reached old age, quit this life *, ex- 
hausted by the care and attention which she had 
bestowed upon the only person who had a right to 
reproach bher—upon a husband who had become poor 
and infirm, and whose madness, for a loug period peace- 
ful, had assumed a character of peevishness and often 
violence. Such was Madame de Cabris after her moral 
Tegeneration, and it is only in this new character that 
we shall hereafter present ler to our readers, 

Having reached a period which, though still fer from 
the close of our work, brings us to the end of one of 
its natural divisions, we here terminate that division, 
by relating what still remains to be told, concerning 
subject which will uot again be alluded to in the sequel 
of our narrative. 

It hag been asserted by many writers, that imme- 
diately after Mirabeau quitted the donjon of Vincennes, 


of the work in such harsh terms, because public contempt has done 
jastice to this compilation full of repetitions without a single novelty. 
To incresee his text with quotations, Peuchet bas copied all the 
Particulars concerning Medame de Cabris, to be found in the Vin- 
cennes collection. But few readers will look for them in this work, 
untrue in every part. and often heavy and tedious, 

* August 16th 1807, She was horn September 4th 1758. 
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he basely deserted the unhappy Sophie, who, a year 
after, died a victim to this monstrous ingratitude, 
and received her death-blow in some degrve, from the 
hand of a man for whom, in her heroic self-lenial, she 
had sacrificed everything. 

By the blessing of God we can disprove this asser- 
tion, which, if its untruth had not appeared evident to 
us, would have induced us to give up our task as 
Mirabeau’s biographer, or rather would have prevented 
us from ever undertaking it. The following, instead 
of a calumnious romance, is the complete and exact 
truth, now published for the first time, of the circum- 
stances which brought about and succeeded the break- 
ing off of all connexion between Madame de Monnier 
and Mirabeau. 

After the two first years of Madame de Monnier's 
residence at the convent of the Saintes-Claires, at Gien, 
whither she was conducted June 18th 1777, some 
relaxation took place of the rigour of her confinement. 
Several of the most respectable inhabitants of the town, 
were at times allowed to visit her in her cell; and it 
appears by the letters from the donjon of Vincennes *, 
that one of these individuals+ aroused that extreme 
jealousy peculiar to Mirabeau’s character. This is 
attested by numerous witnesses, and more especially 


* Vol, I, p. 29; Vol Lil. pp. $14, $29, 336, $75, 384, and 
487. 
+ M. de Rancourt, who died at Gien in 1832. 
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by Mirabeau himself. in a great number of letters, 
some of them published. 

Notwithstanding his imperative remonstrances. and 
his very explicit prohibitions. Sophie continued to re- 
ceive M. de Rancourt’s visits, and some others, of which 
she said nothing in her letters. These had certainly 
become cold and constrained. ‘This silence concerning 
her visiters was made known, and perhaps exaggerated 
to Mirabeau by the persons through whose hands the 
aecret correspondence between the lovers was conveyed 
backwards and forwards, between Gien and Vincennes. 

Father Claude Maillet, a Franciscan priest, 3 sort of 
spiritual director (Mirabeau says, ‘a sultan-monk *’) 
attached to the convent of Saintes-Claires, and residing 
in the establishment, paid great attention to Madame 
de Momnier, and inspired her with friendship ; and in 
the hope of beiug employed at court as a preacher, 
through the supposed interest of Mirabeau, Father 
Muillet obtained from Sophie, a strong recommenda- 
tion to her lover, which was received the more angrily 
by the latter from being the more pressing. Some 
time after this, Father de Tellier, a Minim, a priest 
remarkable by his youth, the beauty of his person, and 
his eloqueuce in the pulpit, began to frequent the cou- 
vent, and being well received by Madame de Monnier, 
the Franciscan conceived the greatest jealousy of him, 
and denounced him to the abbess, who, on account of 





* Original lettere from Vincennes, Vol. III. p. 435. 
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the Minim’s order, and also of his extreme modesty and 
reserve, did not thiuk proper to notice an accusation, 
which being dictated by interested motives. was on 
that very account to be looked at with suspicion. This 
rivalry between the two priests made a noise within the 





convent aud without, and again officious reports were 
forwarded to Mirabeau. The correspondence so long 
full of passion, but which for several months had been 
lauguishing on both sides, now assumed quite a new 
character. Mirabeau wrote violent letters, the replies 
were hitter, and Sophic, deeply offended, fancying that 
under an assumed fit of jealousy, Mirabeau sought a 
rupture, was giving way to despair, when a mutual 
friend offered to bring about a verbal explanation, 
far preferable to letters, in which anger on both sides 
had suceveded to pettishness, and direct accusation to 
timid insinuations and mild reproaches. 

This mutua) friend was Dr. Ysabeau*, the con- 
vent physician, who, in imitation, and after the death 
of his father, had lavished all that the most skilful art 
and the most tender humanity could suggest upon the 
uahappy boarder, whose health and mind were equally 
affected. Compassionate, calm, and prudent, like the 
good angel of Vincennes, and equally disposed to serve 
the prisoners, he had become Sophie’s zealous friend 
and unsuspected confidant. [Ee wrote to Miraheau, 





# He is mentioned in the letter from Vincenues, by the initials 
Y—, ¥. S—, by the word Youb., aud often by name. 
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then at Bignon, and who had been there for some 
days past. The liberated captive secretly set out 
during the night of the Srd of July 1781, and rode to 
Nogent-sur-Vernisson, which was only three leagues 
from Gien. Here he found Dr. Ysabeau, who con- 
ducted him privately to a summer-house in an isolated 
garden, situated out of the town of Gien. In this 
place Mirabeau assumed the dress of a pedlar, and 
wider this disguise was introduced into the convent by 
the doctor, and a nun whom, with Sophie's consent, he 
had let into the scerct, in order to have a witness in 
case of accident or indiscretion. All three reached 
Sophie’s cell without obstacles. A long conference 
took place between Mirabeau and Sophie, in the pre- 
sence of the physician and the nun, neither of whom 
withdrew a single moment Mirabeau angrily made 
assertions without being sure they were well founded ; 
Sophie defended herself with energy, and was at last 
provoked to vehement recrimination; for she had 
likewise received secret intelligence, and probably 


* This is the whole truth concerning thia interview, about which 
vo many misstatements have been made. Jastances of thia may be 
found in Cadet-Cassicourt’s Work, page 26, of the first edition, 
and page 21 of second, and in the article “ Mirabeau” in the “ Bio- 
graphic Nouvelle des Contemporains,” by Messrs. Arnault, Jay, 
Jouy, Norvens, &c, Vol. XIII. p. $51. Accustomed to give evi- 
dence of what we assert, we applied to the venerable Dr. Yesbeau, who 
in still alive, and obtained from him a written statement under his 
own hand, which remains in our possession, and from which our 
account is faithfully copied. 
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proofs. The anger, on both sides, passed all reasonable 
bounds. The lovers separated under feelings of great 
irritation ; and Sophie was the more offended, because 
she really had uot given Mirabeau any ground of 
complaint ; ot least such is our own conviction from 
the information afforded us on the spot by the venerable 
Dr. Ysabeau, aud by the nun who was present, sister 
Louise, still alive (1831) and still attached, at eighty- 
two years of age, to the same house, now the hospital 
of the town of Gien. 

From this period, all intercourse between them, 
whether personal or by letter, was irrevocably broken 
off. Sophie remained deeply afflicted, she fell ill, her 
eyes inflamed by tears and want of sleep, were several 
times stricken with ophthalimnia; but time and care 
restored her to health. This single fact is sufficient 
to prove that a coulness existed between the lovers 
prior to the rupture, which would have proved a death- 
blow to Sophie, if her feelings had remained such as by 
her former letters we have shown them to have been, 
when she talked of suicide, every time she experienced 
deep and profound affliction connected with her attach- 
ment to Mirabeau. 

In March 1783, Madame de Monnier obtained an 
almost entire freedom. This occurred after the death 
of her husband *, whose name she had ceased to bear 





* In a register of the royal ordera for detention, deposited at the 
VOL, It. T 
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ever since 1776. At Gien she was known as Madame 
de Malleroy. Her family now pressed her to return to 
Dijon; but her mother being dead (she died April 
18th 1783*), and Madame de Monnier dreading the 
censure and contempt of her other relations, virtuous 
aa her mother, but much more austere t, resolved to 
remain with the kind-hearted nuns who had consoled 
her. She occupied a small house belonging to them, 
aud prepared for her accommodation by the kindness of 
Dr. Ysabeau. It communicated with the convent by a 
door, but had a separate entrance from the street. 


Prefecture de Potiew, st is stated that Madame de Monnier war 
Hiberated January 31st 1784. 

# M, de Ruffey outlived his respectable wife eleven yeurr. He died 
September 10:h 1794. Vis eldent son, Frederick Henry Richard 
de Ruffey, Chamber President in the Burgundy Parliament, waa 
condemned to death by the revolutionary tribunal, amd beheaded 
April 10th $794. Tis second son, Charles Hichord de Ruffey, 
Count of Venvaro' te, formerly President of the Charaber of Accounts 
ut Dijon, and whow we shall presently again bave occasion to men- 
tion, ia still alive ( 1831). 

t We have befure u» a letter duted June 18th 1760, in which 
Modame de Monnier announces this determination, 

© Madame de V. (Villiers) asked me whether, when my insinces 
was settled, 1 would live with my mother; I replied in the negative, 
whatever might occar; that 1 should prefer spending my life in a 
convent on account of the past. Those who know my family will 
easily understand my motives.” 

The well-known fact of Madame de Monnier's persevering in her 
determination to remain at Gien, where she died, has not prevented 
Penchet from writing at all risks, as he frequently does. 

Sho sought in the society of her family, « happiness which for 
& long time had been unknown tu her.” Vol. II. p. $39. 
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Madame de Monnier, who was allowed by her family 
an annual pension of three thousand franca, paid the 
nuns a stipulated annual sm for her board and lodg- 
ing, and continued to receive the services of sister 
Lonise, whom the situation of the house allowed to give 
them without violating her vows. 

Ina short time, Madame de Monnier, taking advan- 
tage of the freedom she enjoyed, formed a society of 
several persons attracted to her house by the graces of 
her person and manners, aud the deserved reputation of 
amiability, gentleness and benevolence which she had 
acquired. She also accepted invitations which came to 
her from all quarters, and visited the principal families 
in the town. She further made excursions into the 
country, and would reside for several weeks at a time in 
the different chateaux in the neighbourhood, those, for 
instance, of Beauvoir, Malurtic, Dampierre, Dominus, 
and Thou, belonging tv the families of Foudras, Var- 
ville, de Villiers, and Poterat. 

Having got rid of the Franciscan and the Minim, 
whose rejected pretensions and imaginary rivalry had, in 
some degree, committed her, she became an object of 
assiduous attention to an officer of the Maréchausste, 
named Lecuyer, not at all deficient in intellect or va- 
lour, and enjoying a certain degree of esteem, but aman 
of violent temper which, though long restrained by a 
wish to please, burst forth in all its violence, the mo- 
ment he had won Madame de Monnier’s confidence and 

tT? 
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affection. This intimacy, which did not last long, was 
checkered with uneasiness, anxiety and quarrels; and 
Sophie was far from finding in it that happiness of which 
she seemed always in search, hut could never attain. 
After a time, however, she thonght she had reached 
it. In her intercourse with socicty, she became ac- 
quainted with a retired captain of cavalry, a widower 
of thirty-five, whose late wife was of the Rancourt fa- 
wily, a member of which had formerly awakened Mira- 
beau’s jealousy *. M. Edme Benvit de Poterat often 
met Madame de Monnicr in the best society at Gien, 
and in the neighbouring chateaux. .\_ conformity of 
opinions and tastes, a mutual habit of melancholy, the 
cummunication to each other of their respective mis- 
fortunes, and even their mutual anxiety for each other's 
health, which in each had been affected by mental and 
bodily suffering —all these things tended to unite them 
by a bond of tender sympathy, which soon ripened into 


a warmer feeling. Sophie, enlightened by experience, 





endeavoured, but ineffectually, to resist this penchant. 
The lovers were mutually captivated ; and both being 
free, they determined to many—a plan justified by their 
respective ages, their attachment to each other, and 
their condition in life. Madame de Monvier visited her 
friend several times at his estate of Thou, where her 
presence was authorised by that of the proprietor’s 





* Lettera from the Donjun of Vincennes, Vol. I. p. 29; Vol. IT. 
pp. 314, 329, “36, 373, 384, and 437, 
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sister and a niece, both very amiable persons. But 
these being called away by family duties, were forced to 
leave the chateau, and the increasing ill health of M. 
de Poterat forced him to quit the country whither Ma- 
dame de Monuier could no longer visit him. He there- 
fore fixed his residence at Gien close to hers, and re- 
ceived from her the most anxious aud tender attentions, 
All her eare, however, could not overcome the slow but 
incurable cousumption with which he was attacked, aud 
she soon acquired the painful conviction that her friend 
had only a short time to live. 

From this period her resolution was evidently taken. 
She had always kept up a close intimacy with the ex- 
cellent Dr. Ysabeau and his kind wife, who was the sin- 
cerest and most useful of Madame de Mounier’s friends. 
She replied to their kind svothings with a well calcu 
lated mixture of grief and apparent resiguation. She 
told them that being too much accustomed to suffer, 
and haying succeeded in surmounting afflictions such 
ag can be felt only once in the course of a life, she should 
not allow herself to be overcome by the less affliction, 
painful as it was, with which she was threatened. She 
spoke calmly of distant projects, and then turned the 
conversation upon a recent occurrence much talked of 
in the towu, and connected with a young sempstress, 
whose imprudeuce hadi endangered her life. Madame 
Monnier inquired without affectation * about the effects 


* A singulur coinciilence appears 10 » letter dated March 20th 1779, 
troy: Madame de Ruftes to her daughter. 
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of suffocation from charred wood. She asked whether 
death necessarily ensued. The doctor replied that when 
the suffocation was gradual and incomplete, instances had 
been known of persons saved by the instinctive, effect of 
introducing air into the room by opening a window, or 
even by breaking a pane of glass. he well noted this 
information, spoke very freely on other topics, and then 
took her leave. 

Meanwhile, M. de Poterat’s complaint was fast ap- 
proaching its term, and no hope remaining, Madame de 
Monnier’s grief, and the situation in which she would 
be left by his death, awakened the sympathy of every 
one, aud brought her numerous visiters. Among others, 
was athoughitlcss woman, the wife of 2 counsellor elect, 
who tortured the unfortunate Sophie with her consola- 
tion and advice. One day this lady represented to her 
the situation in which M. de Poterat’s death would soon 
place the woman who had linked her fate with his; the 
effect which would be produced upon public opinion by 
an intimate counection, the consequences of which could 
no longer be legalised by marriage; the disgrace and 
desertion which would ensue; lastly, the necessity of 
quitting Gien and retarning to Dijon. Madame de 
Monnier listened to all this without the least visible 
sign of emotion, and made no reply. 

Two days after this conversation, on the 8th of Sep- 
Acills, sometimes it prodaces accidents resembling death, without being 
0, bat which cause people to he buried alive. Never use it, J en- 
treat you.” 
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tember, 1789, a short time before day-break, M. de Po- 
terat breathed his last in Sophie's arms. On this eveut 
being communicated to Dr. and Madame Yeabeau, they 
immediately hastened to M. de Poterat’s house, and for- 
cibly withdrew Sophie from the body which she held in 
her embrace. They led her home, and entreated her to 
come and reside with them, never more to separate from 
them. She replied with tears to their kind intreaties, 
and in order not to accompany them immediately, she 
Pretended to have some domestic arraugements which 
required that she should be alone for one whole day, 
after which she would remove to their house and quit 
it no more. She agreed that the doctor should cone 
and fetch her the next morning at nine o'clock, on bis 
return from a patient whont. he was to visit at Briare, a 
ueighbouring town, and to leave home for this purpose 
at a very carly hour. 

After the departure of Dr. Ysubeau and his wife, she 
called sister Louise, and her scrvaut boy, and informed 
them that she was going on the morrow to visit a friend 
with whom she should spend the day. She then dis- 
missed them after giving her orders for the next morn- 
ing. Being now alone, she collected her papers, tied 
them ‘in bundles, sealed them, wrote a letter containing 
her jast instructions, and then entered a small closet, 
the smalluess and closeness of which she considered 
suited to the design ste had long since resolved to carry 
into execution. She then closed aud carefully caulked 
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the door and the window. Two chafing-dishes full of 
charcoal which she had just lighted were then placed by 
her, one on each side of the arm-chair upon which she 
seated herself. In order to prevent her purpose from 
being counteracted hy any instinctive effort of nature, 
she bound her two legs first under, then above her 
clothes. She then tied one of her arms to the arm- 
chair; and afterwards fixed the other arm with a liga- 
ture prepared beforehand, and then fastened with her 
teeth. In this position she calmly awaited death. 


On the 9th of September, at six o’elock in the morn- 
ing, the serving-boy. according to the instructions his 
mistress had given him the day hefore, went to take 
her orders about her departure. Having entered the 
ptiucipal room, he perceived that Madame de Monnicr 
had not been iv bed all night. He spoke, but received 
no reply : he then attempted to open the closet, the 
unusual fastening of which alarmed him. Having, at 
length, broken # pane of the closet window, he per- 
ceived his mistress withou: motion, and apparently 
deprived of life. His shouts for assistance brought the 
neighbours into the house. The fatal news soon spread 
through the little town of Gien, where Madame de 
Monnier was very much beloved. Notice was also 
given to the authorities, and M. Bousseau, Procureur 
du Roi of the Bailliage, proceeded to the house, 
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attended by a surgeow. The closet door was then 
forced open, and the suicide verified *.” 

An express was immediately sent for Dr. Ysabeau, 
whom the messenger met ou the road, and who, as he 
rode full gallop towards Madame de Momnier’s house, 
endeavoured to cheat his profound grief, by thinking 
of the possibility of recalling her to life, as the suffo- 
cation might, perhaps, not be complete. But, alas! 
when he arrived he lost all hope: the ignorant surgeon, 
who had attended the magistrate, had not thought of 
trying the most simple means of resuscitation, Full of 
the idea, though without any apparent reason, of the 
possibility of a pregnancy, he proposed to open the body, 
which he performed upou the spot, with the ignorant 
precipitancy of a barbarian. An hour after, the body 
had nothing left of the human form, and Dr. Ysabeau’s 
grief was the more intense, because suine remains of 
coloration and heat, which had existed prior to this 
atrocious operation, secmed to justify the hopes he had 
conceived before his arrival. 

The letter which Madame Mounier had written the 
day before, containing her will aud last instructions, 


® Sophie wus born Jauuary 9th 1753; she wys therefure thirty-six 
years and eight month» old when she died, and not “ twenty-cight 
years of age,” as Peuchet states, vol. i. p. 285; and “twenty-six 
years old,” vol. ii, p, 334. So cureful and well-informed is this writer, 
whom several others buve copied, and among others, the gifted 
author of s notice inserted in vol, xxiv. of tho “ Revue de Paria.”— 
1831, No. 3, pp. 160—Léz, du. 
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was addressed to Dr. Ysabeau. She left her papers to 
one of her brothers, who afterwards came to Gien and 
claimed them. She distributed among her friends a 
few little tokeus of remembrance, and the remainder of 
her personal effects she left to some poor people, whose 
poverty she had secretly alleviated for several years 
past. This horrible event was considered a public 
calamity at Gien; and the following day all the inha- 
bitants of the town formed the funeral cortége. Though 
forty-two years have elapsed since this event, the memory 
of Madame de Monnier still lives at Gien. Among the 
upper classes, the graces of her mind, her amiable dis- 
posilion, and the mild virtues which she practised, 
form a theme of constant admiration. The poor still 
speak of her laborious charity, for she assisted them 
with the work of her hands, as well as with money. 
Her acts of benevolence have become the subject of 
popular tradition. On All Saints day, in 1831, we 
ourselves saw an old pauper, over whose head nearly a 
hundred winters had passed, whose eyes were dimmed, 
their fountains not dried up, shedding tears upon au 
isolated tomb in the middle of the cemetery of the 
camp, to which the poor old man had requested to be 
led, in order to ‘pray once more, as he said, for the 
suffering angel, who formerly gave him aid and con- 
solation ! 

Let us briefly sum up this lamentable episode. 
From Sophie's very infancy, her character presented 
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the rare combination of extraordinary energy, with the 
most exquisite gentleness. This latter quality, being 
the most apparent, concealed the former®. Nor did 
the family perceive the indications of excessive sensi- 
bility, which bore the germ of the most incontrollable 
of passions. A skilful direction would have kept this 
tendency in check ; and a well assorted marriage would 
have converted the girl of strong passions into a chaste 
wife and an accomplished mother. Ter parents, vir- 
tuous though they were, but blinded by sordid caleu- 
lations, laid the foundation of her ruin, from misunder- 
standing her character. She was scarcely a woman 
ere she was united to a man seventy yearsof age. The 
most submissive and most affectionate danghter was 
thus made to suffer the penalty inflicted by the ancients 
upon parricides - that of being chained to a corpse. 
No other woman, eveu of a vulgar mind, or of a more 
advanced age, or with passions and feelings extinct or 
lukewarm, could have fonnd happiness in such a union ; 
for the infirm husband was harsh, jealous, miserly, a 
bigot, and especially vindictive. His very marriage 
was the strongest evidence of the latter defect. Tied 


* Mirubeau expressly stated its eartence to Sophie's brothers 

Your relations do not kuow Madame de Monnier, whom they 
have slway seen moderate anil gentle; they are apparently not 
aware thot the passions of a mild woman, perhaps more difficult to 
be roused, are infinitely more ardent than others, and aro truly 
inextinguishuble when they once begin to buen.” —Original Letters 
fron Fincennes, vol. 1. p. 392. 
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to such & companion, Sophie's burning passion, being 
without any specific object, remained smouldering 
in her bosom, ready to burst forth into a flame on the 
slightest excitement. On a sudden, in the midst of 
the ennui and solitude of a sinall provincial town, a 
man appeared, the first of an age corresponding with 
her own, whoin Sophie had yet known. “ All the stays 


” 


of virtue were wanting to her *;” and she was always 
surrounded by old men and priests. This man was 
young ; he was persecuted and unhappy. Armed with 
the powers of seduction belonging to the most fasci- 
nating mind that ever existed, lie was a most dangerous 
acquaintance for a young wife so situated. Seeing 
Sophie daily, he drank iu large draughts of a passion 
always and every where persuasive, but which, being 
elevated to a unison with his prodigious faculties of 
intellect, derived from it supernatural eloquence. No 
woman could have withstood it ; and in such a perilous 
situation, what ayis could have preserved the ardent 
and inexperienced Sophie? She threw herself into 
the seducer's arms, a virgin after five years uf mar- 
riage. The excitement of exuberant youth, the hitherto 
unknown delight of loving and being beloved, repeated 
ill-usage, o rash elopement, an unexpected arrest, the 
torture of separation, the ephemeral happiness of 


® Second Case for Counsel's opinion, in the matter of the Count 
of Mirubeuu aguinst the Matquis uf Mounier, p. 12 of the Bro 
edition. 
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matemity, though she felt nothing but its sufferings, 
a long and rigorous imprisonment, the loes of a 
beloved child whom she had been allowed to see 
only once, a daily correspondence—and such a cor- 
respoudence !—all tended, during the space of seven 
years, to feed this passion which seemed to increase 
with the sufferings it cost her. But a period at 
length arrived when the burning letters of this 
correspondence hecnine languid and rare on both 
sides; and shortly afterwards, mutual suspicion, if not 
niutual infidelity, suddenly severed two lovera who, 
before, seemed to have exchanged their lives with each 
other. Great as was the passion that had filled Sophie's 
heart, that heart was not yet exhausted. After a time, 
she made a second choice; but fate reserved for her the 
only misfortune in love which she had not yet felt— 
the death of her lover..... Saturated, as she was with 
grief, and, from her very youth, caring but little fur life, 
which she would not accept but on condition of loving, 
she resolved not to sutvive an event to which she had 
already looked forward before it took place. On the 
very day her lover died, she inflicted death upon herself. 

It was, no doubt, Miraheau, who first brought Sophie 
into the dangerous course which ended in self-destrue- 
tion. But, let us not fear to add, that the fate of this 
victim of love and fatality was fixed beforehand by her 
natural physical and mental constitution, and the irre- 
parable fault committed hy her family in forcing her 
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to marry the Marquis of Monnier. Had Mirabeau 
never gone to Pontarlier, and Sophie had to defend 
her heart and senses against an ordinary man. her des- 
tiny would have been the same, and her carcer closed 
by the same catastrophe. 

We may claim to be pardoned for having entered 
into the above particulars concerning this ill-fated 
woman, when it is considered that an imputation, like 
the one cast upon the memory of Mirabeau, must have 
painfully affected us, under the feelings by which we 
are actuated in writing this work, and which we every 
where acknowledge. In the present instauce, we have 
yielded to those feclings, only because, on the one hand, 
our explanation is not offensive to Sophie’s memory ; 
and, on the other, because the accusation agaiust Mira- 
beau, long since buried in obliviou, has been dug up 
again for posterity by a writer who, at the risk of com- 
mitting the authority of his uame and the diguity of 
his subject, has thought proper, on several uccasious, to 
mix up Mirabeau’s private life with matters of general 
history; aud on the present occasion, among others, 
has not scrupled to disgrace his work by a calumny 
borrowed from the most obscure aud odious libels*. 


* M. Ch. Lacretelle expresses himself in the following terms:— 
* After his release from Vincennes he (Mirabeau) forgot that 
Sophio, the thonght of wlom bad appeared to fill his whole soul, 
end Mapawx ve Monxten, LEFT ALONE IN THE UNIVERSE, 
cComMiTrED suicipE."—History of France during the eighteenth 
century. Vol. vies pe % 
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WF have already stated that the Bailli, being acted 
upon by the mistrust formerly excited in his mind by 
the Marquis, as well as by the timidity often conse- 
quent upon old age, aud the fear of failure in the plan 
of reconciliation hetween Mirabeau and his wife, con- 
sented, with great repuznance, to receive his nephew, 

T wish, I confess, that he would not come; for I can- 
not conceal from you that I have a singular aversion to 
this man, arising from his letters to me, and copies which 
he sent me of those he has written to you, and some 
other persons, In all these productions I detect the 
most intolerable pride, a confidence which proves that 
he believes only in himself, and so furious a divergence 
from my own notions, that I think it impossible I eould 
ever accustom myself to his company ®, 

“ Behold the Count rescued from the claws of St. 


Unpublished letter from the Builli to the Marquis of Mirabesu, 
dated October Sth, 1782, 
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Hermandad! In the letter 1 have received, he informs 
me that he is on his way hither; but as such a head 
as his requires something romantic and Apolloniau, he 
Says, poctically: ‘I set ont for the place, the access to 
which ought not to have becn made so difficult to me.’ 
J am waiting for him to reply, and ask him what he 
means by this ridiculous sentence :—for who made the 
access to this country so difficult to him? He has 
brought our name low in this place, where, formerly, 
and before his time, it as really respected and 
honoured, as having been borne by none but honest 
men, and at times by men who were great in their 
sphere. 

“ At length, 1 clearly perceive the weight of the 
burthen with which you are loading me; and I know 
not whether, being so attached as you are to what you 
consider your duties, you have not couceived a wrong 
notion upon this point; for, truly, nove but a father 
can keep in check a man constituted as this man 
in RY 

“ T have told you over and over again, that if this 
gentleman tires my patience, I will give up the house 
to him and withdraw. And you may be sure I will 
keep my word—for no flowers of rhetoric shall persuade 
me that I have a right to turn the firet-born of the 
head of the family ont of a house to which, like many 
younger sons, I might have been myself a stranger. 
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Say that you are master, as much ax you please—that 
is very true: but you cannot delegate your authority 
to another. 

. . . . . . 

“1 again repent that it appears to me this man 
ought to have no other domicile thau his father's 
house. Not having the misfortune to be his father, 
T have no right to take him to task. You may 
tell him, a thousand times over, that you transfer 
your authority to me, but J shall tell you the 
same nuinber of times that to do so is not in your 
power *.” 

This determiued resistance ou the part of the Bailli 
for a moment checked his brother, who, considering 
that in order uot to break it was better to bend, wrote 
to this effect :— 

“ TI will not allow this man to tease you, if he fails in 
some obreptitious romance worthy of his skill, or in 
the part of Rhadamistus, for which he seems purposely 
to have been procreated. Alas! if you become dis- 
couraged, it will be all over with ine; therefore, pray 
assist me even now in determining whither I shall 
send him to reside, the moment he becumes, in the 
least degree, a burthen to you. I cannot order him 
out of the country, because 1 should thereby appear to 
drive him from it by force. Were 1 to send him out of 


* Unpublished letter from the Beilh to the Marquis of Mirabesu, 
dated October 12th 1782. 
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Provence, it would be placing him further than ever 
from as reconciliation with his wife, which it is our 
interest to bring about, and his right to obtain, 
Besides, he would go and commit evil, and would lay 
waste some other province, whilst, in yours, he is well 
known, I ever think that his place of residence should 
be ay near the coast as possible, as, perhaps, the sight 
of the sea may tempt him to seek his fortune in the 
East Indies *.” 

Mirabesu meanwhile was on his road to Provence. 

“If the gentleman has not lied, according to his 
praixeworthy custom, he set out on Thursday the 10th, 
and must have arrived by this time. He wrote to 
Saillanette, to beg she would recommend him to your 
kindness; he seems to be afraid. Hara antecedentem 
scelextum descruit pede pena claudo. .... You must 
say to him: ‘Sir, or ‘Nephew,’ this is my house, 
as it is your father’s. When an attempt was made to 
new-make, or to repair you, you were shown the door: 
now that you have undergone all your trials, 1 consent to 
take you in and afford you houve-room, since my brother 
sends you to me; but I do this merely to give you 
time to settle your affairs, and no longert.’” 

The Bailli now patiently waited for his nephew's 
arrival. 

* Unpnblished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabean, 
dated August 26th 1782. 


+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated October 
15th 1782, 
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« The Count is not yet arrived; perhaps he will not 
come at all. As your son, and because you wish him 
to have children, I will receive him; but I think it 
impossible he can regain my good opinion, because I 
know, even better than yourself, how well he can feign, 
and act what part he pleases ; s0 that I can never place 
confidence in this gallant youth, even thongh he should 
do the best poasible*. Your madman {is almost at his 
journey’s end. He will this day reach Tourettes, 
whither I have sent a carriage for him; so that ] may 
anticipate the honour of sceing him this evening. 1 
know not how he wilt like my greeting }.” 

Mirabean, however. had reason to be pleased with his 
Teception. 

“ My uncle did all he eould to receive me coldly, but 
could not succeed. He had placed fusileers and speech- 
makers on the road to his mansion, whilst fewx de joie 
blazed forth on all sides. He gave all the pomp in 
his power to my arrival, in order to do me honour 
in the province. It is true that the pleasure of the 
country people, when they saw me again, was not 
at all feigned. The fact is, I never did them any 
harm; aud my ancestors, during three centuries, did 
them much good +.” 

© Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the | 
dated October ERth 1782. 

ft Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated October 
49th 1782. 7 

t Unpublished letter from Mirebeau to Madame du Saillant, 


dated October 22nd 1742. ‘Thia extract is to be found, verbetiia, 
“v2 
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This popular feeling in Mirabeau’s favour, was at- 
tested by the Bailli. ‘‘ What surprised me was the joy 
of the people here on seeing him arrive, although he is 
in debt to some of them‘. To tell you the truth, he 
is much beloved here, although his debts here are great 
for such a place as thist. They are greatly attached to 
him, and 1 was much moved by the strong expressions 
to this effect uttered by some among them ¢.” 

But the Marquis was not so casily pleased, and 
replied :— 

“ T am not at all edified by his very jovial and clown- 
ish letter, in which he speaks of nothing but the merry- 
makings at the castle. You ought, I think, to have 
prevented these village festivities, for it is laughing both 
at the decree, and at his creditors §. As for the joy of 
the peasantry on seving him arrive, the Egyptians ut- 
tered shouts of joy when they saw a turkey pass bear- 
ing the uname of Meleager. Any man may purchase 
for a franc two hours of emotion at a play; aud a pipe 
and tabor would make these peasants dance before.a vat ||.” 


an one of the letters published by Vitry. to whom Mirabeau wrote on 
the same subject. See page 257 of Vitry's collection. 

* Unpublished letter from the Builh to the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated November 8th 1782. 

+ Unpublished Setter trom the same to the same, dated Novem- 
ber 19th 1782. 

Unpublished letter from the eame to the same, dated November 
16th 1782. 

§ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated November 3rd 1782. 

{J Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabesu, 
dated November 22nd 1763. 
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No sooner bad Mirabean personal access to the Bailli 
and could explain and defend himself viva voce, than 
he regained his uncle's affection and confidence. 

“ 1 am of opinion that your son should not see your 
letters, for I begin to think that people make you fancy 
him much worse than he really is, I am extremely 
well satisfied with him. * * * Allow me to tell 
you that if I firmly believed all you have written to me 
against Honoré, I would never have undertaken to 
receive him, and you yourself would have acted very 
unjustly in fixing such a charge upon me. 1 must tell 
you that for three wecks past, I have been doing my 
best to discover some attempt on his part to examine 
my papers, and I sound him a great deal without 
appearing to do so. Up to the present hour, 1 have 
reason to be satisfied with him, execpt perhaps that his 
Jooks evince a little hastiness, though not to excess, and 
that he tells some highly embellished stories which, 
however, I cannot ascertain to be untrue. Ina word, I 
will conceal nothing from you, but [ certainly shall not 
try to excite you against your children. Another 
undertook, undertakes, and will undertake that task. 
Basta, God is upon all things*. I cannot tell you 
otherwise than I see, but a whole month without chang- 
ing or letting any thing bad be perceived by eyes, weak 
perhaps, but which look closely into matters, is a thing 


* Unpublished letter fiom the Baill to the Marquis of Miralean, 
dated November 8th 1782, 
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that appears to me difficult®. He has now been here 
aix weeks, and I cannot but be satisfied with him. I 
find in him no exuberance at present, only a little ex- 
aggeration in what he relates. 

“* He had preserved some papers and placed thei in 
faithful hands. Since he has been here, he has told me 
certain things concerning the truth of which I lately 
had ouly a very wavering faith; but these papers hav- 
ing been returned to him, | have seen, read, and held 
in my hands the clearest evidence; ist, That his 
mother attempted to engage him in her party, aud asked 
him to give her information concerning your affairs; 
and I have seen, read, and held in my hands the 
threats which two ageuts of that woman held out 
to him, also the hopes by which they sought to 
induce him to do what they desired. With refer- 
ence to other matters, I have seen sufficient, and am 
suffciently well acquainted with the hand-writings of 
the parties, to tell you that although he has committed 
many faults, he has often been more unfortunate than 
culpable. You know me well: I have never deceived 
any human being, and shall not begin with you. Be 
assured that often when matters have been represented 
to you in an unfavourable light, if the real particulars 
had been known to you, it would have appeared that he 
‘was merely unfortunate t.” 

* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 


dated November 23rd 1762. 


+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Novem- 
ber 30th 1782. 
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The Bailli's assertion with regard to the attempts 
made by the Marchioness of Mirabeau to engage her 
son on her side, was suggested by a fact which occurred 
only a few days before this letter was written, and which 
we here relate as it affords further evidence of the 
unjust opinion which the Marquis of Mirabeau had 
always entertained of his son. 

* Lefebvre * told me that he had just sent from my 
door a packet directed in my son's hand-writing to his 
mother, the postage marked upon it being three livres, 
twelve sous. I scolded hii for not having taken it in; 
but the thing was done and could not be helped. Now: 
some days ago, I received notice of an atrocious state- 
ment against me about to be published by my adverse 
party t. The manuscript has been seen, with correc- 
tions in a disguised hand, resembling that of the Count. 
This statement is loaded with precedents, and is written 
in a style of fury and the devil’s own malice. The firat 
pages very much resemble the gentleman’s bathos. * 
* * * © T cannot think of this cesspool without a 
feeling of rage which I did not think was in me. God, 
who aces ail things, sees the bottom of my heart, and 
the cruel conspiracy of these wretches to drag their only 
protector into the abyss. Had the Almighty given me 
less courage, 1 should have been there long ago; but 
by pursuing this course they will reach ao other goal 


* Porter of the Mirahean hotel at Paris. 
4 The Marchioness uf Mirabeau. 
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than that of ali malefactors. Charlemagne and Li-Chi- 
Min, the two greatest men the earth has produced, had 
each a sou who was a parricide. And who am 1, that 
I should complain of less than that, if indeed it be 
less * ?” 

A denial of the Marquis’s unworthy suppositions was 
immediately sent in reply to his letter. 

“T have nothing to say of your statement about 
Lefebvre's packet, addressed to Madame de Mirabeau, 
except that your son has some very kind friends near 
you, and that he has laid himself open to them, there- 
fore they serve him Well. I shall endeavour to sift this 
matter. Whilst J was writing the above he entered the 
room; and in the course of conversation, told me of 
himself, thut his mother had written to him steting 
that she was surprised he did not make her acquainted 
with the result of his Jawsuit, aud that he had forwarded 
to her a copy of the deed of compromise and of the 
decree. This then is the history of the suspicious 
packet, and chauce led him to meution the matter 
himeelf +.” 

“ | was determined tu return to the subject.—At the 
expiration of three or four days, 1 questioned him 
calmly about the respect due to his mother, asking him 
whether he had given her an account of the Pontarlier 


* Unpublished letter from the Margnis to the Beilli of Mirabeau, 
dated October ist 1782, 

+ Uupublished letter from the Baill: to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
Anted November 12th 1782. 
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business, He showed me letters from her, taxing him 
bitterly with not having made her acquainted with the 
result of this business, reproaching him likewise, in 
that style in which you know she excels, with her 
kindness towards him, and accusing him of ingratitude 
in not writing to her. Thus, you have, once more, the 
history of your porter's packet *." 

‘These explanations appeased the Marquis upon this 
point, for he said no more about it: but he did not 
become more favourably disposed townrds his son. 

“T can see you hence, going through, with the 
gentleman, pretty nearly the same course of ratiocina- 
tion with which he amused me every morning during 
eight months and a halft. If the devil were to warn 
us a hundred and thirty-five times in an hour, it would 
be impossible not to be vexed at his manner of en- 
hancing and reasoning, and the more so because being 
capable of perpetrating the worst as well as the best, 
it is all one to him, and the true or the false being 
absolutely the same thing to him, and the straight and 
the crooked likewise, I really think, God forgive me! 
that he believes one half. As also it is a fact I wrote to 
you of him, that it is impossible to preserve any thing 





* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated November }6th 1782. 

+ From May 20th 1781 to February 2nd 1782, Chaussard says, 
page 64, that Mirabeau spent sirteen months with his father. This 
is an error to be added to the many others committed by Mirabean's 
biographers, because they all wrote without fint obtaining the 
necessary information. 
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but the cardinal points of his story: that is to say. 
whether it be a voluntary lie or not—it is still a lie. 
My only plan on this head will he to keep you well 
informed. . * . 

* You have written to Caroline that ‘I sent him to 
you to get rid of him.’ But I can promise you that when 
this business is finished he shall never more trouble 
you, nor me cither*. | am disabused from putting 
my own prudence in the place of other people’s opinions. 
1 wanted to do it with those under my charge: but my 
Plutarch tells me, with reference to madmen, that once 
upon a time the moon begged its mother to make for it 
a little surtout that should fit its figure. ‘And how 
can I do that?’ said the mother. ‘Sometimes 1 see 
you slender. sometimes round, sometimes homed, 
sometimes increasing, sometimes diminishing. . . . . . 
To the devil with the attempt of clothing nad people 
in garments that will fit them.’ ” 

“But why.” replied the Bailli, “do you conclude 
your letter with a curse upou your sun? You say 
that he shall never embrace you again as long as he 
lives? Why. having pardoned, should you now reject 
him? What wrong has he since committed}? Pray 
whore duty is it to support hin? All that you write 


®* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Murubeau, 
dated November 19th 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Novem- 
ber 22nd 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter frum the Bailh to the Marquis of Mirabean. 
dated November 23rd 1782. 
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to me convinces me that it is difficult to understand 
one another at a distance; and, further, you are made 
to seize with avidity upon every thing that is unfavour- 
able to your sou *.” 

The extracts which we have taken from the letters 
of the Marquis of Mirabeau, contain almost always 
the language of mistrust aud animosity. We now 
give a specimen from the same pen, of lordly as well 
as paternal pride. Some expressions used by the 
Intendant Gressien t, and by Mirabeau, greatly dis- 
pleased the Marquis. 

“ They are easy, as it appears, with regard to bis 
creditors. ‘It is I who assure you of this,” says one— 
a sentence which calls to my recollection the ‘It is £ 
who tell you so,’ of that puppy Desbirons. Little 
accustomed to this tone in men of business, I admire 
the influence of contact in making them insolent. The 
other fellow says to me: ‘The bailiffs will not come in 
search of me at my own residence.’ If I bad dared to 
utter such an expression to my father, he would have 
cudgelled me on the spot, even although I had been 
thirty-three years of age. As for you, independently of 
our equality, your letters, when you do not scold me, 
always bear a character of equity and tenderness which 
is balm to my soul; but I cannot suffer the familiarity 
© Copublished letter from the Bailli to the Maryois of Mirsbesn, 
dated December 7th 1782, 


+ An Advocate as honourable as he was learned, and who en- 
joyed the esteem and confidence of both the Marquis and the Builli. 
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of companionship in any body else, seeing as I do here, 
80 many poor creatures from both court and city, who 
aceost me with the attitude, the form, and the very lace 
ruffles of inferiority—at least of moral inferiority °.” 

Tt was not however paternal pride alone, but pater- 
nal hatred which appeared in the Marquis's letters 
whenever he inentioned his son. 

“ A person writes to me from Aix in these worts— 
‘T hope that this man will not give thore he finds 
means to gain over reason to repent their weakness. 
know that he has a surprising and inconceivable talent 
for winning people. Now you will immediately say 
that the writer has been gained; but remember the 
fable of him who held asnake in his hand, and asserted 
that it was a very flexible whip t.~ 

* Be it x0,” the Bailli replied : “ but why, as I am 
to profit by the fable to which you allude. have you put 
into my hands this same snake that is to sting met?’? 

The Bailli continued to attest Mirabeau’s good con- 
duct, venturing now and then upon remonstrances, 
much better founded than useful. 

“ Honoré continues to be docile, without any such 


* Unpublished letters from the Marqurs to the Baill: of Murabeau, 
dated November 22nd 1782, and January 27th 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Baill: of Mirabeau, 
dated February 26th 1783. 

} Unpublished letter from the Bal 10 the Blarquis of Manbeau, 
dated March 7th 1783. 
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thoughts ss you mention, and much more wxorious, 
from calculation or otherwise, than you suppose. Tlow 
soon would the busivess be settled if you were here! 
But have you never perceived that a man chalks out for 
himself duties that correspond only with his own tastes? 
Perhaps I may catch you doing this: for he who would 
administer the lash of discipline to his own shoulders 
until the blood started, would not hear the slightest con- 
tradiction. A hundred years ago, your grandfather vaid, 
‘There is no longer any honour except in castles ;' Now, 
doyou believe that it was your taste or your duty that in- 
duced you to fix your residence at Paris, the most stink- 
ing siuk of corruption of any whose black vapours and 
filthy reptiles the sun shines upon? Was it your duty 
to go and iuhale the atmosphere of that corrupt and 
woney-jubbing city, where even the perspiration of the 
skin is corrosive and pestilential; where, moreover, 
you, who are a light yourself, are content to he a reflec. 
tion, und have become fit for nothing in consequence 
of your incapacity in, and aversion to bowing and 
scraping, fawning and flattering, al) which are as 
instinctive to the dwellers in courts and cities, with 
their faces of plaster, as dabbling in the mud is to ducks ? 
1 recollect, indeed, your telling me that, on account of 
either your children, or your wife—I forget which—you 
were forced to reside within reach of the government ; 
but you would not have required the services of the 
government, had you kept your family in Provence. 
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You would have acquired any where else the same 
celebrity you have gained at Paris. Besides, you could 
have done without such celebrity; for it is not of that 
naturé which best becomes a man of quality—the less 
so, a8 a thirst for reputation is a sort of dropsy, the 
more to be regretted, because the public always clain 
back their applause increased a hundredfold. You 
have noble estates in Provence, which have been left to 
the charge of a rascally agent, and this in favour of a 
plot of mind, in the middle of which stands the little 
mansion of an ordinary country gentleman *. Your 
estates iu Provence are reduced in value, their pro- 
duce made away with, and your castle dilapidated. 
All the other estates in the province, without any out- 
lay, have doubled in value by time alone. Yours, with 
great outlay, are far from having doubled. Confers, 
that in this respect, you have chalked out duties for 
yourself according to your own taste. Nevertheless, 
the only thing I blame you for in this matter is, the 
confidence which made you treat with the greatest 
roguvs upon earth, ns if you had todo with honesty 
incaruate +, Without reading your letters over again, 
I recollect, in the gross, all you have written to me 


* The estate and mansion of Biguon, upoa which the Mar- 
quis confessed he had expended more than 300000 francs in 
rural eapetiaents. which had deteromted rather than improved the 
property. 

+ Unpubbshed letter from the Bail to the Marquis of Miraheau, 
dated November 28th 1782. . 
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about Honoré, and therefore I never lose sight of him ; 
but I cannot possibly, in honour and conscience, say 
that which is not true. He is very docile, and if, 
formerly, he completed nothing, he is very much altered, 
for he now assiduously pursues his undertakings. I 
will even tell you that I think this man has that por- 
tion of head which is deficient in us, and which I verily 
believe is the best ; for we are neither of us fit for any 
thing but to fire blank cartridges, and study Plato’s 
republic, J am, therefore, well satisfied with Honoré ; 
nevertheless, 1 sleep with one eye open, though I think 
I might shut it with safety *." 

The Marquis, disarmed for a time, was content to 
teply— 

“1 shall not answer you concerning the facts you 
state, because it belongs only toa fool, or to a minister, 
to speak decidedly at such a distance. As for my 
works, you are skilled in the knowledge of voracious 
minds; and you know, that if they are not ovcupied 
externally, they devour all inside. Now, what on earth 
should I have done with my hooks, for which you 
censure me? And what, in the name of Ciod, should 
I do, if I did not throw myself out of myself ?—if I did 
not vomit forth the many thoughts that would other- 
wise so greatly abridge your brother? Place yourself 
in my situation, in every sense and generation, position 


* Unpublished letter from the Builli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated December ifth 1782. 
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and matter, aud your strong mind will then have bad 
company in its ramblings. Now, we have received 
@ respected name: you have rendered it illustrious, and 
T celebrated. 1 accepted the will of fate and of duty ; 
I may have been deceived by my head aud my heart, 
upon both of which judgment hax long since been 
passed both in my conscience and in my confessions. 
But I have acted as I conceived, felt. thought, and was 
able ; for whoever does not take his own conscience for 
his sole judge, is at issue with himself all his life*. 
I have alwost always exaggerated and misplaced 
my conscience, but never voluntarily and with evil 
intent. God ix my good aud just judge; and no 
doubt I have so acted as to have no other t.” 

We have lengthened a little the preceding extracts 
because we found them useful to complete the 
development of character which we considered neces- 
aary. We shall now give an account of the attempts 
maade to bring about a reconciliation between Mirabeau 
aud his wife, separated, de facto, during the last eight 
years, ‘The greatest obstacles to this event had loug 
been anticipated by the Bailli. 

“ | know of nothing worse than being allied to fire 
and water; or to make a tennis ball rebound when it 
falls upon a feather-bed. Your son, with great powers 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis tu the Builli of Miraheuu, 
dated December 18th 3782, 

+ Unpublished letter, fiom the same to the same, dated December 
20th 1762, 
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of intellect, but always acted upon by warmth of heart ; 
and you and f have to convince people, who are not 
without talent, but have no more sensibility than 
Chinese Pagodar. 

“I think it right thnt Honore shonld make every 
advance towards his wife and her father, though I 
expect to obtain nothing from them. These people 
affect to love and respect me; but they think of me 
only when J am in sight, aud there could not be leas 
comuunication between Mecea and the Holy Sepulchre 
than between us. ‘They think only of their pleasnre. 
‘They get upa party, or a play. or music, or anything 
they cau imagine to take their revenge upon time, by 
killing it, as it kills them. ‘his forms the chief part 
of their occupations, and vour danghter-in-law is the 
principal divinity of the circle in which they move: 
Ist, Because she is the richest person in it; @ndly, 
Because the collaterals (tapia gens’) have an interest 
in keeping her in that situation, and her husband woul 
be a Marplot the more dangerous in proportion as fire 
is more intense in the iniddle of a glaci*re *. 


© Unpublished letter trom the Built to the Marquiv of Mirahean, 
dated Nuyember tth 178). 

The following prior aud ynbsequent details are given in a note, in 
order to avoid extending our text. 

I perceive that since Flonaré’s release from prieon, they are 
dving all they pusssbly can tu make bim angry with his young wife. 
‘There are parties to Tholonet (w sent belonging to the Count of 
Gali situated about a league trom Aix) and to Marseilles, with- 


VOL. UL x 
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“ Your son thinks that, under these circumstances, 
a.suit for s separation would be an act of sacrilege on 





out sither her father or her aunt (the Countess de Grasse, of Bar*), 
Plays in which, for want of amateur actors and actresses, professional 
Petwons of either sex ure introduced, &c. Notwithetanding ou- 
merous prossing invitations sent to mea hundred times, I bave 
alwaye affected to refuse going either to Tholonet, ot to these playe; 
but my refusal seems not to be felt. Yesterday I was obligingly 
reproached with not being +0 often seen at their house as formerly ; 
ut I told ber in the presence of her aunt, that in « short time 
nobody wonld know her place of reudence, nor even ler name; and 
thut in future she would he called Madame de Tholonet instead of 
Madame de Mirabeau. She did not seem to comprehend the force 


* The family of Grasse was connected with the Countess of Mira- 
bean by the strongest bonde of affection s well as uf kindred. At 
the period of the suit for a separation, of which we are about to give 
an socnunt, Madame de Miruhcau's unexpected refusal to return to 
her husbund, and her hbellous statements in justification of this 
Teftoul, were uttributed te the instances of the collaterals. Count 
de Grasse, the chief of the house, wae openly uerused of being at the 
head of this league, hy Mirabenu, wlu wrote to him, December 20th, 
27th, and Sich, 1783, these violent and insulting letters, afterwards 
published, pages 51 and 33 of bin “Coase for the Grand Counsel," 
on appeal from a decree of the Parliament of Provence. Mirabesu, 
moreover, pursued hiy enmity against Count de Grarse, and dis 
played it whenever Le bud an opportunty. For instance, he once 
mentioned him in these terms» — 

«418M. de Grasse has shown the English that intrigne could 
atill dictate an unworthy choice in France, onr D’Orvilliers, our 
Suffrein, and our Vaudreuil, must have convinced them that we still 
have eeamen, and that the rxe of Duquesne, Jean-Bart, Dugut~ 
Tronin, La Bourdonnois, (I put the plebeians first,) Tourville, 
a’Etrées, and Relingue—tbet the race of great sea commanders 
which arose on a sign fron. the monarch, can again arise at hiv com- 
mand.’”—Doubis upon the freedom of the Schelét, p.78. 
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their part; but their cold hearts do not look so high, 
but push on towards their ends; and Honoré must 


of what I said; bmt her aunt, whom I examined closely, appeared 
tomewhat surprised."—Unpublished loiter from the Bailli to the 
Marquis of Mirabenw, dated March 14th 1781. 

The Marquis approved of this information, for he wrote, March 
22nd 1781, in reply to hie brother. 

“It appears to me that you said your say with all becoming 
delicacy, © © © What you stated was very proper and well 
timed.” 

In another loiter the Bailli obverves— 
wy are sorry that the plays and balls are interrupted by our 
in the land of the living. A milliner said, the other day; 
«that a gentleman had come who hed interrupted the balls and plays 
at Tholonet, and she therefore sold nothing.” But this woman did 
not include the supper parties which please » multitude of persons, 
and « very gay house where there is singmg ull day lung, but whose 
piping is now put out of tune.”"—Cnpublished letter from the Baulli 
ta the Marquis of Mirabeas, dated January \9th 1783. 

“ Marignane is deeply taiuted with that persunal fecling which 
you term the acrofula of self-love, and his daughter hus become 
necrstury to him in onder that he may have » house and w society in 
which he in epirurt de grege porcuy. The colluteraly have per- 
suaded him that he is apon very bad terms with hin son-in-law, with 
whom he ured to be uttering coane ribuldry frum morning tifl night, 
when they were together. Le is conscious that a husband, by his 
tule presence, would put un end to this abuse of playa, masic, 
stipper parties and dissipation, if not disorder. This in the knot of 
the business.” Uapublished letter fium the sume to the seme, dated 
February 7th 1783. 

‘There explanations by the Bailli, attriharingg the lawsuit to the 
Marquis of Mui ine’s selfishness, are confirmed by the following 
extract from a letter written by the Countess of Mirabeau — 

* T do not cease saying and thinking thet there is no comparison 
between a life of great dissipation, filled with whut is termed noisy 
pleasures, und the delights uf a well-united family circle, in whidy 

x2 
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be well aware that, in these days, he is always right 
who succeeds without any scruples as to the choice of 
means *.” 


each endeavours to sssiat in promoting the happinese of the others. 
Thave told you this a hundred times; I tell it every day to my 
father, who pretends that I shall feel ennwi when I leave off theatri- 
cals, I can assure you that he will much more regret not seeing 
me play, than J shall regret not playing. I think I aro sure of thie 
(ap strong in the relf-love af a father with regard to his child), and 
T hope soon to convince him of it. 

“J must, however, inform you tbat there 1s another person who 
would be surry 10 see me leure off acting in these plays, and thie 
person ix my son. It is amusing tosee him, when I am at Tholonet, 
acting ali day long with the Count of Cialiffet’e daughter, The 
miost singular part of it in that he retains the names of all the pieces 
wo play. You would not suppore that the two parts with which he 
is most taken, are the Wecerter and Alcindor, in ‘Ls Belle Arsene.” 
Nothing amuses me so much ax to see him strutting about when he 
wants to go upon the etage.”  U ‘nprublished letter frum the Counters 
of Mivabean ta Madawe du Saillant, dated July \9th 1778. 

At a subsequent period, the Huilli, to justify the Countess of 
Mirabeau by stating her submission to her father’s will, wrote an 
follows :— 

4 Marignane ur his agente have forced your daughter-in-law to 
return to the place where her eon died, and to act a play apon bis 
ashes. The poor woman funted three times, and could not sit at 
table. This bad nu effect upon those selfish men.” Unpublished 
latter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, dated January 
4th 1783. 

In the letter we have just quoted from the Countess of Mirsbeau, 
we find evidence thai the irritation and animosity displayed by the 
Marquis of Marignane in the lawsuit at Aix, bad its origin in an 
older and much more serious cause. The Marquis, as we have 














* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabesu, 
$bted November 6th 1781. 
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Either from real repognance, or an excess of pre- 
caution, the Marquis hed long declared that he would 





before stated, led an epicurean and careless life, which threw his 
affairs into confusion. in fortune was impaired, and it wan feared 
that he would attempt to alienate his entailed estate. The Marquis 
of Mirsbeau, on the other bend, was anxious thet the entail shonld 
be registered in the interest of hi grandson, whose death be did not 
at that time anticipate. This preenution, which was taken without 
doe delicacy, deeply offended the Marquis of Marignane, if we may 
judge from the fullowing pamage in hin daughter's letter — 

© ‘There © o inotter about which 1 wish you would join ane im 
speaking to my father-in-law. He wishes to have the entail of my 
father's extate registered. { have written to him the rensone which 
forced me to mention the subject to my father. It han produced an 
effect much more verious than I had apprehended; and although my 
father knows that the matter did not originate with me, this has not 
prevented him from saying the most unpleseant things tome I 
Was afraid to enter into particular, in my last letter tu my fatherin- 
Jaw ; but, having recvived one frum bim by the Jast post, in which 
he persi urging me to give him these particulary, I shall write 
to him again. I confess that thie difficulty distrensen me a great 
deal ; and, to conceal nothing from you, 1 must inform you that 
my father assured me, when I informed bin of my father-in-law'n 
intention, thet if it was carried into effect, not only would he, the 
very next day, cell off all his estates that were not entniled, hut at 
the end of the year be would make « will depriving wy son of the 
property. ‘To this I replied that he was master of his own fortue, 
and thot I knew not what it way to curry favour for an inheritance— 
even were it my father’s, But you may easily suppose that I deeply 
feel this blow. My aunt, who wes present, tried tu remove my ap- 
prehensions with regard to the will; bat the least thet could happen 
would be to see him dismember his Marquisate of Marignane, by 
selling Vitrolles which is not entailed, as are neither my gread- 
mother's estates nor the Hes d’ Or. Then would come annoyances 
which would place me in s very awkwart situation, between my 
‘ther-in-law and my father, and must prove injurione to my'ton- 
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take Ho direct part in bringing about the Countess of 
Mitabeau’s return to her husband. 





Such is wy situation at present. Pray explain it properly to my 
father-in-law, and entreat bim not to push these forms any further, 
ws they will, ultimately, prove very prejudicia! to my sen.” 

The Marquis of Mirsheau, however, always und every where 
inflexible, had the entails registered without further ceremony *, a6 
‘appears from the fullowing pauage in one of his letters :— 

“ 1 who am the great registrar of entuils, have pnt it ont of his 
power ta injnre his grandchildren much.” Unpublished letter from 
the Marguis to the Bailli of Mirabeuu, dated December 25th V782, 

‘Thin very natural aul perfectly legal measure, but which the cir 
cummtunces of the case, perlmps, reudered offensive, and which soon 
hecame useless, because the grandson died in lew than three mouths 
ufter it took place, deeply offended the Marquis of Marignune, and 
increased to a hatred, ufterwurds fully displayed the averaion which 
had been insinuated into his mind against Mirabewu, who wav 
doomed at all times to suffer from the faults uf uthers no less thun 
from bis van t, 


*« I further owe to myself, os the father of a family, the observ- 
ance of a tingle form, thet of registering the deeda of entail of the 
Marignane property. This is between ourselves. Those of my own 
property are registered ; and I will register theim under their very 
nove.” Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of 
Mirabenu, dated May 23rd 1778, 

The pradent and conciliating Bailli replied :— 

Does it not appear to you that you are placing the fingers of 
this young woman between two stones ?—and that this measure is 
rather barsh?” Unpublished letter dated July 7th 1778. 

The Marquis again wrote :— 

“ Marignane is really bound by nothing but his daughter's dower ; 
and it ia to bind him by the entails that I ought to act, and, there- 
fore, will act. Compared with this object, a little animadversion is 
© mete trifle.” 


The Marquis of Mirabeau pretended, however, that the resent- 
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“ Lhave no greater wish to throw myself st the feet 
of this troop of play-actors t to beg for posterity, than 
T have to beg a handmaiden Agar for my good angel. 
All that I ought to do is to put Honoré in the way; 
and faith, after that, let them settle their business if 
they can 7.” 

The Bailli was persuaded that mild measures would 
produce no effect. 

“ What can you expect from those people? and on 
what side can you attack them? The wife has neither 
feeling, nor strength, and with her father, can have 
none. He is a good kind of man, and a man of 
honour, according to the French mode, and to the 
modern signification of the term; but he is subdued 
by an inertness that keeps him, every morning, four 
hours with bis feet upon the fender, and the Mercure, 
or a novel, in his hand. The insipid life he leads 
appears sweet to him; he cannot bear the least turbu- 


ment arning from the registering ut the entails, bad fallen upon 
himaelf alone. 

“ When you are placed with your back against the wall and M. 
Loyal *, if necessary, advances, I alone shail have to bear the evil, 
asat the time when I bad their entails registered.” Unpublished 
letter from the Ma:quss to the Bailli of Virabeax, dated March 
‘Lat 1782... 

* M. Loyal, the Hussier m the 5th act of Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe.’ 





+ Allusion to the private theatricals, in which the Countess took 
‘a part. 

t Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated November 12th 1781. 
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lenct;and the incident of a rejunction would give a 
tide sweep to the roves upon which the good man loves 
towtretch his limbe. His grandson would not bear his 
name, and after him he cares not if the world is at an 
ead*. Au for his daughter, she is accustomed to be 
the great attraction of a very noisy society, all the 
members of which pass from the concert to the play—~ 
from the play to the ball—and from the ball to the 
four cardinal points, or wherever there is the least 
appearance of gaiety going on. She is the divinity of 
al) these people ; and she Joves her pedestal, from which 
she would have to descend t.” 

The Marquis of Mirabean, to whose changes of 
intention the reader must be now accustomed, took 
the project at heart, for a moment, and announced a 
wish to act in person. 

“Tam glad that Marignane neither replied to nor 
accepted, when Honoré was released, the offer I made 
him not to send my gon to Provence without his sanc- 
tion. When the time comes, M. Loyal shal] advance 
in my namet. 

On a sudden he became irritated at the difficulties 
he encountered, which he attributed to bis son. 

© Unpoblisbed lotter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated Jennary 23rd 1789. 

+t Unpeblished letter from the same to the sume, dated February 
18th 1762. 

} Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirebesu, 
dated March Ist 1782, 
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“ All would yield to the Count’s ascendency, if he 
chose. At a distance every body disowns him, but 
near, nO one can resist him exeept himeelf*. Difficult 
as matters appear, he may gain over hie wife and his 
father-in-law, too, if he pleases: bat the rascal will 
not; he only wants to be a country juggler, and to 
end his days in a dungeon+. If he had chosen to 
have his wife back, she would have come; but it 
required years of good conduct to obtain her, and 
gentleness and respect, instead of his offensive insinu- 
ations with regard to the life she leads, which is irre- 
proachablet.” 

The Bailli immediately replied — 

“ © Years of good conduct!’—be it so. But what 
is to become of your posterity; for surely you would 
not ask this woman for issue when she is sixty years 
old. ‘ Gentleness !’—but how can he show gentleness 
to persons who will not see him, and do not even read bis 
letters? ‘ Respect !’"—with all my heart ; and, perhaps 


® Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated June 21st 
1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated October 
Slet 1782 Some time afterwards, the Marquis, notwithstanding 
his brother’s remonstrance, persisted in this unjust opinion, and 
wrote es follows :— 

This man obtained his wife when he chose to do so, and now he 
wishes for nothing but exposure and scandal; it is the sir he 
breathes.” — Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to 
Madame du Soillant, dated January 23rd 1783, 

$ Unpublighed letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirnbeas, 
dated December 20th 1782, 
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you know better what is passing at Aix than those who 
are on the spot. But as you know that even the Holy 
Virgin herself was not beyond the reach of calumny, 
do you think that the fact of your daughter-in-law 
having acted plays, and received the news of her hus- 
band's condemnation to death, upon a stage erected 
over the remains of her child, bas not reduced her, 
considering the point of honour amoug females, very 
near her husband's level >?" 

Many days had not elapsed ere the Marquis no 
longer cared about bringing the husband and wife 
together. 

“T will not have any thing to do with a wife who 
war acting plays when they were tryiug her husband 
for his life ; and who has had no more consideration for 
my continued kindness, not even for remembrances of 
her on new-ycar's day, than for her husband. I have 
paid my reckonings, and my expenses are over. I have 
been long enough laughed at and betrayed, aud hence- 
forth I shall live for myself alone +.” 

The Bailli persisted in his views. 

* When did you discover that such a suit bad an ap- 
pearance of the most disgusting interested motives? 
But, in the first place, why, against my will, did you 
send me your son who is unfortunately yoked to the 





* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated December 30th 1782, 

+t Unpublished letter frou the Marquia to the Bailli of Miruboen, 
dated November 10th 1752. 
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most silly and most narrow-minded fool of all her sex ? 
Was it to stuff him with straw and put him ina gless 
case, or to expose us all three to the singular affront we 
have received? And besides, how long is it since peo- 
ple have become so very delicate at Paris, in the midst 
of all the possible social infirmities and decrepitude, 
and of the crumbling to pieces at your very feet of all 
good morals? Is the advantage of coutinuing your 
race of no consequence to you at present? It would be 
all very well if a man by separating from his wife could 
unmarry himself and take another; but he remains 
inarried, and his family is ruined for want of progeny. 
Is it in a country where law nobles, and quill drivers, 
and finauce people, and peculators agrce so well in be- 
numbing heads and flattening hearts—is it in a coun- 
try where the high patricians seek to yoke themselves 
with the daughters of publicans—that a man who 
claims his wife can be accused of sordid motives? What 
can be the object of his pretended sordid views, since 
his wife has nothing of her own, and the fortune, if it 
remains, will belong only to their children*? I have 





* Unpublished letter from the Builli tu the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated November 26th 1782. This well-founded observation, and 
the explanations we have given elsewhere, prove that it was not, a» 
‘waa asserted, un immoderate desire to attain opulence, that induced 
Mirabeuu to claim his wife, the whole of whose fortune was then re- 
duced to a very moderate and ill peid annuity. How justly, there- 
fore, may we censure those biographers who have urged the supposi- 
tiou that Mirubeaa was governed by such base motives? And ea- 
pecially Peachet who, Vol. I. pp. 126, 217, 218, 280, and Vol. IL. 
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written to his wife pointing out the impossibility of a 
judicial separation ; for I am well acquainted with her 
hand writing, and have twenty letters from her, ex- 
pressing great tenderness towards him, and written 
since they have lived asunder. Now you are uware that 
a single friendly letter does away with previous ill- 
usage, however well substantiated. But there never 
was any ill-usage on his part: she has confessed this to 
me a hundred times *.” 

“ You are wrong to press this point,” the Marquis 
replied, “Of what use are love declarations upon 
stamped paper? Or what is a wife obtained by a judi- 


p. 185, endeavours thus to account for s pretended plan which he 
impotes to Miraheau, of carrying off his wife and taking her to Hol- 
land—probably to keep company with Sophie! It iz, however, but 
just to this writer to state that. though be very often looked but st 
one side of the question, he was in this instance misled by the Mar- 
quis of Mirabeau who, under date of September 5th 1777, wrote to 
the Marquis of Marignane : 

“He (Mirabeau) has in fact no other expedition to undertake than 
that of carrying off his own wife, to make a hostage of her, and 
through her get all he can out of your propeny.” Case for the 
Countess uf Mirabenu, p.32. 

Peuchet may also have derived his information from judicial do- 
cuments: for instance, from tha Care just quoted, pp. 25, 87; ef seg. 
Bat having, without authority, constituted himself the reporter to 
posterity, of all the crimes attached to Mirabeau's memory, before 
the tribunal of public opinion, he ought to have read and discussed 
the irresistible refutations of these calumnies, presented by Mira- 
‘beng himself in hia “ Reply to a calumnious Libel,” &c. pp. 101— 
7, 

‘© Unpublished letter from the Bailli tothe Marquia of Mirabeau, 
dated November 8th 1782. 
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cint sentence *? Ail this resembles the quarrels of 
thieves and prostitutes. As for him, be will persevere, 
so that he make a noise. He is his mother's own 
child; and she has no objection to be hanged provided 
ahe is talked about t.” 

The Bailli and his nephew exhausted all possible 
means of conciliation. After writing the most respect- 
ful letters to the Marquis of Marignane, and the most 
affectionate to his daughter ?, Mirabeau obtained re- 
plies at first cold and formal, then threatening and 
insulting. 

“ Not only did they insult us, but they did so even 
before we made any proposal ; and before we went to 
Aix they had obtained opinions upon the separation, 
and retained in advance six months before 4 twenty 


* Unpublished letter from the Marqu to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated November 19th 1782, 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, cated November 
22nd 1782. 

{~ Unpublished letters from the same to the same, dated October 
22nd, November 3rd, 4th, Gth, and 10th, 1782; January 27th, and 
Fobruary 28th, 1783. 

§ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquie of Mirabeau, 
dated January 8th 1783. Although these letters, some of which are 
master-pjeces, are fully explanatory, extremely interesting, and re- 
markeble in every respect, we do not insert them because they hare 
been published elsewhere. Seo “Observations for the Count of 
Mirabeau,” Aix, Joseph David, 1783, 4to, 73 pages, pp. 87—80. See 
also Vitry's Collection, pp. 260—280, 300—305; and Peuchet’s 
Works, Vol. II. pp. 181, 182—185, 186, 137, 189—141, 155-~157, 
158—161, 
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advocates *, on purpose that we might not employ 
them +.” 

They even took the most singular precautions to de- 
fend themselves against Mirabean’s violence, of which 
they affected to be in great dread. 

“ The house is barricaded against the husband. They 
have placed a Cerherns to defend their doors; a thing 
unknown and unheard of, as you well know, in this 
townt. They display the greater fear and shame 


# This singular preeautivn, which showed so httle confidence in 
the justice of their suit, und so little delicacy in the choice of means, 
caused Mirubeau sume embarrassment. At first, be could obtain 
scarcely ony other assistance then that of M. Janbert, in whom he 
found great devotedness and courage, besides superior knowledge and 
ability, But thie gentleman bad little warmth of manner, and was 
hot mueli accustomed to urd pleading, « circumstance which, doubt- 
less more than any other, induced Mirabeau to plead his cause him- 
self Fortunately, from the very beginning of the suit, Mirsheau’s 
irresistible ascendency, the justice of his cause, and especially the 
dangerous situation in which be way placed by the manceuvres of 
his opponents, interested in ie behulf a young advocate who at 
firet »pontancously, but anonymously, rupplied bim with points und 
argunuents, and afterwards openly lent him assistance. This unex- 
pected aid was of great un-to Mirabeau. Bat its consequences were 
still more useful to him; for he formed a close intimacy with 
M. Pellenc, hiv generous auniliary, whose probity, hnowledge, and 
immense talents he eoon appreciated ; and no sooner had Mirabeau 
taken his place in the Constituent Assembly than he sent for M. 
Pellenc, who became, a5 we shall hereafter slow, the wisest of his 
advieers, the most intimate and ekilful, as well ae the most occupied 
of his fellow-labourers. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Builli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated April 6th 1782. 

} Same letter. 
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because every body here is on his side, and I see in spite 
of myself, the affection felt towards him, by people of 
all classes, even by some of his creditors. I can per- 
ceive that the Marquis of Marignane’s servants wish 
him to be reconciled to his wife, although an attempt 
has heen made to induce them to swear to positive ill- 
usage on his part, which they refused todo*. One of 
them who is here, being told of a report that the cha- 
teau of Marignane was guarded by peasants to prevent 
Tlonoré’s entrance. replied:—* Why, they could not 
have found such guards; aud there is not a peasant 
who would not put him into his pocket to make him 
enter t.’” 

Soon after this, Mirabeau’s letters were returned to 
him unopened, aud every thing announced a speedy 
commencement of hostilities. 

“Tam informed that the Marignanes do every thing 
they can to prejudice the public against Honuré, aud 
that all means are employed, even to retaining every 


* Although this digraceful attempt did not succeed, Mirae 
beau, sometime after, alluded to it, in the following spirited page 
sage i— 

“ Evidence!—why what could they have done in this case? What 
in evidence by witnusser, after evidence by wbomdity ? Who dues 
not know what eich und powerful individual can effect upon a 
cartain class of men? Who is unacquainted with the theory and 
facility of suborning without subornation?” Observations om @ 
calumnious libel, &c. p. 183, 

+ Unpublished letter from the Ballito the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated January 10th 1783. 
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counsel in the place, exciting his creditors against him, 
and getting Castillon® to write denunciations against 
his ‘Lettres de Cachet.’ They go, purse in hand, 
begging for false witnesses, to prove imaginary ill- 
usage on his part ; and yet they are very certain—so is 
the public—so are we ourselves—that there never was 
any ill-usage. Proofs to the contrary are abundant. 
What then can be their object + ?” 


* Leblanc de Custillon, Procureur Geueral. This fnnetionary 
hated Mirabean, and denounced him several times to the Guvernment. 
Peuchet has publibed one of these denunciations, vol. ii, p. 262; 
and we have others of the sume description. 

+ Unpubhohed letter from the Bsilli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated January JSth 1723, 

™ When you come to consider that, from the very beginning, we 
have offered to be put to the test Ly proof, did it even extend over a 
lupee of six months, or of one, two, or three yearn; that they replied 
‘Never,’ to the twenty persons we employed to make the offer; 
thet they alev declined several proposals fur submitting the case to the 
arbitration of four military und law nobles ; that every day the inso- 
lence of their lanpuaze increused, and they at length adopted the 
outrageous measure of refusing tu allow of uny explanation by the 
husband to the wife, and of returning the hastand’s letters anopened 
~—you will be uf opinion that on our side the measure is more than 
overflowing." —U'npublished letter from the same to the same, dated 
March 22nd 1783. 

We find in another letter an uccuunt of this act of decided hos- 
lity -— 

“ AM thia was followed up, on Friday last, the firet day of your 
allowing us a free range, by piece of unparalleled violence. Your 
son sont his wife a letter. After many ridiculous ceremonies, this 
woman's footman took charge of the letter and carried it to hie mir- 
tress, who, very shortly after, sent it back without having broken the 
weal The short interval between the reception of the letter, and her 
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"The Marquis persisted in his refusal to take an active 
part in the measures which his brother and son were 
pursuing. 

“If you wish that the husband and wife should come 
together, which circumstance alone can perpetuate your 
house, you must prevent those people from saying what 
they do, by replying that at movt you only tolerate Ho- 
noie’s being here. But in this case, | request that you will 
put into good language only what | dictate to you; for 
F mut say that your heart thinks a great deal too much. 
Your pen, after having drawn npon you much affliction, 
is the very thing that renders this revonciliation so 
difficult. Really, you con 





it yourself with every 
one by what you write: aud ail your misfortunes have 
been distilled front your per, because you have written 
duriug your whole Jife acconding to the impulse of the 
moment, without reflectiug that as circumstances 
change, so ideas may ani ought to change *.” 

These observations, so just and true, perfectly ex- 
plain the variations which we have shown to have been 
#0 frequeut in the mind of the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
who did uot attempt to deny then, 

“ Let it be said for the past, present, and future, 
sending it back was filled up by u violent altercation between ber and 
her futher’s advisers. She attempted to resist their will. They have 


rendered hier father deafand blind, aud us impadent ms themeelves."=— 
Capublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabean, 
dated December 3rd 1782, 

* Unpublished letter from the same to the eame, dated Decembor 
8rd 1782, 

VOL. Hi. Y 
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that when I wrote, it was according to the then existing 
state of things. When these things became altered 
my letters were also altered. This to all appearance 
will be the case in future, when any change occurs *.” 
“In your place,” answered the Bailli, “ I should 
reply that people ought naturally to conclude that 
Honoré was here by your orders; that you have never 
interfered between him and his wife; that the discus- 
tion lies between themselves alone, and will, no doubt, 
terminate amicably; but that you cannot find fault 
with « husband for claiming his wife, because paternal 
authority does not reach go far. This would come the 
more seasonably, as it is possible that the wife is 
anxious a judgment should compel her to join her 
husband, Thus she would appear not to oppose her 
father’s wishes. But [onoré would uot accept her on 
those terms, if he did not think that fear alone now kept 
her from him. Lastly, his wife has acted much worse 
than he has done,—for during his sufferings, she was 
exhibiting herself upon the stage. And to tell you the 
truth, Honoré, though very culpable, has been still more 
unfortunate. I should never have done were I to adduce 
all the evidence that proves this fact. Therefore, will you 
have the vindication, or not? Make up your mind, 
For my own part, | am quite indifferent on the subject t. 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirubeau, 
dated December Srd 1782. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated December Srd 1782. 
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But nothing could remove the father's prejudices, 
and he lost no opportunity of showing them. 

« As for your brother, he is as infatuated es usual, 
I never before saw so many respectable people become 
surety for a man who so little deserves it. It is the 
same thing at Pontarlier, Besancon, Aix. Mirabeau, 
and Marignane : ali join in the same tune, to such 
a degree that one knows not which to listen to in this 
concert of panegyrists *.” 

The Bailli insisted upon a reply to his question, 

“ What is really your decided will with regard to 
your son? Why did he come to Provence ?—for [ 
warned you a hundred times that the huissier must be 
made to act, and now you will no longer admit that 
our back is against the wall. So long as Honoré re- 
mained under your own charge, you sang his praises, 
though with a reserve which the past naturally 
inspired. Since you have lost sight of him, people have 
persuaded you that he is a frightful monster. You 
pretend thet you forbade a thousand times his 
haying recourse to 2 huissier. If so, you had only 
to inform me of it in time, and I would have replied 
that, in such case, his journey to Provence was not 
only useless but Tidiculous, to say no worse [. 

“ T am well aware that in this country, your son is 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to Madame 
do Saillant, dated January 17th 1783, 

+ Unpahtished letter from the Builli to the Mirqnis of Mirabeau, 


dated December 25th 1722. 
y@2 
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accused of having a fiery temper; but nobody can be 
mentioned as having suffered by it; and people seem 
to think that if he suffers much longer under this ex- 
communication, it would be renouncing his wife, and 
admitting the charge attempted to be fastened upon 
him with regard to her, but of which he is certainly 
not guilty. He terms such a thing ‘ dishonouring 
himself ;’ and, in fact, it would be leaving the whole 
province in the persuasion that he ill-used his wife; 
and that his opponents have real cause of complaint, 
otherwise he would not remain inactive after four 
months of overtures which, far from doing good, have 
only roused angry feelings, aud led to all sorta of 
insult, addressed as much to you aud me, as to himself. 

“With regard to his alleged misdecds, I can see 
only one: that of having got into debt; but, although 
he has never stated that he was urged on by his wife, 
yet in the trades-_people’s accounts, often three quarters 
of the amount, aud always two-thirds, are for things 
purchased to give to her. Surely this cannot be termed 


ill-usage ¢.” 


‘ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated January 4th 1783. The Beilli recura to the subject in the 
following passage :— 

What I have seen relative to your sun’s debts, is that three 
querters of the amount is for‘presents to hie wife, What is ctill 
stronger, is that sume are for presents to his father-in-law—that ie 
to way, bills from bookwllen. for works received by M. de Marig- 
nane,” Ke. Unpublished letter from the sume to the same, dated 
January 27th 1788, 
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“T have no alteration to suggest in your plans; 
but, as you have sent me your son, I wish to know 
whether it is for the purpose of my boiling or roasting 
him? Do you wish that he should be reconciled to his 
wife ?—and that he should pay his debts? Say yes, or 
no—for I am uot of an age to he trifled with any 
longer. Think aud desire ; but, in God's name, decide 
by yourself, aud take uo female advice, unless it be 
Saillanette’s *. “ 

The Marquis, however, persisted in rejecting the 
means after he had determined upon obtaining an end. 

“ T have just received your last letter, which accord- 
ing to the tertian ague that pervades your letters ever 
since you have had a ward, was necessarily one inflict~ 
ing correction. Aud, indeed, it telln me home truths 
in pretty plain terms. I shall say nothing in reply, 
except that you are mistaken in pretending to be more 
vexed than your elder brother. If this be so, it is 


‘Woe even find the fact admitted by the Marquis. 

« The veparation of property was the less necessary, und even tho 
less proper, hecause the greater part of the debts were contracted for 
eupplics of things for u lady's use.” Capublished letter from the 
Marquis tu the Builli of Mirnbean. dated December 12th 1777, 

This testimony cumpletely confirms Mirabeau's ussertion in the 
justitication addressed to his futher, Murch 2nd 1778, Correspond- 
once from Vincennes, vol. |. p 321. See also the Casen publivbed 
by Mirabean during the law proceedings between the Countess of 
Blirabean and himeelf, 

Unpublished letters from the Builli to the Marquis of Miraleao, 
dated Januaty Cth and February 7th 1783, 
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lucky that contradiction remaiued at a distance, or you 
would have thrown it out of the window. Be that as it 
may, you call upon me positively to say whether or not 
I will have a lawsuit. As you are determined to have 
an answer yes or uo, I say mo, positively no, for the 
present xo. I have hold of each end of the business, 
but hold only by cutting reeds, thorny branches, 
and red-hot iron-bars. As the public love five-act 
tragedies and dramas, let them ask Molé for some: I 
and mine have been aud are still too much exposed to 
the public gaze. My own suit still makes a noise, and 
my name is cach day bawled out in Court. Now, I 
am anxious uot to increase this universal question : 
‘shall we never hear anything else but about that 
smruly race of the Mirabeaus * 7” 

“You and I would require to have the shoulders of 
Atlas, to support the weight of all these attacks upon 
our house. Besides, I warned you that we might look 
for the most insulting defence: and if the stupidity of 
servants have appeared to you insults from their 
masters, it will be much worse when the stream of 
charges and accusations and even calumuies, which are 
always the concomitants of causes of this description, 
begins to flow. It is your duty to laugh at this pro- 
gtess of human passion, and to keep back a man who, 
accustomed as he is to defy the whole world, and to 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated Jaunaty 27th 1783. 
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turn his back upon .reprisals, will find it a new thing 
to be told to his face, and to hear denounced to the 
public, all that has been said of him behind his 
back *.” 

Both the uncle and the nephew were well aware that 
the counsel of their adversaries were preparing to publish 
a very insulting statement, the priucipal materials of 
which were taken from the letters written by the Mar- 
quis of Mirabeau against his son. The Marquis, on 
being written to by his brother, on this matter, replied— 

“Yes, yes, I warn you, and very strongly, and by 
duplicate and by triplicate, that they have letters written 
by me, and many too, in which I treat this newly. 
manufactured Cato with great disrespect ; and in which, 
among other verses in his just praise, I call him what 
he then was, a consummate rascal, whom it was expe- 
dient to withdraw from the sight and remembrance of 
man. Recollect who we were, and what our ancestors 
were; and then, when these letters appear, you will 
consider and decide whether or not I judged him too 
harshly. If he fancies that this evidence, given by a 
father against a son then thirty years old, does not 
redound to his honour, but proves injurious to his 
cause, let him consider that he himself chose to run 
these riske, If he wishes for copies of these letters, in 
order to weigh and enjoy the savour of their contents, 


* Unpublished letter from the Murquis to the Bailli of Mirabesn, 
dated March 13th 1783. 
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I kindly offer them to him. I know that ali this 
matters not with regard to his wife ; but molti pocki 
anno wn asaci®.” 

It was in this way that the Marquis spoke of the 
letters he had written against his son: and both the 
uncle and the nephew well knew, aud justly feared the 
effect these letters would produce. Thus the latter 
exclaiined on a subsequent occasion, when speaking of 
his wife, to the perrons by whom he was beset :— 

“ Hatred between married people !—defamation be- 
tween the father-in-law and the son-in-law—between 
the father-in-law and the daughter-in-law—hetween the 
father and the son! Good God, what asystem!..... 
You, who ought to rush between your father aud your 
husband, keep them back, and disarm them—you, who 
ought, in your own pacific hands, the only pledge of 
their alliance, to join theirs, you strive to sever them 
still wider '—you shake between them the torch of the 








© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Builli of Miraheau. 
dated February 11th 1783. In corruborstion uf this extract, we 
transcribe o short passage from u letter written by Mirabeau tu 
Madame dn Saillant on the 17th of November preceding :— 

All the difficulties we meet with here from the Marignanes, 
whose twenty-three advocates told them point blank that they bod 
not the shadow of a legal ground for demanding & separation, 
proceed from s dozen of my father's letters, in which he describes 
me as the greatest scoundrel that ever drew breath, and from two 
others besides, in which he declares, upon his honour, that he will 
never suffer me to claim Madame de Mirabean.” Vitry, to whom 
Mirabean wrote ot the same time, has quoted, p. 285, pert of this 
passage. 
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furies. Stay your hand, aud save yourself from eternal 
remorse! Stop !—for death is but the middle of a long 
life, and the Supreme Judge, who weighs your counsels, 
will also weigh your weakness *.~ 

Mirabeau’s fears, with regard to the use intended to 
he made of his father’s letters, were but too well 
founded. The numerous extracts from them given in 
this work, especially in that part of it in which we 
relate the principal faults he had committed, and his 
flight, may enable the render to form some notion of 
the dreadful violence of the letters addressed to the 
Marquis of Marignane, by a father, such as we have 
shown the Marquis of Mirabeau to have been t. These 
letters were full of pretended facts, plans of spoliation, 
violence, poisoning, murder—in short, of all the wild 
exaggerations and atrocious fictions which the credu- 
lous animosity of the Marquis had induced him to 
believe,—for he was always led away by his first 
impulse on every occasion. Whatever may be thought 
of these productions, to such as would form a just 
notion of them, it would be necessary to read what 
ueither our plan nor our limits allow of our inserting 
in this work, namely, the extracts contained in the 
statements published by Mirabeau’s opponents, at the 





* Observations upon a culammous Libel, p. 44. 

+ A discontented father, whose anger is never measured by his 
expressions. whore delight ix hyperbole, always looked upon the son, 
whose conduct raised his ire, as the hasest of men."—Observations 
upon a celunnious Libel, &c., p 18. 
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time of the lawsuit, of which we are here giving an 
account—statements containing sbominable calumnies, 
which have outlived an ephemeral litigation, and fur- 
nished, more perhaps than the falsified Vincennes 
letters, the materials for a great number cf pamphlets 
published during the Revolution of 1789, as also for 
several pretended biographies which are nothing but 
infamous libels. We here denounce only the barbarous 
indifference with which the Marquis of Mirabeau 
received notice of the approaching publication of his 
letters—a publication, however, which, as we shall 
hereafter show, strongly affected this man, whose feel- 
ings were, in fact, 28 acute as he was himself harsh 
and haughty in form. Beyond this, we limit our- 
selves to proving, that six years before these letters 
served the Marquis of Marignane as a pretence for 
openly declaring himself the enemy of his son-in-lew, 
these same letters had induced him to join in the 
severity shown by the Marquis of Mirabeau towards 
his son. The proof of this lies in the following 
passage -— 

“ In consequence of the challenge sent to Valbelle, 
Marignane has written to the minister, in the strongest 
terms, concerning this scoundrel, giving his reasons for 
acceding in every point to the measures taken per- 
manently *,” 

© Letter from the Marquis of Mirsbean to the Marquis du Sail- 
lant, dated Septomber 7th 1777. A single pussage will suffice to 
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‘We return to our narrative. The Bailli, confounded 
by his brother's tergiversations, was discoutaged for & 
moment. 

“The last letters I have received from the Bailli, 
are evidently below par ; he has not by any means the 
same tone of assurance. Until now, it has been impos- 
sible to bend the loins or bear down the head of that 
man; but his triumphant coek-a-hoop will place him 
upon the saddle again *.” 

The Bailli insisted upon an ultimatum. 


show the advantages which Mirabeau’s adversaries derived from these 
letters. 

« But what, it is already acked, can be proved by letters written 
against a eon by a father, perhaps unjust, but at all events, irritated 
against this son? 

«« What can bo proved by such letters?..... That it would be 
atrocious, even under this supposition, to impute as a crime to 
Madaroc de Mirabeau the profound impression they have made upon 
her mind; that the Mirabean family are bound to respect a repug~ 
nance produced hy themselves; and that this latter family have lost 
the right of forcing the will of a wife whose raind they have seduced, 
and whose affections they have destroyed by their own manceurres, 

« After describing a zon ands nephew in the blackest colours; 
after communicating the most fatal and alarming facts confidentially 
to s timid and sensitive woman, could they ressonably expect to 
bring about s second time a cobsbitation which they so long strived 
to render impossible ? 

« No l—in such a case, the law, whilst it deplored the imposture 
of the father, would be in no hurry to pronounce upon the fate of 
the children. It would never give up to misfortune and despair, a 
wife too well justified in fearing every thing.”—Case for Counsel's 
opinion for the Countess of Mirabeau, Sc. p. 92. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirsbesu to Madame 
du Saillunt, duted April 17th 1783, 
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“As it is high time to correspond, and you do 
nothing but respond; and as, by right, you have right 
to direct the line of conduct we are to pursue; and 
although I might find reason to complaiu of having 
been made seriously to commit myself—a thing, 1 trust, 
I have not deserved—I will, nevertheless, sacrifice my 
repugnance, on condition that you write an ostensible 
letter to your son, in which you furbid him positively 
to begin proceedings; because we can then yield with 
@ good grace*. Take care that the part I play here 
does not become worse thau that of a buffoon. I know 
that I exemplify the fable of the miller, his son, and 
the ass; and in whatever manner I. or we, act, Zendatur 
ab hia, culpatur ab illis t- 

The Marquis began to perceive that he could not 
always resist. 

“1 am persecuted here about the pleadings; and 1 
shall ultimately loosen the bridle, as I can no longer 
keep it tight, which will be the end of the matter. 
This gentleman, if he chose, would not fail to bring 
forward plenty of reasons for being humiliated, he and 
his graces; but provided they make people talk about 
them, even on the occasion of their being whipped and 
branded, they would still be delighted}. My brother 


* Unpublished letter fiom the Builh to the Margnie of Mirabeau, 
dated February B1th 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the came to the came, dated February 
Qilet 1783. 

{ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirubvan to the Mlur- 
quis do Saillant, dated Felnuary 12th 1783. 
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is always as infatuated as ever, and sticks to his game. 
1 have said all, having sanctioned the lawsuit; but 
what makes my brother angry is, that he would wish it 
to be a spontaneous sanction, not one forced from me,— 
but I cannot leap that ditch *.” 

The Marquis, however, thought that the Marignane 
family would feel some scruples in publishing his conf. 
dential letters. 

“Honour in those people'” the Bailli replied; 
“whenever you hear the statue of [Hannibal at the 
Tuileries, declare that it is flattered at being placed by 
the side of that of Casar, you will find communica- 
bility between a good and honest heart, and a gizzard 
absolutely and exclusively personal t.” 

It has just been shown that the Marquia of Mira- 
beau expressed no regret at the letters he had formerly 
written against his son, and which the Marignane 
family intended to use, and soon afterwards did use, 
as a terrible engine of defamation against Mira. 
beau. The Bailli declared to his brother, that the 
threats held out to this effect would soon he realized. 

“TI have seen some of your letters concerning the 
proof sheets of their forthcoming publication. I could 
not believe my eyes. Where did you hear all you have 
stated, and of which you say I have evidence—which 





Unpublished letter from the sume to the same, dated February 
37th 1783. 

+ Unpubliched letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabesu, 
dated February 19th 1783. 
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is not true? The demon of scriblomania must have 
possessed you to a strange degree when you wrote in 
that style. I could not have believed that they, whom 
I considered honest people, would have published such 
things * » 

The Marquis, however, was not to be shaken by this 
intelligence. 

“Tam like David, who lamented his son’s rebellion, 
and then his punishment. But what would you have 
me do? All means are Jawful to rabid litigators. We 
must drink this fresh cupful, and the shame will not 
be ours any more than the crinie.}” 

But, strange to say!—the very man who had 
hardened his heart beforehand to meet such a pub- 
lication—-the very man who, in the numerous state- 
ments he had published against his wife, did not spare 
her any more than she spared him—the Marquis of 
Mirabeau, himself, was offended at the proposal made 
to him, to use the most natural means of defence for 
his son, by opposing to the demand of the son’s wife 
for a separation, evidence of the tender attachment she 
evinced towards her husband at the very time of the 
pretended ill-usage she alleged against him. 

“ These letters,” wrote the Bailli, “do honour ta 
both, as they are letters from a mistress to a fond 
dated February 26th 1783. 


+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirahean, 
dated March 7th 1783. 
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lover, rather than a correspondence between man and 
wife*.” 

“ With regard to the Countess’s letters,” the Mar. 
quis replied, ‘‘ I have always considered letters a confi- 
dential deposit ; and that, therefore, a letter addressed 
to me ought never to appear in a court of justice, except 
with my consent. In my own business, I might have 
made use of letters, but never would. I beg that in 
this, you will take compassion upon iny old-fashioned 
principles+. As for what you say about publishing 
the letters, expressing affection, which your nephew haa 
received from his wife, 1 know: Ist, that the gentle- 
man has no modesty; @ndly, that an internal fecling 
telis him that he is not exactly formed to be kissed ; 
Srdly, that if St. Vergogna was never the holy patro- 
ness of such people, she was always ours; 4thly, that 
every time I have seen such fragments in law cases, I 
have been disgusted with them, and cuusidered that 
they rendered him despicable who adduced them; 


* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated February 16th 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated January 7th 1788. The Bailli writes as follows :— 

« I do take compassion upon your ¢ old-fashioned principles’ with 
regard to letters, us I cannot dv otherwise. You apply those prin- 
ciples to persons who make an undue use of your letters, I have 
never had a taste for killing any body ; but if I could not defend 
myrelf in any other manner, | would kill whomsorver attempted to 
kill me.”—Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of 
Mirabeaw, dated January 15th 1783. 
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Sthly, that marriage is 2 bond of honour and 
chastity; and that if there be the least passion in 
such extracts, it is shaming the wife, and deflowering 
her daughters *.” 

What more could we say to show the irresistible 
influence of the Marquis’s prejudices over his mind, 
when they induced him, even to the detriment of his 
own views, to oppose his s0n’s measures? Anxious to 
reach the denoutment of this deplorable litigation, we 
extract, in closing the present Book, only a single 
Paragraph, showing the period when, after so much 
caution aud attempts at couciliation, hostilities really 
began. 

* Our adverse parties, driven to extremities by the 
persons by whom they were beset: namely, collaterals, 
dinner-caters, supper-eaters, parasites, flatterers, players, 
&c., have filled the measure to the brim. I do not 
conceal from you, that your son kept himself under 
controul much longer than F did: at length, we both 
loosened the reins, gave the spur, and off we started. 
He filed his petition, and now we are footing it away 
at a great rate t.” 


* Copublished letter from the Marguis to the Builli of Mirabeau, 
dated February 26th 1783. 

+ Unpoblished letter from the Burlh to the Marquis of Mirebean, 
dated March Srd 1783. On the 28th of Febroury, Mirubeau fled 
his petition for an injanction to his wife to retorn and live with bim, 
On the 8th of Murch, the Countess tiled « counter-petition. demand- 
ing thot the injunction pruyed for hy ber husband should not be 
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granted. Mirabesn filed second petition, and had « copy of it 
served upon his wife, and at the esme time, published o statement 
entitled, “Observations for the Count of Mirabeau, &c." (Aix, 
Joueph David, 1783, to. 78 pages). In this production Mirabeau 
displaya the most affectionate delicacy towards his wife; aod the 
first half of it is chiefly mado up of extracts from, or transcriptions of, 
thirty-five most affectionate letters which she wrote to him before 
they separated, thin separation being caused aolely by Mirabeau’s 
being thrown into prison, whither his wife refused to bear him 
company. 


VOL. HI. Zz 


BOOK XIII. 


Every thing now tended to give great notoriety to 
the pending suit between the two first families in the 
proviner, the inhabitants of which were divided into two 
parties, each adhering to one or other of the litigants. 
In Provence, the passions and feelings are warm, and no 
individual sets up a claim to be considered either neuter 
or impartial. This led to some very curious incidents 
of which we have an interesting account written by 
Mirabeau himself, but never published, although he 
originally intended it for publication. But he after- 
wards altered his mind, because he found that he had 
been involuntarily led into speculations upon public 
law, which bore an undue proportion to this subject, 
which thence becamne mere accessory matter, and did 
not therefore answer his purpose. And finding as he 
went on, that his views with regard to the defects and 
errors of the law, and the proceedings in courts of 
justice, had assumed immense development under his 
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pen, he reserved what he had written to introduce 
it in a future historical and theoretical dissertation, 
aspecimen of which we shall insert in another part 
of this work, when we come to speak of his writings 
on speculative politics *. 

In the first of the letters composing this work, Mira- 
beau thus expresses himself— 

“ People go to law here as they do everywhere elae: 
they go to law for property; they go to law for vanity 
and for honour; and what is still more strange, a man 
goes to law to obtain leave to see his wife, who is not 





* The autograph manuscript, in onr possession, bears this title :--- 
« Letters written by’a former Magistrute to 4 friend, upon the Law- 
suit of the Count of Mirabeau.” 

Theee letters, three in number, are dated March &th and 29th, 
and April 10th 1788, and they contain a hundred and five pages. 
Mirabean, no donbt, alluded to this work when he said: — 

“ T see and know every thing. The Geld of all there intrigues 
is too confined for it ta be necessary for me to describe them. But 
T give notice that a day will come when the whole nation shalt 
know their history, and my voice, long tried in the utterance of 
bold troths, shall divulge every particular of the most adious plots 
that ever disgraced the legal profession and the temple of justice.” 
See p. 3, ofa publication entitled, “ Reply to Madame de Mirabeau's 
pleading, &c., of the 10th of June 1783;” page 3, of Observations 
‘by the Count of Mirahean upon certain parts of his Case ;” and page 
14, of the prefaces to “ The Case of the Count of Mirabeas, sup- 
pressed, st the moment of its publication, by especial order of the 
Keeper of the Seals, and republished from respect to the King and 
to justice, together with a conversation on this subject hetween the 
Keeper of the Seals and the Coant uf Mirabeau.” One volume 
vo. 1784, 
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judicially separated from him, to speak to her, and to 
offer her explanations. 

“This is a literal fact: and such a case is now 
pending at Aix, constituting a judicial problem of 
immense difficulty, a law-suit of very great importance, 
and even a party question. 

“It appears singular to reasonable people, that liti- 
gation concerning the affairs of married life should be 
carried on in courts of justice, and such matters sub- 
mitted to the tortuous intrigues of lawyers, and the 
inexhaustible resources of chicanery. Nor is it less 
singular that a husband, whose wife has preferred no 
judicial complaint against him, should be obliged to 
apply to the law courts for access 10 her presence. But 
the strangest thing of all is, that among the thousands 
of works on jurisprudence in our libraries, neither a 
Jaw nor even a theory is to be found, fixing with clear- 
neas and precision, the rights of married people with 
regard to each other's person. 

“ More than twenty inillions of inhabitants are living 
in France ; all are interested in the laws of matrimony, 
if not as husbands aud wives, at least as children and 
relatives. Nevertheless, neither magistrates nor citi- 
zens have any precise knowledge of the power of the 
conjugal tie. Each understands and draws it closer, 
according to his affections, his prejudices, ar hia in- 
tereat. 

It is really curious to hear how such questions are 
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treated by husbands, wives, young people, ob people, 
priests, judges, and barking lawyers. No two opinious 
are alike among individuals of the same sex, age, con- 
dition and species. 

“The solemn and novel case now pending here, 
opens a vast field to debate, and must constitute a 
distinct epoch. Both parties will apparently explain 
the principles upon which they proceed. The decision 
will make a noise, and will be rigidly examined. 1t 
may, perhaps, lead to a law which, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, will at length specify in this 
country, what marriage really is. 

“The husband who claims his wife, is one who 
wan considered dead as regards his civil rights. His 
appearance caused almost as great a fright as that of a 
spectre interrupting the revels of a brilliaut party. 
The wife's circle of friends have taken the alarm ; 
they fear being dispersed for ever, and they affection- 
ately close round the amiable woman who is their 
delight. Their charming queen is unwilling to awake, 
and end her dream of a too happy widowhood; and 
those who profit by her slumbers, rock her to prolong 
them. 

**This husband who has risen from the dead, is 
called the Count of Mirabeau. His destiny is a never- 
ending tempest, and his life a romance. Perhaps I 
may sketch his portrait some day; it is now sufficient 
to tell you that he stepped out of his grave at Vin- 
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cennes two years ago; and after having caused a sen- 
tence to be quashed which condemned him to be be- 
headed for abduction of the wife of the old President 
Monnier, he has now applied to the courts of justice to 
get back his own wife. 

“This step was little apprehended at firet because 
he was known to be heavily chained, and tightly 
bound. Loaded with debts, the consequence of 
his misconduct in early life—stricken by prejudices 
consequent upon this misconduct, and more especially 
by the scheming and officious tales of those interested 
in his ruin—surrounded by enemies—injured, it 
is seid, by his own father—obnoxious to the 
government, who attribute to his pen a work, pur- 
porting to be a posthumous writing upon Lettres 
de Cachet and state prisons, in which the truth 
must more than once have made the viziers and semi- 
viziers turn pale * :—he comes to a province in which 
he has few relatives left, few secret and not one avowed 
friend, to strive against the most influential family that 
it contains—against an individual at Aix, who does the 
honours of the town, and passes for giving the most 
delightful parties, and for having the most powerful 
friends and the best cook in the place. The resuscitated 


* Thus work had appeared four months previously, that a to eay 
in the beginning of November 1782. We shall give an account of it 
in Book XIV, as well as of the other published and unpublished 
works, wntten by Mirabeau in bis youth. 
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husband must place great reliance on the justice of 
his cause and the impartiality of his judges to venture 
upon such a proceeding. But eveu under this suppo- 
sition, it is difficult to account for his wish to have back 
a wife who cared nothing about him during his long 
inisfortunes, but spent in pleasures and festivities those 
days which he passed in a dungeon. 

* Many persons are surprised that he who has been 
accused of carrying off the wife of another, should 
peaceably allow his own wife to be taken aud kept from 
him without any right or authority. If he is attached 
to her, as people suppose—a little gratuitously perhaps— 
why does he not seize her person? If he is not at- 
tached to her, wherefore does he desire to get her back ? 
This riddle will be solved some day or other ;—mean- 
while, the suit is going on. Every body is reading 
with the greatest eagerness 9 statement published by 
thia extraordinary man, of whom [ hear daily so many 
strange, and even disgusting stories, that he could not, 
without infamy, dispense with a judicial inquiry, as by 
it alone he can clear his character. 

“ This first statement of his, which he has entitled 
* Observations for the Count of Mirabeau,’ is nothing 
more than a collection of his wife's letters to him, 
written at a period since which the husband and wife 
have never met. This collection assuredly forms a 
novel species of defence in » suit for a separation 
brought by a wife againet her husband, as these letters 
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breathe the deepest and most lively tenderness. The 
Count Mirabeau has published them without any 
other comment than the following sentence, very ener- 
getic in its simplicity, which he has added to each 
letter transcribed :— 

“<«Anp MaDAME DE MirmaBEAU HAs NEVER 
SEEN, SINCE SHE WROTE THE ABOVE LETTER, 
THE HUSBAND FROM WHOM IT Is NOW PRETENDED 
THAT SHE WISHES TO BE SEPARATED!’ 

“ The epigraph to the statement is— 

“*May Gop SOON BRING Us TOGETHER AGAIN, 
FOR WE ARE NOT FORMED TO BE ASUNDER.’ 

“ The letters are thus headed: ‘ Letter from the 
Countess of Mirabeau to her husband, who has never 
seen her since she wrote it.’ 

“The epigraph and the sentence under each letter, 
have been very successful. Good people say: THE 
QUESTION I8 DECIDED BY THESE LETTERS. But 
those who are versed in judicial manceuvring maintain, 
ou the contrary, that the Count of Mirabeau will cer- 
tainly lose his cause; because they say Madame 
de Mirabeau would not plead against evidence unless 
she was sure of a party sufficiently strong to secure the 
victory. The instigators of these proceedings are, for 
the most part, unacquainted with the Count of Mira- 
beau, except from hearsay. Perhaps they hope he will 
lay himself open by some rash or angry measure. Be 
that as it may, people eagerly read his wife's letters 
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which are well written, full of feeling and thought 
and—what is more remarkable in such a litigation 
between man and wife—very honourable to both. 

“ They prove beyond a doubt that Madame de Mi. 
rabeau was well pleased with her cohabitation; that 
she quitted her husband at his own request and for the 
purpose of serving him; and that she deeply lamented 
his absence from her. Now, this separation, which was 
to have lasted only a few days, has filled lapse of 
eight years; and these letters further prove that she has 
pressed her husband twenty times to summon her to 
him, and that she never refused to join him until he 
lately claimed her return. Not only did she treat him 
as @ cherished lover, worthy of being so,—and this at a 
period since which they have never seen cach other, but 
on her husband's writing to her in harsh and angry 
terms concerning her stay in Paris, she made use of the 
following words in a letter which she sent to him 
in excuse of her conduct :— 

“ ©] FEAR NOT TO SUBMIT TO THE DECIBION OF 
YOUR OWN TRIBUNAL ; IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN JUST 
TOWARDS ME.” 

“The correspondence appears to have been brought 
to a close by the anger of the husband, who being then 
confined by the King’s order, vainly demanded his 
wife. 

“Such is the necessary consequence of these letters, 
which form a strange contrast with those written by 
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both parties, since the Count of Mirabeau's return to 
Provence.” 

We have considered it our duty to suppress in our 
transcriptions from these letters some parts that are 
merely simple narrative, else we should greatly exceed 
the limits we have marked ont for this subject, and 
produce the same disproportion that Mirabeau found in 
his work. On the other hand, notwithstanding the abi- 
lity and logic, the erudition, certainly unexpected, and 
the admirable art which Mirabeau displayed in his state- 
iments published on the occasion of this suit, and which 
were still more eloquent, if possible, than those pub- 
lished at Pontarlier, we shall not follow the example of 
Peuchet and Vitry, who copied, one 2 hundred and fifty, 
the other two hundred pages, from the general collec- 
tion of these productions, which, however, had obtained a 
very extensive circulation. Being firmly resolved, when 
under no compulsion from necessity, not to compile 
from nor reproduce documents already published, we 
shall content onreelves with relating, in a briefform, the 
principal incidents of this lawsuit, to which we shall add 
a very small number of extracts from the unpublished 
family correspondence. 

We have already stated that the petitions of both 
parties were filed February 28th, and March 7th and 
8th; and that Mirabeau immediately afterwards pub- 
lished “ Observations” written in the most flattering and 
conciliatory tone towards his wife. Ou the 20th of 
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March, with that confidence in himself belonging to his 
character, and which was derived from an internal sense 
of his power rather than from the delusion of vanity— 
8 confidence which attended and served him in every 
circumstance of his life, even political, he appeared 
before the judgment seat and pleaded his own cause. It 
is mentioned by his uncle in the following terms :— 
“The Count pleaded yesterday; and, as you may 
well suppose, the court was crowded *, Marignane was 
there. At first he laughed; but in the middle he bent 
his head, and I am assured that he at last wept, as did 
the greater half of the audience +. Marignane said on 





* Portalis, who swore he would not plead, appeared at the ber, 
Tie brought with him, as assistants, the Marquis of Marignane, and 
sume of the Coryphei of his party. The audience were as numerous 
ag the court could possibly contain, and they would have been suffo~ 
cated if the lientenant had nut allowed the windows to be burat open. 
The Count of Mirabeau had no one with him but Lord Peterbo- 
rough and two other English friends ; not a single Frenchman dering 
to appear by his side. Unpublished account by Mirabenw, under 
the title of “ Letiera written by a former Magistrate,” &c. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
doted March 21st 1783. 

“The Marquis of Marignane was greatly embarrassed. It in sin- 
gular that he did not seem aware how critical his situation was, aad 
how immoral the course he was pursuing. At first he looked at his 
son-in-law with a sneer ; soon afterwards he turned sway his head; 
he then bent it towards the ground, and his features underwent 9 
change. He at length appeured so deeply affected, that the impres- 
sion among the audience was that he was about to rise, erabrace his 
aou-in-law, und take him home with him. This waa the general wish; 
and it appears to me that such » proceeding would have been ho- 
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leaving the court :—* He pleaded with great gentleness 
and moderation ;’ and in fact, this man, formed for out- 
of-the-way things, found out the secret of administering 
a etrong dose of flattery to his father-in-law, and his 
wife, at the same time that he made them appear ab- 
sard*, Your son forced froin him a confession that he 
had evinced decency and moderation, adding that the 
only thing wanting was truth. But to speak candidly, 
every disinterested person was of opinion that this finale 
might have been omitted t.” 

Mirabeau’s personal appearance in court greatly dis- 
pleased his father. 

“ So then, the Count is at his apogee! for of all the 





nourable to both, especially to M. de Marignane, who would have 
left to his son-in-law the glory of speaking well, and reserved to 
himself thut of doing well. But so derisive a step was not in the 
nature of so weak-minded 3 man.” Unpublished account already 
mentioned. 

© Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabenu, 
dated March 22nd 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated March 
24th 1763, 

Many people bisme the Count for making this public display. 
Bat he seems greatly to have gained by it ; and to these censurers it 
might he eaid, “ Vous étes orfeore, M. Joss.” The number of the 
pleader’s adherenta increased tenfold; be seems to have kindled great 
enthusiasm. * * * * The Count’s pleading was applauded by 
a general clapping of hands, from which he attempted to escape, but 
it puraned him to his carriage, to which he was almost carried. You 
may easily suppose that these unfortunate clappings of hands seemed 
to M. de Marignane so many buffete applied to his cheeks. Unpub- 
lished account already mentioned. 
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facilities and jovialities that Providence has placed 
within his reach, he always has recourse to the most 
noisy. He pleads his cause in person; he publishes 
Cases, and no doubt, people tell him that all this is very 
meritorious, and that he is as superior to his fellows, 
the other dealers in words I mean, as stars ate to wild 
poppies. And, seeing the rapidity and rarity of indivi- 
duals of his species, he adds, ix peffo, that he must be 
aprodigy. He goes speechifying with his hat upon his 
head, and they all tell him that it is best #0 todv; but 
| wish his judges were not men, and that his voice had 
the same power as that of the united Greeks, when their 
shouts of joy, in the name ofthe freedom announced by 
the Romans, made the birds fall from the sky. But 1 
fear that he will reap no other benefit from it than the 
Dutch compliment paid to Cardinal Polignac, when he 
made a fine speech at St. Gertruidenberg: ‘In truth 
it seems that the reverend clergyman has received a very 
good education *.’ 

* Although I had some difficulty to stomach the idca 
of the grandson of our father, whom we have seen pass 
along the course, every body there, high and low, 
taking off their hats to him— although, as I say, I did 
not exactly relish-the thought of this grandson appear- 
ing at the bar of the court, disputing their practice with 


© Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated March 28rd 1783. 
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the dealers in chicanery; I thought to myself a little 
while after, that Louis XIV would be somewhat more 
surprised at seeing the wife of his second successor clad. 
in a peasant’s garb with an apron tied before her, with- 
out retinue, or pages, or a single attendant, running 
through the palace and across the terraces, telling the 
first young puppy she meets to hand her on, and he 
handing her no further than the bottom of the stairs. 
Other times, other customs * !” 

The Marquis positively refused to believe in his 
son's moderation. 

“If this man, ferocious even in his caresses, could 
reform his harsh and cutting mode of speech, and 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dated March 26th 1782, 

Whilst the Morquia was venting his ill humour in this angry pas- 
wage, noggested by the amusements of the young queen of France, 
Mirabeau, hy a singular coincidence, paid the latter a homage, 
the occasion of which was the presence of the archduke of Milan, 
brother of Marie Antoinette. “ Who among you,” said he, “if he 
would consecrate the living image of justice, and embellish it with all 
the charms of beauty, would not take the august effigy of our queen ? 
A fortonate chance here shows us her adored features, retraced by 
nature itself, the greatest, the only painter for feeling hearts. We 
have oll, with delight, caught at this striking resemblance ; and great 
is the confidence my heart derives from it! What happier prognos- 
tic could there be for thie solemn cause, which must astonish those 
whose supreme rank only displays the more vividly their modest 
habits, and the concord and domestic virtues of which they offer such 
affecting examples!” Zeply to the pleuding of the Countess of 
Mirabeau, p.7. 
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transform his beautiful style into my unformed styis,: 
it would be much better for him *.” 

Soon after this he wrote— 

“ This gentleman is just where he wished to be, that 
is to say, in a situation to be able to how! and to scrib- 
ble; but he will lose all in a single speech, and then it 
will be said, as you will see, that 1 and those about 
me, have twisted his neck +. All is my own fault, if T 
ain to believe my brother. who gives me some rude 
buffets by each post. I should never have thought 
his mind s0 capable of being shaken, and of forgetful- 
ness and passion; or that he would have seen only 
through the eyes of that fellow, by whose rapacious and 
turbulent notions he is harassed and propelled t.” 

The Marquis now believed or pretended to believe, 
that Mirabeau was not sincere in his wish for a resti- 
tution of conjugal rights. 

“T tell you that he feels a repugnance to live with 
his wife. His only object has been to make a noise, 
hoping thereby to deceive the public, and pass himself 
off for a saint. I well knew that he was not sincere, 
because the flash of lightning which blackens even 
white clouds, also shows the blackness of the others §. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis ¢ of Mirsbeau, to Madame 
da Saillant, dated April 22nd 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated May 
18th 1783, 

t Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated Jane 
‘29th 1789, 

§ Unpublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
dajed April 6th 1785. 
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- “ Never in your life,” replied the Bailli, “have you 
believed in proper time, although you have often said, 
‘the Bailli is always right.'” How often must the 
reader have made the same reflection ! 

“You think me prejudiced, but I can assure you 
that your son had the greatest wish to have back his 
wife; thanks, however, to a set of letters not written 
by you but coming from your house, it was known that 
you would not interfere in the business, and people 
believed what pleased them most. He has been insulted 
in a thousand different ways. Unless you deem him 
physically mad, what interest could he have in bring- 
ing himself before the public in this manner? In these 
proceedings, I myself cannot help perceiving, as plainly 
as day-light at noon in the month of June, that, during 
the whole course of his cohabitation with his wife, he 
evinced much more snoderation in essential points than 
] should have done. Think you that he has not felt 
the chastisement inflicted upon him? I know nothing 
of your figurative style, which you inflict upon me by 
far too often for my comprehension. What do you 
mean by lightning blackening or whitening clouds?. . . 
I know not what this can have to do with the matter ; 
but I know that he has a due sense of his situation, and 
will in spite of himself, aud without being able to 
prevent it, extinguish his race, because that which 
exists in a marriage contract cannot be retracted. 

“ But let me tell you, that knowing you as I do, I 
never thought you could have written so many letters 
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of this description to a man*, of whose selfiehness 
and narrow mind you were well aware. You knew 
him to be one of those who care for nothing but the 
pleasures and amusements of the moment, to whom 
domestic and social consequences are nothing, and who, 
as you said of this one yourself, are those teue inha- 
bitants of cities, those men of the Eclogue, for whom 
the heavens and space form but a circumference of 
three yards. You assert that I have proof of all you 
have written, but I really have none, not even of the 
very least thing +” 

Mirabeau’s demand of “provisional reunion,” wae 
granted by a judgment of the 24th of March, which 
ordered the young wife to return to her husband in 
three days, or else retire to a convent and receive his 
visits there. 

“ Having gained the provisional judgment, we pro- 
posed either that she should go to a convent, where she 
should not see her hushand, unless she sent for him; 
but on condition that she should receive no other 
visiter whatever, except her father,—or else that she 
should remain at her father’s house and see her husband 
there. Both alternatives were peremptorily rejected, 
anda ‘proposal made in return, that her husband should 
suffer himself to be condemned by a decree of expedt- 


© The Maryuis of Marignane. 
+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirsbean, 
dated July 15th 1783. 
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exey, and renounce his rights asa husband. Perhaps 
1 might have consented to this, if they had fixed a 
limit of one, two, or even three years; but it was 
for ever. Meanwhile they made a great splutter 
about the terrible statement they were going to pub- 
lish; they showed your letters to many people; 
they uttered calumnies against your son and even 
against ourselves, Marignane went so far as to say that 
laweuits were natural to us—you against your wife, 
and I against my niece*, (although with regard to this 
latter and me, there never was sny lawsuit between 
us). But we might answer him, that his daughter 
wanted to be separated, and that she is the daughter 
of a separated wifet, and the grand-daughter of a 
reparated wife 1.” 

Threats of a defamatory publication were made long 
before the instance began, and the most bitter animosity 
was displayed. All this was the more unjust to Mira- 
beau, because, after the publication of his “ Observa- 
tions,” writteu in a conciliatory spirit, having made 
in open court a speech very honourable to his wife, to 


* A petition was filed against the Bailli by Madame de Cubris, 
who wrongfully pretended that he was bound to supply her with » 
supplemental dower. 

+ The Marchioness of Marignane, bad been separated from ber 
husband more than five and twenty years —Case for the Grand 
Council, suppressed at the moment of its publication, §e., p. 149, 

} Madame de Maliverney lived in a state of separation before 
she became a widow. 
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prevent the effect of this speech from being confined to 
the limited audience in whose presence it was delivered, 
he had it printed and distributed throughout the pro- 
vince*. 

All these attempts at an amicable arrangement were 
of no avail. 

“ At last we have gone so far as to propose a fresh 
arbitration of four noblemen, or four magistrates; but 
Gassier has lost both his time and his trouble t.” 

With whatever indifference the Marquis of Mirabeau 
may first have regarded the threat to publish his 
letters, he was soon brought to think otherwise ; not 
by the persuasion of others—for he was never known 





* Two other publications, equally moderate, followed; the first 
was, "A summary of the Demand presented by the Countess of Mira- 
beax to stay Proceedings.” Aix, J. David, 1788, four peges vo; 
the second was, “ Petition of the Count of Mirabeau,” &e. Aix, J. 
David, 1788, 39 peges 4to. But Mirabeau’s moderation was turned 
against bimeelf. 

« It is impossible for me not to grieve when I see that they have 
tured against me almost every action of mine that doen me honour, 
and all my acts of moderation. My lowsuit especially, has not escaped 
the fatality of this minfortune. Have they not turned agninst me 
the entreaties which preceded the commencement of the suit? Have 
they not said, ‘He is « husband, and he supplicetes; therefore he 
is guilty ?? My silence was attributed to a senes of my own unwor- 
thinesa; my consent to every twediation to dexpair of my cause."—— 
Observations of the Count of Mirabeau upon a part of his Cause, &o. 
page 89, 

+ Unpubtished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated April 6th 1783. Gussier was a skilful advocate, and a friend 
to both families, 





tad 
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to obey anybody but himself—but by deep and serious 
Teflection. He therefore attempted, more on his own 
account than from any good-feeling towards his son, to 
prevent their publication. Even on the previous 10th 
of January *, he had written to his daughter-in-law 
a very witty and playful letter, which had produced a 
bad effect, and was openly Liamed by the Bailli t. 
On the 12th of Aprilt following, he wrote to the 





* Petition of the Count of Mirabeau, &c, Aix, J. David, 1783, 
p. 18. 

+ With due deference. althongh I am satisfied with all you have 
done, and thought, and written in thie letter, 1 um not very glad that 
you bave tuken the matter in jest, in your reply to your daughter- 
in-law. There is no subject here for laughter, and it is dangerous 
to jest with the Marignanes."—U’npublished letter from the Bailli 
to the Marquis of Mirabeau, dated January 17th 1788. 

“ All our friends think this tone of jesting with the danghter 
quite out of place. I suw her yesterday at her father's, he having 
returned my visit. She complained, and with just reason, that 
you bad written to her in jest upon a subject that was no jesting 
matter. She added, that, st the bottom, you did not seem to take 
any very great jnterest in the business."—U npublished letter from 
the Baitli to the Marquis of Mirabeax, dated January 19th 1783. 

Shortly after thiv, the Bailli, pursing the very measure he had 
recommended to his brother, wrote s serious and dignified letter to 
the Countess of Mirabeau, who replied in a very improper manner 
Pp. 81 and 38 of « Petition of the Count of Mirabeau, &c.” 

} Ibid. p. 26. 

§ Observations upon « Calumnious Libel, entitled “ Case for 
Counsel’s Opinion for the Countess of Mirabeau,” &c. Aix, J. 
David, 1788, p. 18. 

© As I have given you, or rather my son, full authority, 6o far as 
I am concerned, to take judicial steps, I have thought proper, on 
taking leave of peacefal measures, to write a serious, grave, and 
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father of the Countess * two letters, admirable for dig- 
nified and eloquent reasoning. Our only reason for 
not inserting these letters here, is to avoid failing in 
the engagement we have taken, not to use, except in 
cases of absolute necessity, any documents already 
published. 

But there is another very remarkable letter on the 
same subject, written by the Marquis of Mirabeau to 
his brother, and this we feel called upon to tran- 
scribe, because it has never been published. 

“ Marignane has always been considered a man of 
known honour, and until E see it, I never can believe 
that he will act so basely as to publish letters written 
in confidential and domestic intimacy, on the occasion 
of my son's misconduct. I had rather he were guilty of 
such a thing than I. It is, 1 think, not a very honour- 
able mode of accounting for a repugnance to write t. 


strong letter, and yet pacific, as regards her own interests, Enclosed 
is a copy, with which you will be satisfied.”— Unpublished letter 
from the Marquis to the Bailli of Mirabeax dated February 25th 
1783. 

»«T wrote to the Marquis of Marignane a letter, which the 
President d’Entrecasteanx considers s master-piece. This in all my 
reply.” Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to 
Madame du Saillant, dated April 22nd 1783. 

+ This “ repugnance” is explained by the following pasnage in = 
letter, dated two years previously, June 5th 1781, from the Countess 
of Mirabeau to Madame da Saillant :— 

“Tam often held beck while I wish to write, especially to my 
father-in-law, because I know that every thing remains, and J always 
foar that something may escape from my pen that may be revived 
vome day or other, and become a source of annoyance to us.” 
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Did he, on account of the messures he had taken, 
anticipate the consequences of writing? But what 
has this to do with the case? Why should he offer 
me such an insult, and make me my son's accuser, 
whilst the courts of justice would reject me, as not 
qualified by law to give an opinion for or against him ? 

“ How could he look for my evidence in letters writ- 
ten to the common father of our children? Homo et 
Aumanitatis expers, et vite communis ignarus! should 
1 have a right to exclaim with a memorable juris- 
consult, af efian literas, &e.* Could he invoke the 
Tights of Jawful defence? But this in of mo conse- 
quence in the preseut case. Everybody knows that 
my son misconducted bitnself in earlier life, and that 
I took every possible precaution te stop the effects of 
his misconduct. To do this, 1 was necessarily obliged 
to concert measures with his father-in-law. I then spoke, 
acvordiug to the period, and to him, whom I considered 
as deeply interested in the matter as I was. Nobody ever 
doubted my grief under the affliction of these accumulated 
evils; but I flatter myself that people have also observed 





‘The publication of the atrocious statement against Mirabean, 
proved that he might also have said that in the Marignane family 
every thing remained ; that there waa more of calculation und pro- 
dence, thun of negligence and good faith, in her repugnance to reply * 
and that the Marquis was right in considering it the “ consequences 
of the measures taken” by this family. 

At the very time when the father wae applying to his son's 
adversaries, this eloquent and often-quoted exclamution of the 
Romen orator, Mirabeau had taken it a» his motto in bis reply, 
entitled * Observations npon a Calumnious Libel, &c. 
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the precautions I took to observe public decency, and 
my repugnance basely to expose my domestic disgrace. 
Perhaps I yielded to confidential intercourse without due 
caution in my choice of expressions ; but the intercourse 
was with a man as interested as I was in not dis- 
honouring the father of his grandson, who was then 
alive. Could I have foreseen that he would one day 
have the barbarity to convert into a haudle against my 
gon, the outpourings of 3 justly irritated father? 

“It is known at present that many of the charges 
against my son are without proof, and that others have 
been greatly exaggerated. Nothing now remains but 
offences against myself personally, and these I have 
sincerely aud fully forgiven. I yielded to the entreaties 
of my children, and to the testimony of his repentance. 
I never thought that avy authority should avenge, but 
only be just and protect; and it was my opinion that 
no family breach should be final. In the persuasion 
that a father’s pardon must necessarily secure a total 
restoration, I helped to efface the marks of my son’s 
past imprudence; and I sent him to you because you 
were always a second father to my children. 

Now, in the present business, my name ought not 
to appear in any form, and yet the security of the most 
confidential intercourse is violated in my person, in 
order to make me appear publicly as my son’s accuser. 
When I believed him faulty, and declared him such toa 
man with whom I was bound to concert measures for his 
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catrevtion, I endeavoured to withdraw him from society, 
te whom we are responsible for our actions and the 
exercise of our authority. When at a subsequent 
period, after having kept him with me for a tine, I 
placed him in a situation to pursue a better course, it 
inust have been inferred that 1 considered bim in a 
condition to make amends for the past. The terms in 
which a man has expressed himeelf during a moment 
of past alarm, determines nothing with regard to the 
present; and no good can he derived from my letters, 
written formerly, when the question presented for solu- 
tion ia, whether or not he ought to be separated, by law, 
feom his wife. 

“ Though very inexperienced in the question of a 
husband claiming his wife, ] have heard say that dissi- 
pation authorises 2 separation of property; but that ill- 
usage, alone, authorises a separation from bed and 
buard. With reference to the first point, Madame de 
Mirabeau enjoys a separation of property, and no 
attempt is made to meddle with this arrangement. 
On the subject of ill-usage, much may have been 
invented, presumed, and reported against a young man 
displaying too nyich fire at all times; but my daughter- 
in-law has always exonerated him from every imputa- 
tion on this score. She wrote this to me twice: in 
1774, before she came to reside with me, and two 
years after her marriage. Non ego litieras, et si 
jure poteram, &e. 
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“To what can such animosity tend? And on what 
expectation will they be wanting in natural respect tore, 
to such a degrce as to place me before the public in the 
light of my sou’s accuser, and his implacable enemy, at 
the very time I am holding out a helping hand to him? 
From what I wrote during the time of his misconduct, 
do they expect to make people infer that he is a mon- 
ster to whom a young wife is not to be entrusted ? 
For the last six months, he has appeared among his 
fellow-citizens, each of whom may now compare him 
with what he was in his more youthful days, and 
thereby judge him. But we are not in a country of 
anthropophagi ; and he docs not want to take his wife 
to another land, or separate her from her relatives and 
friends. You were good enough to offer her a house, 
of which she should be the mistress, and you remain 
‘the master; and this, too, in a province where nobody 
ever called in question your justice and benevolence. 

“TI will admit that such considerations may have 
no weight with persons who have mistaken fear 
and repugnance for reasons; but judges who are at 
the feet of the law cannot step beyond its limits; and 
were they even such men as are elsewhere termed 
jurymen, they would not decide concerning a man’s 
whole future life, hie natural and acquired rights, his 
posterity — concerning every thing, in short, belong- 
ing to him, according to impressions made, during 
his youthful errors, by the disclosure of confidential 
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domestic communications. And why, again, supposing 
such things kgal, should we not be considered some- 
thing in these last considerations? Has our name 
deserved erasure from the list of our fellow-country- 
men? We have never done them evil, nor disgraced 
them; and if the house of Marignane has obtained 80 
much influence, and so many adherents in the same 
country, it is algo upon its extinction as well as upon 
ours, that the judges will have to decide,—if they yield 
to fleeting impressions. The first duty of a citizen is to 
give back to his country that which he received from 
it ;—this remains. Minor repugnances, irritating dis- 
appointments, mutual charity, and other ingredients 
employed by the passions of the day in compounding 
the transient agitations of life, are nothing but wind 
and emoke compared with the higher considerations, 
and lasting effects which result from the fulfilment of 
our firet duty. 

“It does not become me, being at so great a dis- 
tance, to speak of the cause itself ; I have only to com- 
plain of the offence of charging me before the public, 
and of the abuse of my confidence. Let the base act 
of those I have, at all times, kindly and affectionately 
treated, together with the reward I have received from 
them, remain. If it deprives them for ever of the cou- 
fidence of all men of honour—if people do not show them 
the respect which they consider themselves justified in 
tefusing to au afflicted and irreproachable old man, who 
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never injured them, but, on the coutrary, always stood: 
forward to guard them against any thing that could 
trouble their domestic peace, let them not accuse exter- 
nal objects, but the order of nature which requires that 
mankind should reap, always, or nearly 60, that which 
they have sown. I have erred by misplaced confidence, 
and I am severely punished for my error; but there 
would be some difficulty in bringing home to me the 
charge of having betrayed any body’s confidence, or of 
having wilfully done, or wished to do unto others, that 
which I would not they should do unto me. 

“T have been writing to you as of a positive fact, 
whilst I cannot yet believe in its existence. If hew- 
ever the thing is to take place, my counsel, whose 
written opinions I will send you in due form, think I 
can obtain redress at law, and oppose the printing and 
publication, if there is time, or else claim back the 
original letters, and have the statements and extracts 
suppressed. If this is also the opinion of your counsel, 
I hereby authorise you to take the necessary steps in iny 
name. Not but that my pacific intentions are the same 
as befure—not but that any act of hostility would be 
exceedingly painful to me; but I perceive, though very 
late, that such a disposition of the heart is not the one 
that proceeds the most rapidly to the end sought; quite 
the reverse ; and that it ultimately leads us to neglect 
ourselves as well as to make others forget what we owe 
to ourselves, and how much of deference, respect, and 
equitable reciprocity is our due. 
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“Farewell! May God reward you for your exertions, 
expense, and trouble, which your family can never 
Tepay *.” 

All was, however, useless: the fatal statement 
appeared +. The following is an acount by Mirabeau 
of the circumstances which preceded its circulation. 

“ Pausauias relates that at thirty stadia from the 
city of Sparta was to be sven a statue of Chastity, 
taised by Icarius on the following occasion : 

“ Icarius having bestowed the hand of his daughter 
upon Ulysses tried, but ineffectually, to persuade his 
son-in-law to remain and settle at Sparta. Frustrated 
in his hope, he tried what he could do with his daughter, 
whom he iutreated not to leave him; and when 
she set out with her husband for Ithaca, he followed 
her car, beseeching her to return. Ulysses, weary of 
such importunity, told her to choose between her father 
aud her husband, leaving it to her own free choice 
either to proceed with him to Ithaca or to return to 
Sparta with her father. The fair Penelope drew her 
veil over her face which was suffused with blushes, 
Icarius understood this mute reply, and allowed his 
daughter to depart with her husband; but being much 
struck with the confusion iu which he had seen her, he 
dedicated a statue to Chastity, placing it on the very spot 


* Unpablished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli of Blirabeau, 
dated April 6th 1783. 

t Lt was entitled, * Case and Counsel's Opinion for the Countess 
of Mirabeau.” Ais. J.B. Mlourel, 1783; 162 pages quarto. 
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where Penelope had covered her face with a veil, which, 
from that period, every woman was directed to wear. 

“The above is a specimen of beautiful antiquity ; 
the following is modern. 

“ Just as Madame de Mirabeau was about to com- 
municate the diabolical statement which she has 
published, she sent a copy of it to the Bailli of 
Mirabean, by the Marquis of Castellane-Mazaugue. 
A very few minntes after she sent for it back, and 
repeated the message several times, before the Bailli 
could possibly have read it. Gassier, who felt how 
critical this moment was, saw the parties frequently 
during the day. For the third time. he proposed an 
arbitration by four noblemen. Messrs. de Mirabean 
consented. Madame de Mirabeau wept, and did not 
seem disposed to reject the offer of the ambassador, 
when her attorney, who is also that of the De Grasse 
family, came in and informed her that all would be 
lost if the statement were not communicated immedi- 
ately; (this statement was the pledge of a war of 
extermination ;) that her counsel would desert her cause 
because they were certain that an answer to this state- 
ment was already printed, and would appear first, if the 
communication was delayed an instant, the only object 
of the offer of arbitration, being to gain time 

“ Three times the attorney had come to the door of 
the room, and Madame de Crose* had refused him 





© The Marquis of Marignane’s particular friend. 
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‘lunjttance, This lady had guessed the object of his 
mistiowy and was anxious, at any price, to put an end 
to the lawmait which made M. de Marignane very 
unhappy, and was far from doing him honour. But the 
fourth tine Madame de Grasse of Bar, M. de Marig- 
nane’s sister, opened the fatal door, and the angel of 
peace was put to flight by the man in black. Ail had 
been prepared, and the firebrand of an attorney had 
no sooner obtained leave to communicate, than a copy 
of the statement was served on the Mirabeau family *.” 

Let us see what the Bailli says upon the subject. 

“¢ The statement has appeared at last. and it is of a 
nature which I am persuaded, calls for your interference. 
You are bound in honour to complain of this breach of 
confidence, for your letters are published, and form the 
Rreater portion of this production which contains a 
lundred and sixty pages. 

“You kuow, my dear brother, that I never hazard 
assertions. But I now assure you, from facts and 
articles, aud written characters which I well know, 
that your son is justified in having stated. in his 


* Eatract from Mbrabean’s unpublished account already men- 
tioned, entitled “ Letters from a former Magistrate,” &c. 

“ Madame de Murabeau spent the whole of that day in tears; 
three times she asked for peace; and the fatal statement published 
in her name was obteined from her, by etrick played off upon her by 
an attorney in the interest of the covetons collaterals, whom the 
public have designated as the authore of the lawswt “— Care of the 
Count of Wirabeau, sippreaved al the mam-nt of ite publication, &e. 
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pleading, that every body has, perhaps, reason to” 
complain of him with the sole exception of her te whom 

his conduct has always been the most generous. I 

should not, upon his sole authority, believe what I have 

stated ; but I have unquestionable evidence, verbal, from 

individuals worthy of credit, and written, which admits 

not of doubt. 

“ This infamous statement is a decidedly calumnious 
libel, scarcely at all touching upon the question at issue, 
but the object of which is to accuse your son of all gorts 
of crimes; the whole founded upon letters written by 
you to Marignane, and to that unworthy woman, who 
compares them to her own letters, which we have trans- 
cribed, and which do her a thousand times more honour 
than she deserves,—whilst those written by you are full 
of error and exaggeration, and prove that you were 
deceived not only by the hypocrites abont you, but by 
those very individuals who now make use of what they 
then made you write. We are now going to examine 
whether a man cannot be prosecuted for having basely 
betrayed the confidence of an irritated father, who con- 
fidentially states his grievances to individuals who have 
the same interests as himself, and is not, consequently, 
very nice in his expressions. I cannot, neither would 
1 if I could, prevent your son at present from carrying 
matters to extremities. 

You were wrong, I think, in not letting me know, 
from the very beginning, that you lad written such 
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Yetters. We might then have taken measures to have 
Prevented their heing made use of. But the evil is 
committed, and there is one passage which 1 think will 
lead to the shedding of blood ; for in it you assert that 
your son will not seek for battles, because there are 
none, and because he does not like batiles. 1 know not 
how far this is true; but it may turn ont that you are 
mistaken, and the publication of this passage may in- 
duce him to prove the contrary *.” 
The Marquis soon after wrote— 
« | well know that he who does not succeed is always 
in the wrong, and this is the first sentence in La 
Shatre's memoirs; but they who know that this woman 
has always been so surrounded, that it was impossible 
to speak to her without witnesses, and that her hushand 
has never been able to obtain a conference with her, 
and they who have witnessed the insolence of her family, 
well know that all the blame attaches to them, Tad 
the woman granted conferences, aud declared that she 
would not live with her hushand again, | would have 
prevented him, and I should have found no difficulty 
in doing so, from persevering to obtain her by law; 
which, even in case of success, would lead to nothing, 
for we would not take her now. 
‘+ | advise him to say that this is his last defence ; that 
he has no desire to force any body’s affections ; and that 


* Unpublished Jetter from the Builli to the Marquis of Mirudbeau, 
dated April Gth 1783. 
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whatever the judgment may be, he declares that bis 
wife shall herself fix her situation *.”” 

The libellous statement agaiust Mirabeau being once 
published, all hope of conciliation was at an end. 

“The fatal publication has appeared, and has dis- 
gusted every person of respectability, even those who 
were friends of the Marignanes. It is an abominable 
compouud of lies and calumnies, all foreign to the cause, 
but uttered merely to defame, and reuder a reconcilia- 
tion impossible. Your letters constituted the greater 
portion of this production ; the commentary was vomited 
forth from hellt. There must be no further reply ex- 
cept in contradiction of these infamous assertions, aud 
not to claim a woman who, if you believe me, ought 
never again to enter our mother’s house. Let us men- 
tion her no more t !" 


* Unpublished letter from the Murquis of Mirabeaa to Madame 
du Saillant, dated April 22nd 1783. 

+ And yet it is from this statement aa much os and even tore 
‘than froin the Vincennes correspondence, that the muteriuls of Miru- 
beau's private life have heen taken by all his biographers. 

¢ Unpublished letter from the Builli to the Marquiy of Mirahenu, 
dated April 1th 1783. We find iu a letter from the Marquin of 
Mirabeau, the effect produced upon him by the disclosure of his 
most confidential communications, e proceeding so base that ut first 
he would not believe it pursifile, notwithstanding the notice and 
threats of which we have given an account in the text. 

“ The very thought of this atrocicas publication made me tum 
pale for the tint time in my life. Although hardened and covered 
with scars, I found myself for a moment tuo unbappy, for I do wut 
tell you of all the agony I endured, expecially that sort of disrou- 
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What have we further to say? What useful details 
could we add to this energetic and just estimate of one 
of the most atrocious libels ever dictated by hatred ? 
Mirabeau, however, still kept his temper. In a short 
time he published a reply * comparatively moderate, and 
rich in eloquence. Ie pointed out what was unneces- 
sarily odious in the publication of lis father’s letters +, 


ragament which qnestions Providence and says to it, ‘ August Pro- 
tector of the cedar and the shrub, what wilt thou do with me? "— 
Vaycbliched letter from the Marquis of Mirabran to the Marquis 
Longo, dated June 9th 1783, 

However base the calunmies contained in thn. statement, it seems 
that the yurties subsequently found meane to go even beyond 
them. 

“They have given st greater development in their pleadings, and 
ill-usage forme one of their most affecting episodes. Listen to what 
they have dared to plead; I do not « bange a single word, but transcribe 
it from notes taken at the hearing, and certified by the advocate who 
ansisted me,” &¢e.—Case of the Count of Mirabeau, suppressed al the 
tuoment of ite publientian, &e. p. 108. 

* Observations upon a calumnious libel entitled, “Case and 
Counsel's Opinion for the Countess of Mirabeau.” Aix, J. David 
1783; 202 pages 4to; followed by Conneel’s opinion forming 67 
pages; Aix, A. Adibert, 1783. 

+ To form an idea of the unparalleled vindictiveness of Mirabean’s 
adversaries and of their unreasonableness, bed faith, and the little 
trouble they toak tu culour their insults, the reader should examine 
the mode in which they attempted to justify their publication of 
letters, placing « father in the light of his son's caluzaniator. 

“ What!” said they, “ does it become those who FiasT ser THE 
EXAMPLE OF COMMUNICATING LETTERS, WITHOUT KECEADITY, 
to appesl to the principles of delicacy and honour 7"— Case and 
Counsel's Opinion for the Countess of Mirabeaw. 

‘The absurdity of such a defence, and the fallacy of such an argu- 
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of which he proved, with as much skill as power, the 
exaggerations and errors. He discussed and refuted, 


ment are self-evident; for the letters published by Mirabeau did 
honour to his wife, whilet those which she published threw disgrace 
upon him. Fle accordingly exclaimed : 

“ You drive an unhappy woman to war without giving her « 
single specious reason for doing eo! Yon force her to sanction an 
infamous proceeding, which you cannot even attempt to defend with- 
out your principles falling upon your own heads and rushing you. I 
have coramunicated, yon say, my wife's letters without necessity ! 
without teccssity! * * * * Vsby then did you accuse me, in 
her name, of having destroyed in her bosom, all conjugal affection? 
‘Was it unjust that] should show the existence of conjugal affection 
on her part at the period we quitted each other? You pretended that 
it was impossible my wife could bear my presence ;to which I replied 
by showing the regret she had expressed at our separation. You 
insisted upon it that I had ill used her, and ! showed hy her own 
testimony, that I had always acted with justice and tenderness towards 
her. Was it thus that I broke the seal of domestic secrata? Ought 
my wife's attachment to me to coristitute a secret—a mystery? Was 
I to let people believe that I had not deserved it—that it had been 
taken from me? What have I said that could make her blush? 
* * © Abt if she pretends that she has reason to complain, 
Jet her look around her—let her accuse those who suppose slie has 
the art of feigning to such a degree that she can describe with the 
appearance of trath that pleased the public so mach, feelings which 
she does not possess! Let her accuse those who maintain that ber 
heart belied her tongue and her pen—that she loved me not, but 
Jooked upon me with dread at the very moment she said, ‘I adore 
thee!’ Let her look with horror upon those who have induced ber 
to sign auch strange assertions! They alone have calumniated and 
defamed her, by imputing to her tbe hesest duplicity—by accusing 
her of having degraded herself so far as even to trace in her letters 
the oath of eterna) love, to the unworthy husband whom she had 
the utrangest reason to bate. * * * © © % Jn gum, what- 
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one by one, the calumnious charges wantonly brought 
against him. He maintained, and with truth, that 
before imprisonment and exile had separated him from 
his wife, whom he has not since beheld, she never had 
oceasion to charge him with a single direct and serious 
wrong. He proved, by facts and by text, that in neither 
law nor equity, was she entitled to a separation, which 
the courts of justice granted only in cases of real and 
substantiated ill usage. As for the prosecution at Pont- 
arlier, the legal consequences of which he ably disposed 
of on the ground of his having voluntarily given himeelf 
up, whereby the judgment had been set aside and its 
very object done away by compromise, and by the death 
of the complainant,—Mirabeau, in extenuation of its 
moral consequences, pleaded his extreme youth, and 
the abandonment in which bis wife’s obstinacy had left 
him ; drawing a striking, though measured comparison 
between his own sufferings, and the notorious life of 
pleasure and dissipation led by his wife for eight years 
past; she having instituted this suit merely to continue 
the enjoyments of such life. 





ever may happen, 1 published Madame de Mirabeau’s letters which 
belonged to me, even exclusively, because they were written to me. 
These letters, which contain means of defence, and not of attack, (and 
what defence?) these Jetters which do honour to her who formed 
them, instead of defaming her—these letters which only prove feel- 
ings of which a wife ought to be prond:—these letters are decisive 
in the suit, which they could and ought to have prevented.”—Ob- 
seroahans upon a Calumnious Libel, &c. pp, 35, 36, and 37. 
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Lastly, calling to mind the supplicating ° manner in 
which he had urged his claims, and the praises he had 


* What have I done? —whst have I said since the existence of 
this fatal lawsuit, for which they have not reason to thank me? I 
have begged, I have entreated, I have waited patiently; I have 
received insults with calmness, and redressed them with moderation ; 
I have praised my father-in-law, and have extolled my wife. * * * 
» * * [have claimed her, it is true !—but was I not bound to do 
so before God and man? Did I claim her with rudeness, with 
hauteur, or with precipitation? Whither ought I to have gone to 
show my regeneration, if not to my native country? To what wit- 
nesses did I owe the first satisfaction, if not to my countrymen? 
‘What Jand has a greater claim to the homage of my repentance, to 
the atonement of my errors and the wrongs I have committed, than that 
which was the cradle of my forefathers, where, besides, 60 many mattera 
require my presence, and where my presence constitated the necessary 
Pledge to my too numerous creditors? How was it possible for meto 
come hither, and remain so near my wife, without offering to ber the 
tribute of my first feelings? Have I done any thing else?” 

« Far from muking any attempt upon her freedom, | asked only ta 
seo her. This was refused me, and the refusal accompanied with 
insult, All my demands were rejected, and I was declared, without 
return and for ever, cast off by my adopted family and my wife was 
for ever taken from me...... And these people boast of their mode- 
ration !—~and they complain of being forced to speak! ..... Forced, 
are they?—..... And who are forced, then, to refuse all confer 
ence, all measures of conciliation ?—to heap insult upon insylt?— 
to publish, as a first prodwetion, a string of horrible calumnies ?—to 
stab ma with the hand of au angry father ?"—-Observation: upon a 
Calumniones Libel, &e. 

A remarkable fact is, that the plan and tone of this justification 
was euggested by the Marquis of Mirabeau himself, who did not the 
leas persist in bis habit of blaming every thing done by his son— 

“think, for my part, that if the Count took care to suften 
matters, instead of making them worse—to receive insults with 
calmness, redress them with moderation; esk in what place he shull 
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bestowed upon his father-in-law, and his wife, he 
pointed out the contrast between his own conduct and 
their hasty rejection of -him and the baseness of their 
insults. 

After the publication of this statement, Mirabeau 
appeared before the Grand Chamber *, and pleaded 


display a sincere regeneration. if it be not in his native country; 
to what witnesses le owes his first eatisfaction, if it he not to his 
conutryinen ; and what country has a greater right to bie services 
than the cradle of his forefathers; and how it was possible he could 
be so near his wife without posing her the bomage of the retaru of 
hin firmt feelings ; whether be bun dove uny thing else; and far 
far from muking an attempt npon ber bherty, he only demands that 
of neeing her:—I think they wil! find great difficulty in obtaining a 
8 separation.” —C sipublished letter from the Marquis to the Bailli 
of Mirabeau, dated Maveh 23rd 1783, 

' ‘The grand chamber is Jondly against us, and it is inypossible to 
see a stronger eawnple of the effect produced in a small town by 
keeping open-honse, aud enjoying great influence. Letter from the 
Baitli abure quoted, dated jprit Vth. 

® What would yon have? ‘The Muriguanes have everybody on 
their side, und we ure here without relatives, us your mother ix uot 
now in thie part of the country, my mother’s faimly, or, at leust, the 
branch towlich she belunged, is extinct. My grandmother, Elizabeth 
of Roghemore, was fiom Languedoc; my great-grandmother, Anne 
of Ponteves, was the last of an exuuct race ; my great-great-graud- 
mother, Margaret of Glandeves wus thesame. Thus we are iso- 
lated: your father was never in this part of the country. where there 
iso provincial administration. and the local nobles fill the offices of 
Procurvur do Roi, Joint Procurator, Synihe of the Nohiity, &c. Our 
adversaries bave held these appoutmente. and held them etill; this 
gives them a greet power, which we du not possess, and which 
operutes upuinst us."—Unpublished Leiter. from the Bailti to Ma- 
dame du Saillant. dated Junc 23rd 1783. 
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there in person, on the 23rd of May *, aud the 17th t 
and 19th of June, with a power rarely offensive. Being, 
however, irritated at last by the catummies before pub- 
lished, aud verbally repeated in Court, he quoted in reply 
to the accusations of having ill-used his wife, a letter, 
dated May 28th 1774, which proved a grievous fault on 
the part of his wife, and a generous parden on his. 
Being purposely provoked by a formal denial of this 
fact, and defied to prove the existence of such a letter, 
he produced, read, and commented pon it. Lis adver- 
saries in their turn, read and commented upon it, but 
without denying its authenticity, or dreaming, notwith- 
standing what has been asserted |, of preseuting it as 


* This pleading of the 23rd of May was pubhshed by extrets, 
in a Reply to the Pleading of Mudame de Mirabean, of the 13th 
of June,” Aix, A. Adibert. 1783, Muruhenu afterwards pubhshed 
“ Observations by the Count of Mindbean upon a part of his 
cause,” Ais, A. Adibert, $783, 43 pages, do; and “A Summary 
for the Count of Mirabeau,” Aix, A. Adibert, 1783, [5 puges, 4to. 

+ Between a pleading in the nume of biy wife, pronunnced the 
18th of June, and the reply of the bushund on the 17th, fresh 
attempts were made at accommodation. Acceptable conditions 
were not offered to Miraheau until just hefore he went into court, 
in onler that it might “ enervate his eloquence.” Thir he pro- 
mived it should do; hnt the proposals heing withdrawn the very next 
day, be did not discover the snare until he had fallen into it. 

$ See “ Biogruphie Universelle,” vol. xxv. p. 450, first column, 
Others have written, and among them Cadet Gussicourt (p.7 of 
the first edition, and p. 5 of the second), that, in 1774, Mirabeau 
forced his wife to write him this letter, HY THREATENING HEA 
LIFE WITH A PIsTOL. We declare that there is not the least ground 
for thia falsehuod too readily believed snd repeated, but there is 
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matter of public defamation ; s point which was seized, 
taken up, and brought forward, ez officio, by the public 


evidence to the contrary in a passage which we transcribe the more 
readily, because it ix favoursble to the celebrated Portalia who was 
‘Madame de Mirabean’s countel. 

“If force compelled you to accuse yourself by a written con- 
fession of an imaginary fault, I am the most abominable of men, 
and you the most unfortunate of victims. But think you that your 
single assertion will ruffice ?—cspecially as im your romance of ill- 
usage, you had quite forgotten this horrible instance of it !—~especially 
us yon have lived free during ten years, and already spent four 
montha in proseenting the present suit, without having ever com- 
plained of this atrocions act 1 What base and criminal coldness 
can bave benumbed you with regard to the care of your honour! 
What 2 cowardly and ferocious tyrant must I be! What a monstrous 
asemblage of treachery, baldness, and wickedness, must fill my son! 
Why did you not expose it ontirely? You had already said too 
much not to fear everything—not to destroy me outright!..... 
Alas! in what a defile have you placed yourself? By what engage- 
ments are men to be hound in foture if the articalation of the word 
JSorce possessed the virtue of dissolving them! With this word, 
there is no bed action that cuuld not be excused ; and such would 
be the prestige of this word that there would no longer be any 
morality in human actions, ... Oh! yon depended upon other re- 
sources, but they have failed. It is notorious that you have conspired 
to Gnd supporters of your denial: do not force me to trace the 
history of your plota and of your accomplices. 

“ A thousand and one stories have been circulated by Madame de 
Mirabeau and her adherents, concerning the manner in which the 
letter was written, Why then did she appear in Court without even 
oue of the marvellous supporters she hed obtained? Why did she 
not utter a single one of these tales? Did the fatal portfolio, which 
I opened before her, act as = Medusa’s head to ber? No, gentle- 
men; you may thank the talents and probity of her Couneel, for not 
having beard, in all its horrible details, the most atrocious and most 
calumuious of romances. He found it too absurd and too immoral ; 
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prosecutor himself*, whose incredible partiality made 
him seize with avidity upon the pretence of an actual 
and flagrant instance of ili-usage, in order to present 
at least one grievance in this suit for a separation, in 
which a thousand were alleged without the least proof, 
and without their being able to stand for an instant 
against the overwhelming refutations of the accused 





he would not disgrace himself nor his profession by uttering it. I 
owe him the justice to state that, since the day when I accused him 

+ before you of having planned this lamentable suit, he has endeavoured 

* to bring it to a close with s zeal that clearly shows how cruelly he 
had been deceived. This ix the most noble revenge be could have 
taken for the charge I brought against him. Thia declaration, and 
this homage to truth ure due to him.” Keply to the Pleading of 
Madame de Mirabeaw, pp. 36, 37, and 38. 

Such wes Mirabesu, and such was Portalia; but what can we say 
of s writer thoughtlese enough to repeat, after a lapse of so roany 
years, an infamous falsehood, #0 victoriously refuted in public ducu- 
ments, which he could have consalted ag we have done. 

At a later period, Mirabeau, in his “ Case for the Count of 
Mirabesu suppressed at the moment of its publication,” &c., pp. 
120 and following, again alludes, with still greater energy, to the 
abominable falsehood of his having obtained this Jetter from hie wife 
by violence. 

* “ Madame de Mirabean’s advocate did not dare to present this 
new fact as ® ground of separation, nor propose it by petition, as 
preecribed-by the ordinance of 1667, title II, art. 26. He felt that, 
after the horrible libel of the 6th of April, it was not for him ta 
discuss how far the defences of the husband and wife, parties to this 
suit for a separation, ought to be moderated. Thos, this new ground 
for separation WAS FORMALLY PROPOSED AS SUCH AY THE PUBLIC 
PROSECUTOR ALONE, who neither had, nor could have a right to 
wld to Madame de BMirabean’s complaint." Case of the Count of 
Mirabeuse, suppressed at the moment of its publication, &c., p. 26, 
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party. Thus assisted, Mirabeau’s opponents abandoned 
every point urged until now, and confined themselves 
to this one alone. In vain did Mirabeau show that the 
letter contained not the slightest evidence of such a 
crime; that in its production there was nothing defa- 
matory *, but that it had been produced in the 


© Seo “ Olservations hy the Count of Mirahcau npon a part of 
his Cause,” pp. 26, 27, 28. Seo also “ Case of the Count of 
Merabeau, mpprersed,” 504 pp. 63 to 7). 

Prior to this incident which supplied » ground of separation, 
obtained during the arguments in Court, it waa pretended that 
Madame de Mirubean bad been defamed by the petitions which her 
husband had fled: 1776, when he applied by Jetter to the Minister, 
M. de Maleshorber. a. we have already stated. This accusation was 
easily set avide, for the Marquis himself had refuted it in one of his 
letters. 

“ With regard to the defamation, they adduce a libel to which 
they have given the name of Case, and 3 well know the history 
of this pretended Cuse. The young man was pleading his very 
bad cane before the minister; this led to very bad reasons, and 
these to 2 very bad form, But he was writing to the minister; 
and precisely on account of what I bave just stated, he had no 
interest in publishing his defence. He only seut a copy of his 
letter to very bad hands (those of the Marchioness of Mirabean 
who defended him). The whole, a long time after, was dished up 
in the form of » Cave, by means of an opinion attached to it bye 
heggarly advocate named Groubert de Groubental. Such, at least, 
in what I was told at u period when no one attempted to justify 
him, Now. if it were trae that he wrote everything conteined in 
this Case—to accuse in secret speech or correspondence is not de- 
fuming, for defarhation is disclosure and publicity. Aud, besides, on 
this heal the Case is totally free from any such thing.”"—Unpublished 
letter from the Marquis of Mirubeau to the Marquis Longo, dated 
Aprif 3rd 1783, Mirabean write, in the same sense. See Original 
Letters from Vineennes, vol. iii. p. 354. 
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lawful interest of his defence. A decree of separation 
was the consequence; it was rendered on the 5th of 
» July *. 

Let us now look for some particulars in the Marquis’s 
letters. 

“The question is about to be tried. My brother 
informs me that his nephew defends himself like a devil, 
and knows more Latin than the beuch and the bar put 
together—a thing I can readily believe. It ix a fact 
that he has so twisted them all about, that most of 
the public are now on his side. This is the general 
version here; it is likewise what is stated in letters 
from the spot, and likewise from Grenoble and 
Aviguon. What is still more strange. I receive the 
same information from Italy; but you will be less 
surprised at this when I tell you that the Archduke 
of Milan is at Aixt, with his consort, and has chosen 


® This decree is published m the ** Case of the Count of Mira- 
beau suppressed,” &c., p. 72. 

+ This Archduke und Archduchess travelled incugniti under the 
names of the Count and Countess of Nellemimrgh. On thie occasion, 
the Marquis of Mirabeau wrote in another letter :—~ 

Thirty years ago, I bad another brother at Avignon (Alexander 
Louis) likewise » man ot energy, and who made me first try my 
hand in the gooil calling I have since pursued. He was at hie wit’s 
end, having received his portion us © younger ton, and made bat 
three muuthtuls of it. But Jo and hebold ! it rained 2 Margrave, 
brother-in-law of the King of Prussia, and his wife, a very enlightened 
princess. They were going to Italy. Having taken a fancy to my 
brother, they obtained, from his geuerotity, bis consent to accom- 
peny them. Ile went tu Germany to reign, and we thus got rid of 
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to hear the pleadings. What glory for the grandson 
of our father * !” 

We find in the same letters mention of a circum- 
stance hitherto known by tradition only; and the truth 
of which was even doubted when Portalis, Madame 
de Mirabeau’s counsel, had reached a high political 
station. 

“ Your brother’s adverse parties are madder than he 
is, which is saying all. They are overrunving this 
country with intrigues, clamours, and atrocious publi- 
cations, which are to be reprinted in order to give them 
greater circulation. Besides having retained all the 
advocates to deprive your brother of legal assistance, 
they engaged one celebrated for rage and impetuosity t;” 
but your devil of a brother uttered a terrible speech, 
because he found himself opposed to another furious 





his person. If the Archduke and Archduchess of Milan, would carry 
off the specimen now at Aix, they should have him cheap. But I 
do not think the Italians are so easily taken in with grand airs as the 
Germans.” Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeaw to 
the Marquis Longo, dated July 18th 1788. 

* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to Madame 
dn Saillant, dated July 13th 1783. 

t+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to Madame 
du Saillant, dated April 28th 1783. The Marnie bed already hed 
occasion to complain of him ; for, in pleading for Madame de Cabris, 
who, in 1778, brought an action before the Parliament of Aix for 
the recovery of her freedom, and the guardiansbip of her ineane 
hushend and her daughter under age, Portalis, then very young, 
indulged in euch fite of fury against the Blarquis, that he was 
reprimanded 
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feltow, who had been ‘chosen on purpose, but whom he 
crushed all to pieces*. His adverse advocate, who was 
‘borne fainting out of the court, has not quitted his bed 
ever since the terrible dressing of five hours t, which 
your brother gave him. You may well suppose that 
the gentleman who always applies his vanity to the’ 
very inside-out of good sense and a good heart, ia 
mighty proud of this feat +.” ; 

The Marquis gives still further particulars. 

“Imagine the triumph of thik mountebank. On 
the day of the great puppet-show, in spite of the guard, 
which was tripled, the doors, and barriers, and windows 
were all invaded and forced open by the wonder-stricken 
crowd. Some even got upon the roofs of the houses to 
see if they could not hearhim, It is a great pity that 
they did not all hear him, for he spoke, and howled, 
and roared so much, that his lion’s mane was white 
with foam and steeped in perspiration ||.” 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabesu, to Madame 
du Saillant, dated June 5th 1783. 

+ My poor brother writes to me that his nephew spoke and pleaded 
ike & Cicero, from s quarter past eight till one o'clock, without 
Spitting or blowing his nose. But J tell you that this posthumous 
Cicero ia nothing more than an incorrigible chatterer and a fool."—~ 
Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeaw to the Marquis of 
Longo, dated June 9th 1783. : 

$ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to Madame 
du Saillant, dated June 22nd, 1783. 

Wl Unpublished jeter from the same to the same, dated July 15th 
1783. : 
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The Bailli also wrote on the subject. 

* T had not courage enough to state to you the unfor- 
tunate issue of your brother’s lawsuit. I know that the 
parties who lose always pretend that their case has been 
badly judged; and 1 should think myself one of this 

“claas of murmurers, had I not,in support of my opinion, 

not only that of all the town—for public clamour forced 
my adversaries to withdraw from the field, with shame 
and quite aloue *—hut also that of all the magistrates 
of any reputation, Whilst those whose votes made us 
lose, stand very light in the public estimation, and 
some even worse, as it is said. Your father without 
intending it, did us a great deal of harm; and the 
woman you know of, persuaded him that, at a distance 
of two hundred leagues, and without knowing the indi- 
viduals, he could sce better what he had to do, than I 
who had been studying the man aud thing for the last 
five years. This decree has disgusted the whole pro- 
vince ; it will not be believed, but it is a fact t.” 


4 «It isnow known thut the decrec would have heen quite favour- 
able, if public opinion had been consulted. It is known with what 
testimonies of kindness and benevolence, daring the progress of this 
snit, the defeated party was honoured, which put the successful 
Parties to flight. It is known with what traneports the sentences 
favourable to my cause, rendered by the first judges, were received, 
and how my pleadings were listened to."—Case of the Count of 
Mirnbeau, suppressed, &. 

1 Unpublished letter from the Bailli of Mirabean to Madame du 
Sailtant, dated August 30th 1788. 

This uppears to us very high authority ; but we mast add that the 
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whilst he wrote in these terms to his niece, 
did not conceal his opiuion from his brother. 

© It was Paris that ruined us here; fora corres- 
pondetice has always existed between a certain person 
whom you do not know well enough, but whom I well 





know, and this woman. You may not believe me, but 
it is certain that they have been well informed here of 
your repugnance to appear in the suit. They consi- 
dered theniselves sure that you would prevent us from 
going to law; hence all they have said, and their insults, 
aud their gladiator buastings. 

“ You are the elder, aud you canuot believe that your 
younger brother knows any thing: you fancy him 
pre-occupied and imposed upon; but it is not leas 
certain that we have been ruined by this praiseworthy 
and useful letter-writing *.” 

Without admitting or eveu alluding to the canse 
meutioned by his brother, the Marquis this time did 
not refuse to yield to evidence. 

“Tn fact the judges are greatly embarrassed. As 


most complete public notonety had preceded it, und that the contrary 
was never asserted eacept by writers who wanted to calumniate Mira- 
beau. We are vurprised to find iv the ravhs of such writers, M, Ch. 
Lacretelle, who having again degraded history by inverting in its 
pager imignifcant and false anecdotes hortowed from obscure pam- 
phlets, says thot “ Mirabeau sank under his evil reputation.” His 
tory of France dev ing the eighteenth century. Varin, 1821, vol, vii. 
p. 19. 

* Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated September 2ud 1783. 
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no act of that alleged defumation was taken on the 
instant, there is not, in what remains, sufficient ground 
of separation, arid the less so because they admit that 
during the last six months his conduct has been good 
under their eyes. On the other hand, the judges 
could not summon courage to give Marignane and his 
band, such a alap in the face. The servauts here say 
that all this will end in a few years’ residence in a con- 
vent, before judgment is pronounced; that they will 
scratch each other at the first visit, enter into explana- 
tions during the second, and beget « child at the third, 
I might have patched up the matter, as I see that they 
do each other a mutual justice by calling each other 
rogue and whore. This is certainly making a pro- 
gress *.” 

We find in the same letter from the Marquis some 
particulars concerning what occurred when the decree 
‘was pronounced in open court. 

“Your brother has lost his cause, that is to say, the 
court have declared that matters shall remain in statu 
quo; that is to say, that the wife shall remain with 
her father, and the husband and wife shall be separated 
bodily and in property, until further orders. ‘This last 
form is used, because it is said that man cannot sever 
the bonds which God has formed. But at bottom, the 
question turned upon the convent, since, in his plea, he 





* Unpablished letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to Madama 
du Saillant, dated July 15th 1783. 
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declared that he would have none. The debate lasted 
four hours, between eight judges, the others taking no 
share in it, and refusing to vote. Among the four who 
were favourable to him*, some proposed two years’ resi- 
dence in a convent, the others, uutil she was thirty-five 
vyears of age. The first president proposed that they 
should decide provisionally, and refer the case to the 
first judge, the reference being registered; but the 
others refused every thing. Ile then told them thet 
they should sit twenty-four hours in debate. At 
length the Marignane party succeeded in detaching one 
of the younger judges from the other side+. The first 
president refused to insert, as is usually done, that the 
opinions were unanimous, saying, that he wished his to 
be publicly known. The advocate-general was hissed. 
Your brother had gained the whole country tu his side, 
the people, and the good judges. It iy surprising how 
that hang-dog wins the regard of every body. I per- 
ceive this in other people's letters, for mine give no 
particulars on the subjectt.” 

Although well acquainted with every circumstance 


* M..de ls Tour, the first President, and Messrs. Dénoyer, de 
St, Jean, and du Peyner.—Cose of the Count uf Mivabeau, sup- 
pressed, Sc. p. 141. 

t The President de Jonques, “who went over to Madame de 
Mirabeau's side, ‘not to give,’ os he then said, ‘in so solemn » 
cauze, the scandal of a division.’ "—Ibid. p. 142. 

$ Unpublished lotter, already quoted, from the Marquis of Mira 
beau to Madame du Saillant, dated July 15th 1783, 

YOL. IIT. ce 
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of the case, the Marquis would not hear of an applica- 
tion to annul the decree*. 

“TI informed you of your brother’s case. It is 
apserted that his wife and father-in-law, driven away 
by the public outcry, are coming to Paris. At the 
same time the other wishes to come hither and get the, 
decree annulled; but I will not allow it. Such a pro- 
ceeding, which I would willingly have seen patched up 
in Provence, even after the publicity, is not worthy of 
me, and I shall not change my mind in this mattert.” 

The Bailli also confirms this. 

“Your father opposes the appeal. He will not 
understand that the question is not about a wife, but 
about our honour, which is engaged in the business. I 
expect soon to send him back your brother, who will 
surely make him alter his determination, This brother 
of yours has become the idol of the whole country. 
He prudently puts up with some insolence, which your 
father’s letters had encouraged certain individuals to 
comunit. He also showed in the clearest, shortest, and 
most precise manuer, when the proper time came, that 
it was dangerous to be insolent to him f.” 

* The Bailli had, however, written to him :— 

“ The most renpected of the judges are the first to urge us to 
got the decree set aside.”—U'npublished letter from the Bailli to 
Madame du Saillant, dated August 30th 1783, 

+ Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to Madame 
du Saillant, dated August 2nd 1788. 


} Letter before quoted, from the Bailli to Madame du Saillant, 
dated August 30th 1783. 
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Mirabeau, in fact, had contained himself much longer 
than could have heen expected from his natural impe- 
tuoaity and tried valour. Some time previously, the 
Bailli had written— 

* Lam well satisfied with your brother; his wife was 
right in saying that he had strength of mind on great 
occasions. People here are playing him all the ugly 
tricks that they can think of. He is made to suffer 
the strangest and most disgraceful conduct. He has, 
however, contained, and still contains himself; and he 
sets me the example: for } confess that, at his age, if 
the same offences had been committed towards me, J 
should most probably have ruined myself *.” 

The Bailli, even prior to this, had given an instance 
of his nephew’s moderation. 

“ There is a man here t whose name you may guess. 
His father has commanded him not to interfere; but 
not only does he interfere, but is even the reputed 
mover of the whole business. Your son behaves here 
with great courtesy; and even the day before yester- 
day, he saved this man from a difficulty into which his 
impertinence had brought him. There is in this town 





© Letter before quoted, from the Bailli to Madame du Saillant, 
dated June 28rd 1783. 

+ Galiffet, a provincial hero, who has 500,000 francs « year, and 
who declares himeelf. All this, from hence, sppears to me the most 
insipid jumble in the world.—U'npublished letter from the Marquis 
of Mirabeau to Madame du Saillant, dated January 23rd 1783, 

cc’ 
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a young English nobleman *, who is acquainted with, 
and very much attached to your son. This English 
man was walking on the Cowrs with three of the first 
ladies in the province. The captain passed, and looked 
at them with an air of contempt, and did not bow, 
although he is acquainted with these ladies, but is angry 
with them because they are on your sou's side. The 
Englishman was about to charge him, when your son 
stopped him, saying, ‘1 am, for the preseut, the cap- 
tain of that man’s guard f.°” 

On the very day the decree was rendered, Mirabeau 
sent a message to M. de Galiffet. whose well-known 
partiality in the business was attributed by the public 
toa particular canse affecting Mirabeau’s honour as a 
husband. 

“ The same day there was an explosion with Galiffet, 
another puff-ball. But the Bailli is very proud of the 
business, and it is rather dangerous to contradict him. 
Be that as it may, 1 have seen all the particulars in 
letters received by other people, and Galiffet is terribly 
laughied at t.” 

He had been wounded. 

“ T wrote to you that there had been a due} between 
him and Galiffet. They appointed another meet- 


* Lord Peterborough. 
+ Unpublished letter from the Bailli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 


dated April 6th 1763. 
} Unpublished letter, before quoted, from the same to tha same, 
dated July 17th 1783 
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ing at Vaucluse: he went, but the other was pre- 
vented *.” 

An officer in the Marechaussee, whom Mirabeau did 
not expect to see, persuaded him not to wait any longer. 
A second meeting was appointed, with no better success, 
at Lisle (five leagues from Avignon), and therg 
Mirabeau remained a whole week without seeing his 
adversary t. 

He did not, however, give up the point. After bis 
Teturn to Aix, he had for some days past been watching 
the motions of his adversary, who had willingly obeyed 
the public authorities in their prohibition of a secoud 
duel. One day, the servant, whom he had sent out for 
information, having assured himself of the direction 
which M. de Galiffet had taken, ran hastily tu seck 
his master, whom he met carrying a great number of 
books in his pockets aud uuder his aru. Mirabeau, 
without giving himself time to get rid of his load, 
coutented himself with freeing his right arm, and 
drawing his sword, ran to meet M. de Galiffet. lis 
own chasseur and the servant of his adversary drew 
back on each side to keep off any persons who might 
approach, placing themselves at each end of the street, 
which was short and narrow. The combat was watin, 


* Unpublished Jetter from the Ballito the Murquis of Mirabeau, 
dated August 2nd 1783, 

+ Mirsbean employed portion of the time he wus waiting for 
his opponsnt, im writing an effusiun in poetical prove, upon the 
fountain of Vaucluse. We possess it in his own band. writing. 
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but did not last long; the Count of Galiffet was ron 
through the arm. Next day, both he and Mirabeau 
were placed under arrest, at their own houres, by the 
Grand Provost. Some time after, satisfactory explana- 
tions were given, and a reconciliation was brought 
about, through the kind offices of M. de la Tour, first 
president, and intendant of the province *. 


* In relating this fact, we have no intention of granting the 
honour of contradiction to old and contemptible reports, which, 
notwithstanding the proofs of Mirabeau’s valour given in Corsica, 
accuse him of a want of personal courage. As we are writing his 
Tife, we merely wished to record o fact within our own knowledge. 
But here is another fact, which, a few days after Mirabean’s desth, 
was published in the Mercure Universel. 


Letter to the authors of the Mercure Universel. 
April 11th 1793. 

Nothing is to be neglected relative to the great man, of whom 
death has just deprived France; and I should consider myself a bad 
citizen, did I not, on this occasion, give a formel contradiction to 
those of Mirsbeau’s detractors, who wish to make him pass for a 
coward, 

* Pending his lawsuit with his wife, being grosely insulted by three 
ot-dewant nobles, he challenged them npon the epot, and, the same day, 
fought them all three. Although 1 wes present at these three duels, 
I bave no langnage to express the nanner in which he bore himself 
towards one of them, the lest of the three champions whom he had 
forced into the field. All that I can say ie—and several well-known 
inhabitants of Aix, where these duels took place, will attest the same 
thing—that I never saw even any of our duellists by profession bear 
themselyea towards adversaries with more firmness and gallantry. 
This fact, which I attest upon my honour, seems to me unan- 
awerable, and it adds the mote to M. de Mirabeau’s glory, because, 
during the course of hin troublesome labours, he evinced sufficient 
greatness of soul not to expose his life to the sword of a bully, but 
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The Bailli was completely diecouraged by the loss of 
the cause. 

“ Nothing of mine ever succeeded,” he wrote, 
“whatever zeal, perseverance, cate, or devotedness I 
may have applied to it. I never thought of myself, 
only of my family. I bestowed the hand of one of 
my niecea* in’ marriage very happily, to all appear- 
ance, and you see what it has come to. 1 took the firat 
steps with regard to my nephew's matriage, and behold 
the regult !: I have devoted myself to iny family, which 
is the cause of my not commanding our naval forces, 
The sole fact of my seniority would have led me to the 
command : and I have been more at sea, and in more 
actions, and have received more wounds than Guichen, 
D'Orvilliers, and Grasse, who were only midshipmen 
when I was a lieutenant. As for the generalship of 
the galleys, it has done me as much harm as good. 

. . . * . . 

“ At length, the admission is wrung from me that 
Melchisedee was very lucky; for, from my having 
striven for my family, much grief has come upon me. 





reserved his courage to encounter, until his latest breuth, the enemies 
of public happiness. 
(signed) « Despres pz WaLéonrT.” 

‘We presume this to be the signature of M. Després de Walmont, » 
man of letters, bora ia 1757, and who died in 1812, author of the 
“ Epistle to the People” (1798), and of some comedies und novels, 
uow nearly forgotten. 

* Madame de Cabric. 
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I have been slandered ; and I have taken a great deal 
of trouble, which has not met with approhation ; for 
amid all the marks of affection with which you disguise 
your disapproval, ] can easily detect it. 

. . . . . . 

“ Thus, then, is the suit lost, and our house extinct *, 
thanks, not to you, whom I do not accuse, but to people 
who love you alone, of your family, and have perse- 
cuted all its other members. Cassation of the decree 
still remains; and to endeavour to effect it, you must 
recal your son, who has now nothing more to do here; 
neither have 1, although this business has cost me six 
months of my time, besides iny rest, and health, and 
about 20,000 francs in money. Let him now go to 





* The reader may already have remarked that, although there 
were two cons, the elder alone was depended upon to perpetuate the 
name, It was assumed that the Viscount of Mirabean, in conse- 
quence of premature obesity, and the expectation of soon obtaining 
a commandery of Malta, would never marry. It is, however, 
by his only eon, issne of his marriuge with the Countess of Rebien, 
that the name has been propagated. Peuchet is ignorant of this cir- 
cumstance, as he shows, vol. i. p 9; and, indeed, bis whole work 
evinces but little study orresearch, except among the works most in 
circulation, from which he has compiled his book, without thinking 
of having recourse to unpublished documente, or even to pub- 
lished documents, when copies of them were scarce. 

Victor Claude Dymas, only son of the Viscount of Mirabeau, was 
man of rare probity and benevolence. He died December 27th 
1881, aged forty two years, leaving four infant children, three eons 
and a daughter, to the care of his young, virtuous, and gifted widow, 
who will render them worthy of the great name which they alone 
are now entitied to bear. 
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you; it is your tum: J have done more than my 
share *.” 

But in vain did the Bailli urge his brother to get the 
decree set aside, assuring him that the judges them- 
selves recommended an appeal: the Marquis peremp- 
torily refused. 

“You know at present the issuc of your brother's 
lawsuit. He is nothing but a madman, in whose hands 
no cause could succeed. Now, instead of calming his 
effervescerit humours, he is pushing my brother, who 
throws the ball at me, to bring the matter before the 
council of cassation. This is again the greatest of my 
vexationst. The Bailli heing nothing but his nephew's 
speaking-trumpet, teases me every other day with 
urging the necessity of an appeal in cassation; he talks 
about the general opinion, the family honour, the 
disgrace of his old age, the importance of his nephew’s 
coming hither to oppose intrigue to intrigue, and so 
forth. All this makes the days I receive letters, very 
disagreeable ones. Finally, ] have made up my mind, 
and forbidden this appeal in cassation. I have stated, 
that I am ready to give the prohibition in writing, and 
that they may have it placarded if they like 7.” 





* Unpublished letter from the Builli to the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
dated July 19th 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the Masquis of Mirabean to Madame 
du Saillant, dated July 27th 1783. 

+ Unpublished letter from the same to the same, dated August 
‘Slet 1768. 
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Mirabeau, however, was not to be deterred by this 
prohibition. 

“ He is on his way hither, in addition, and comes, as 
he writes, fo meet my commands. Take notice that I 
had written expressly, and in a letter to which they 
replied, 1st, that I would have no appeal in cassation ; 
@udly, that if he came hither, my door should be closed 
against him. My brother writes me, that I must not 
be surprised if I see him arrive. He may live where 
he pleases, except at my house. I will see him when- 
ever he wishes to speak to me, in order that he may not 
knock at every door for admittance; but I will grant 
nothing beyond this—giving him full liberty, but 
taking it also myself—teaving him his free will, more 
than of age for ten years past, but determined to hear 
nothing more of his affairs, either black or white *.” 

Such were the hostile intentions of the Marquis. 
A few days after, he refused even to see his son. 

“ As for this gentleman, he is I believe at Paris, for 
my brother wrote to me that he was to leave Aix on 
the 9th. Jf he appears at my door, he will find his 
name there in writing, with a note explaining my 
intentions, which are neither to see nor even to hear 
him, if I can avoid it; neither to injure nor to serve 
him, nor to interfere in any manner with what concerns 
him; to renounce giving him advice or orders; to 





* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabeau to Madame 
du Saillant, dated September 14th 1783. 
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give him, in short, full freedom, taking the same 
myself. This is not being too harsh after his formal 
violation of my commands, which forbade his coming 
hither, and informed him that if he came my door 
should be closed against him. I am prepared for all 
his evolutions, and we shall see what will happen*.” 

On the previous day, the stern father had made the 
same declaration to the government. 

“T am far from desiring to trouble the King’s minis- 
ters; the senseless beings who bear my name have too 
greatly misused their indulgence. But it is my duty 
to place in your hands an order which the King was 
graciously pleased to grant at the prayer of my 
children, whereby my son, on leaving the donjon of 
Vincennes, was at my orders with respect to his place 
of residence. * * * 

“ My eon, against my will, has had a lawsuit with 
his wife. He has lost his cause, aud in consequence 
has formed plans to which I have refused my appro- 
bation, as I did my consent to his coming to Paris, 
stating my reasons for such refusal. His means of 
action are not mine. But he has come to Paris to 
receive, as he states, my commands from a less distance. 
I do not complain to you of this disobedience; but I 
renounce henceforward, all intention of serving him 
in my own way, as well as all authority over him. He 


* Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Mirabean to Madame 
dn Saillant, dated September 20th 1783. 
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is more than thirty-four years of age, and is married. 
T have given him the share of my property which my 
means have permitted ; I punished him when J thought 
he deserved it; I forgave hin when I thought he 
would return to the order of his duties; and I have 
withdrawn him from the unfortunate difficulties in 
which he had involved himself. I had even put him 
in the way of again uniting himself to his wife; and 
in a situation to regain the esteem of the proviuce in 
which he will, some day, have estates. I have placed 
him in connexion with all the sound members of his 
own family. My task is completed. It is for him 
henceforward to pursue the line of conduct he considers 
most beneficial to himself. I can serve hin no more, nor 
guide him, nor be answerable for him. Under these 
citcuwstances, I returu the order, and beg you will 
have the goodness to lay at the King’s feet my very 
humble thanks for the favour he vouchsafed to grant 
me, of disposing of my sou under his royal authority *.” 

Anxious to close our account of this lawsuit, we 
shall now relate only the principal circumstances which 
remain to be told, but without entering into details, 
and without comments, or quotations. 

Mirabeau’s arrival in Paris, and his known inten- 
tion of appealing, greatly alarmed the Marignane family, 
who feared, and with very good reason, the effect of 


* Letter from the Marquis of Mirubean to M. Amelot, dated 
September 19th 1783. 
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such an appeal, and the publicity which wonld be 
given to the Cases for Counsel, and to the pleadings. 
All sorts of intrigue were employed to deter the obsti- 
nate appellant. The reader may see in Peuchet's 
work*, the denunciation, as false as it was disgraceful, 
written October 20th 1783, to M. Lenoir, by the 
Procureur-gtn¢ral Leblanc de Castillon, who had been 
hissed in the person of the advocate-general he had 
sent to represent him at Aix. About the 20th of 
February, Mirabeau circulated a Case, which had been 
printed at Lyons during a rapid and secret journey he 
made to Dauphiny, of which this impression was not 
the sole object. No sooner was the distribution of the 
Case begun, than it was interrupted by the hoard of 
directors for printed books at Paris, under pretence 
that an ordinance existed prohibiting the publication 
of petitions on appeal in cassation, until they had been 
answered. 

Mirabeau appealed to the keeper of the seals, with 
whom he had, but without success, a very warm con- 
versation, in which, if we are to credit his own state- 
ment, he spoke much Jess as a suppliant party to s 
lawsuit, than as a tribune, a writer upon public law, 
and even as a legislatort. He likewise failed in an 


© Vol. ii. p. 252, 

+ The reader may convince himeelf of thin by reading from 
page vii. to page xiii.of the Preface to “Case of the Count of Mira- 
‘beau, suppressed,” &c. 1784. Octavo. 
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application which he made to the King, in May 1784. 
He therefore went to Belgium, where he republished 
his Case, to which he added a narrative of what had 
passed between him and the keeper of the seala, not 
very flattering to the latter. He secretly introduced 
into Paris fifteen hundred copies of this production, 
and M. de Miromesnil, though personally attacked in 
it, did not take very strong measures to prevent its 
circulation. Mirabeau, on this occasion, committed an 
act of revenge as unnecessary as it was dangerous, and 
without deriving the least advantage from it: for hia 
petition was rejected, and he increased the number of 
his enemies, as well as the reputation for turbulence 
aud audacity which he had acquired by his former 
feats. 


In closing this painful recital, we shal] here state all 
that remains to be told concerning Madame de Mira- 
beau, whose name we shall never afterwards allude to 
in the remainder of our work. 

After her separation, she continued to reside succes- 
sively in the town of Aix, and at the neighbouring 
chateaux of Marignane, Tourves, Tholonet, and Bar, 
where her tine was spent amid parties and fétes, the 
bustle of which did not keep off ennui, as is proved by 
her letters already quoted, as well aa by several others in 
our possession. After the striking ovation which followed 
Mirabeau’s election at Aix, March 18th 1789, the 
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people went in a body to the hotel Marignane, and a 
numerous deputation waited upon the Countess in the 
name of the rest, to beg that she would return to her 
husband. That which this well-meant but tumultuous 
appeal could not effect, Madame du Saillant attempted 
towards the end of 1790. Letters were written by her 
and her brother, and the negociation was in all proba- 
bility about to succeed, when Mirabeau’s unexpected 
death put an end to it. His widow emigrated shortly 
after, with her father, and spent several painful years 
in exile and poverty. Having returned to France 
November 27th 1796, her first care was to write to 
Madame du Saillant. In the extracts given in a note, 
will be found the only facts worth mentioning *. 


© After the lnpee of time that ns gone by, and the events which 
have passed since you heard of me, my dear siater, yon will doubt- 
lesa be surprised to hasr that I em so near yout. Not that I huve 
neglected any opportunity of bringing myself to your recollection, 
and of hearing of you; but I was not fortunate, and all my ottempis 
‘were unsuccessful. I am totally ignorant of all that concerns you, 
and I can assure you, that it is one of the troubles I have folt the 
most among all my others, of which I ought not to complain, my 
fate having been that of so many others. With what part shall I 
begin telling you all I have to say to you, my dear sister, for I 
trust you will always be so, notwithstanding my change of circum- 
stances." I feel that my heart is always the same townrds you. 
Years und events teach me how to apprecinte better the friendship 
and kindness which you lavished upon me during the happy days I 
speot with you. That interval of my youth always affects me 
whenever I think of it, and it is, in truth, one of the thonghts 


which oceurs to me the oftenest. * * * * 
* 8 + © © #© #8 #® © 


+ This letter was dated from Lyons. 
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Madame de Miraseau having, by her second mar- 
risge, become Madame de Rocca, obtained, in June 
1797, the erasure of her name from the list of emi- 
grants. But she was soon after overtaken by a fresh 
taisfortune: M. de Rocca died, the 24th of Pluviose, 
year VL, from the neglected consequences of a fall 
from his carriage. His widow expresses the deepest 
grief at his loss, in letters now in our possession. 

Shortly after this event, she went to Paris, and took 
up her abode with Madame du Saillant, at the Hotel 
Mirabeou, where she found the royal luxury of the 
sixteenth century preserved untouched in the chamber 
of Margaret of Valois, to whom the fair refugee com- 
pared herself, nut, however, on account of her beauty 
aud and gallantries, but from the vicissitudes of a toilsome 


“wom going now, my dear sister, to speak to yon of myself, Had 
I sooner attended to decorum, I should have begun by informing 
you of my marriage. I have no longer the honour of bearing your 
name; bot I am not less attached to yoo—anot leas your sister. 1 
have married the Count of Roccu, a worthy and excellent nan, who 
has acquired great military renown as an officer in the service of the 
King of Sardinia, and possesses the esteem of all honest men, He 
constitutes my father’s huppiness, and to him do we owe our exist- 
ence for more than three years that sc have beeu together. I have 
© son upon whose life I now begin to build hopes, though his is a 
weak age, as I have already learned to my coat*. My husband 
Being a foreigner places me in a sitnation different from that of 
the other emigrants who return to Frauce ; and makes ine hupe thet 
J may successfully claim my rights upon my father's property. This 
in the reason which bas induced me to quit him for a short time +.” 


* This child died at Lyons soon after. 


+ Unpubhshed letter from Madame de Mirabeau to Madame du 
Saillant, dated November 30th 1796. 
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life, and of domestic broils, aris Wom the dangerous 
isolation of a virtual divorce, and from her taste for, 
and practice of, the arts and belles-lettres. She soon 
returned to the old domestic habits which she had 
always regretted, and became more warmly attached 
than ever to Madame du Saillant, and her numerous 
and beautiful family. She also conceived a great 
affection for a child whom her host and hostess treated 
like one of their own, because Mirabean had adopted, 
and bequeathed him to their kindness. Madame de 
Mirabeau—for she had resumed this name—even went 
80 far as to bequeath by will to this child, all the 
disposable part of her fortune, forming a very consi- 
derable legacy, but which a defect of form rendered 
void. She lived in this manner three years, often 
melancholy, still oftener gay, according to the variations 
in her delicate health, and in her affairs, the settlement 
of which was attended with difficulties. However, her 
mind was always occupied with “ her Mirabeau;” a 
return the more remarkable, from the circumstances of 
her being acquainted with the correspoudence from 
Vincennes, which, at this period, had already been 
published several years, and in which Madame de Mira- 
beau is horribly calumniated. She never ceased 
surrounding herself with the letters of her first 
husband, with portraits of him, and with his favourite 
music, which she sang with still admirable voice and 
art. Being at length suddenly seized with an acute 
VOL. Ir. DD 
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disease, she expired, after a few hours of suffering, 
having scarcely completed her forty-eighth year, on the 
Sth of Ventose, Year VIII. (March 6th 1800), in the 
toom and in the very bed formerly occupied by Mira- 
beau, whose memory inspired her each day with more 
passionate regret. 

A strange fatality had severed their bonds. Madame 
de Mirabeau, like the other members of the family, had 
misunderstood her husband who, as he himself admits, 
“was of too high and too unequal an intellect for her.” 
Intellectual but frivolous, sensible but unsteady, leas 
artless than timid, thoughtless rather than sincere, 
impressible rather than feeling, caressing yet not affec- 
tionate, obstinate though without bitterness, vain though 
free from pride, not hating but prejudiced, more strict 
in morals than iu appearances, better endowed with 
amiable qualities than with solid virtues, gentle, affable, 
kind, and benevolent :—such was Madame de Mirabeau. 
That which alone kept her from her husband was her 
weakness, which made her unable to resist her father’s 
eelfishuess, the importunities of the collaterals, the 
pleasures of society, and the intoxication of flattery. 
At a later period of her life, the severe leasons of age 
and misfortune effaced her defects, and perfected the 
better qualities of her nature. It cannot be doubted 
that her return to her first husband would have secured 
for both » peaceful, honourable, and happy domestic 
existence; and it was, perhaps, only necessary for 
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Mirabeau's widow te advance in years, in order to 
Tench the level of the name she had taken, and of 
which she became worthy as soon as it formed the sole 
object of her pride. 

We now close the first division of our work, the two 
divisions of which, according to the plan we have 
traced, bear a character essentially different from each 
other. In fact, the period we have now reached, ter- 
minates, in our opinion, Mirabeau’s private, and hegins 
his political life. A few brief explanations will, we 
trust, suffice to justify onr making this distinction con- 
cerning which, independently of onr plan and our 
particular object, we shall not differ from those readers 
whose suffrages we are most ambitious to obtain. 

From the very birth of Mirbeau to the period of 
his lawsuit at Aix, none lut imperfect documents bave 
hitherto served to let the public into the secret, well or 
ill understood, of the private life of this wonderful 
man. 

Thus, in the justification written in March let 
1778, to which we have so often alluded in the course 
of this work, and which certainly constitutes the very 
best ornament of the Vincennes correspondence, Mira- 
beau himself gives a full account, aud draws a very 
highly coloured picture of the vicissitudes of his life, 
from his infancy to the first day of his confinement at 
Vincennes. After this, come the details contained in 
the letters published by Manuel. Next appear two 

ppg 
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thick quarto volumes containing the judicial statements 
or cases, published during the two lawsuits—the one of 
revision at Pontarlier, the other for a separation at 
Aix. These volumes have mostly remained in the 
hands of & few booksellers; but their contents have 
been republished in various collections of celebrated 
causes *, also by Peuchet in 1804, and by Vitry in 
1806, though with very different feelings: the former 
as the vindicative contemner, the latter as the blind 
admirer of a man whom neither understood. Both 
failed in their object; for the one saved Mirabeau’s 
memory by endeavouring to tarnish it, the other 
degraded by his attempt to elevate it. 

These different volumes of judicial Cases, and private 
letters furnish a very inaccurate, but at the same time 
a most circumstantial account of Mirabeau’s private 
life, from its earliest years to a period comprising more 
than three quarters of his existence. These divers 
materials, being thus before the public, have formed 
the groundwork of every biography of Mirabeau which 
has preceded ours. As the individual whose life they 
were recording was so celebrated, those who have written 
about him were anxious to omit no fact supplied by 
these documents; and each, full of his own feelings, 
and guided by his particular notions, either did not or 
would not discover what was naturally to be suspected 


* Among others in the collection edited by the ste Maurice 
Méjan. 
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in these sources of information. The writers, desirous 
of praising Mirabeau, have either taken for granted all 
he eaid in his own favour, or allowed a condemnation to 
be passed upon hie character and conduet, provided his 
genius and services were not denied. Others, on the 
other hand, have believed, collected, and published 
nothing but what was unfavourable tohim. The pure 
truth cannot, therefore, exist in the works of either of 
these writers; and the species of fatality which, aided 
by Mirabeau’s natural violence, and early misconduct, 
never ceased to influence his existence, seemed to 
ordain that he alone, or almost 20, of the great number 
of master spirits who have adorned the world, should 
appear to posterity in all the nakedness of his private 
life, and be placed in such a light as to throw the 
beauties of his mind and character into the shade, 
whilst it made their deformities stand out in prominent 
relief. 

We have stated elsewhere, that for the very reason 
that our predecessors, eagerly grasping st materials 
placed by publicity into their hands, without choice, 
have drawn a most minute, but totally false, picture 
of Mirabeau in private life; we considered it our duty 
to be also very mimute in giving that exact truth which 
others had violated; and to follow these writers step 
by step, exposing their errors one by one. This no 
person can really do except ourselves. In a word, we 
undertook to notice every fact, give every argument for 
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and against it, and support our own conclusions on 
whichever side they might lean, with such evidence as 
impartial posterity always waits for until it is obtained, 
and then passes its fiual judgment. 

But on this particular point, the natural limits of 
our work were defined. That we should discuss every 
thing that our predecessors had advanced, was both our 
yight and our duty. The moment they were silent on 
any point, for want of documents, we conceived that 
we also ought to remain silent: for we are not disposed 
to admit that every part of the private life of a cele- 
brated man, necessarily belongs to the public. The 
writer who respects both, ought not to tellevery thing. 
He ought not to cast 2 shade over the immortal 
memory of a great name, and pamper the universal 
curiosity which that name excites, by relating certain 
particulars which, with reference to other men, are 
carefully buried im the secrecy of the family circle. 
Thus, in what relates to Mirabeau, his political career, 
so vast even in its brevity, is linked to a sufficient 
number of noble actions, and calls up a sufficient num- 
ber of elevated thoughts, for it to be neither necessary 
nor proper to enervate its history by frivolous anecdotes, 
and domestic broils. 

¥f, from this, our profeasion of faith, it were, how- 
ever, inferred that we have studied to conceal every 
thing injurious to the memory of Mirabeau, and to dis- 
close the facts alone which are honourable to him —in a 
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word, that we have written nothing but # panegyric, we 
beg to state, that such inference would be totally at 
variance with truth. 

The explanations which we have given are a8 unques- 
tiouable as they are convincing. Far from seeking to 
present facts only in a light favourable to Mirabeau, 
we have exposed them in their true colours to whatever 
inference they might lead. We have neither invented 
nor exaggerated what was good ; we have merely stated 
the fact, and supported it with proof. Neither have 
we denied, or increased what was evil: we have either 
candidly admitted it, or peremptorily disproved it by 
evidence, 

Finally, we have been measured but accurate, par- 
tial, but conscientious—chaste, but sincere. We boldly 
affirm that not a single fact has been omitted or dis- 
guised throughout the whole of our narrative; and we 
challenge, in this respect, all possible contradiction. 

We shall pursue the same course with regard to the 
volumes which are to follow. In writing Mirabeau’s 
public life, we shall relate every public fact, already 
known or unknown, if we are convinced of its truth. 
But we shall confine ourselves to this; for we are now 
writing for the chastened page of history. 

What more have we to say? 

That Mirabean, in the second part of his private life, 
was precisely what we described him in the first: 
obliging end affable, confiding and generous; as kind 
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and easy tempered, as he was violent and impetuous; 
&8 realy to do good, 2s he was slow to believe and quick 
in forgetting evil; as warm in friendship, as he was 
incapable of hatred and revenge; as passionately fond 
of virtue, as he was the slave of his own passions. 

We will further add, thet Mirabeau, whom some 
writers have represented as a furious gamester, a low 
debanchee, and a voracious glutton, could not keep 
himself awake when engaged in play, hated all kinds 
of debauchery, breakfasted upon tea, and dined in ten 
minutes at the most sumptuous tables, where, it is 
true, he fascinated the guests for hours together, by an 
eloquence, which, his friends say, was even more bril- 
liant in private conversation than in the tribune. 

We must now look at the other side of the picture. 

A great stigma, which is but too well founded, 
remaine attached to Mirabeau’s inemory, on accouut of 
the looseness of his morals, and the disordered state of 
his private affairs. 

let. On account of the looseness of his morals. 

His passion for women, amounting to a species of 
frenzy, led bim to form connections without number. 
This was a deplorable propensity, no doubt, but more 
to be lamented than imputed to dishonourable feelings ; 
for it was in a great involuntary, or, to speak 
more correctly, entirely physical. [t was the result of 
@ complaint, well known to the medical faculty, leading 
to uncontrollable physical passion. It bad afflicted him 
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from his youth upwards, and appeared even some hours 
after his death_a strange fact, assuredly, but well 
authenticated. 

2nd. An account of the disordered state of his private 
affairs, 

Being always poor, and incapable of being provident, 
or imposing privation upon himself—being always 
excited by various wants, loving to excess the splen- 
dour of affluence, and trusting always to the future 
whilst he was careless of the present, he borrowed and 
spent much money, and scarcely ever paid his debts. 

The particulars of the private, which we may be 
able to add to the public life, would give the reader no 
further information than he has already obtained: that 
is to say, for instance, that subsequently as well as 
prior to 1783, Mirabeau contracted many debts, and 
engaged in 8 great number of intrigues of gallantry. 
Whence, therefore, the necessity of adding to this 
general, but confused notoriety? Ought we to mention 
names? This would be a new scandal, inexcusable, 
because quite useless. Ought we to withhold names? 
Then we should be writing a mere ordinary romance. 
And for what class of readers would these unnecessary 
and improper details be given ?—for posterity, before 
whom the obscure biographer may perchance appear in 
the train of the great man? Why, posterity would 
require to know nothing of Mirabesu but his public 
Jabours, For our contemporaries? If some of these 
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urge us to speak out, others urge us to silence. We 
entreat the latter, in whose chaste scruples we sincerely 
join, to wnderstand and justify our silence. To the 
former we beg to observe, that Mirabeau has already 
supplied them with a sufficient number of ‘ phsycholo- 
gical studies: ” that writersenough, without including 
us, undertake to give them every variety of such 
studies; and that “ if they require five-act dramas, let 
then go to the theatre *.” 

Henceforward, therefore, we shal} entirely change 
the form of our narrative. Hitherto we have loaded our 
text with extracts from the family letters in our pos- 
session, whence we have derived the advantage of pre- 
senting Mirabeau’s private life to our readers in a new 
form, characterising both persons and facts, besides 
furnishing evidence of ali we have asserted. It has 
also enabled us to give variety to our work, as well 
as an unexpected character, extremely original and 
intellectual. In future, we must alinost wholly abstain 
from applying to this source of information, in order 
that we may not fall into an abuse, which, we trust, 
we have hitherto avoided. It may be necessary here 
to add, that after the termivation of the lawsuit at 
Aix, Mirabeau had but little communication with his 
father and uncle, who, from that period, scarcely inter- 
fered with his public life *. 





* Letter from the Marquis of Mirabesu, 
+ Among the documents published with Miraheau’s own sunction 
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But will it be said that we ought rather to have 
sacrificed every thing that related merely to his private 
life ?—or shall we be reproached with having confined 
Mirabeau to a too narrow circle of vision ?—with having 
given weak and thin touches to our picture, instead of 
the bold and broad pencilling necessary to paint a 
personage 80 imposing in history? We have elsewhere 
explained our intention, which, as we follow it up, has 
become more and more to us a labour of love. We 
lave described the individual such as a deep study, 
which no one had before undertaken, or could possibly 
have undertaken, has made him appear to us. We have 
striven to restore to the great man that of which 
unjust prejudice had deprived him ; and we have not 
feared, in showing him to be a better man, to make him 
appear less; for we are not of those who think that 
glory may suffice without goodness, and genius be 
independent of virtue. 

We are bound to say, in conclusion, that our future 
sacrifices are wholly coufined to the family correspond- 
ence. Exclusively of this omission, we shall continue 


relative to his life subsequently to L783, no mention is made of bis 
domestic differences, except in the ** Letters to Chamfort,” (Paria, 
year V.) pp. 45, 84.and 88. The brief alluvions here refer to w 
judicial instance, relative toa pension which Mirsbeau claimed as bis 
only meats of snpport, but could not ubtiin, ‘The decision was in 
hie favour; but being unable to reap the benofit of this decision 
without a personal process against bis father, be took no farther 
steps, but continued to live, precariously and 1 poverty, upon tha 
Produce of his pen. 
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our labours as we have begun them, avoiding, as much 
es possible, transcriptions from documents already pub- 
lished, and making great use of unpublished materials. 
And although the character of our work, in the suc- 
ceeding volumes, will undergo a slight alteration, we 
trust that it will not weaken the reader's confidence in 
our truth and good faith. 


APPENDIX TO VOL. III. 


FRAGMENTS OF THK UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM THE MARQUIS 
OF MIRABEAU TO TILE MARQUIN LONGO, 


No. L. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE WRITER UPON HIMSELF. 


Wurn the paseage in your letter alluding to my pretended 
eloqnence, was read to me, (it was in the evening) I exclaimed :— 
Good God! I never persuaded any body in my life.” I perveived 
that those about me smiled, which makes me think that they slander 
me behind my back, But J can safely make outh:—Ist. That I 
never in my life knowingly maintained « purwlox ; my conscience 
would nauzeate at such » thing, which is bare and mortifying to the 
boman mind, and resembles a walk in the courtyard of a madhouse. 
The moment I divcover that s mun is formed of argument for mere 
argument’s sake, or he bas been denounced to me aa such, I can no 
longer listen to him: judge then if { would fullow his example. I 
always love to take an interest in everything: at the theatre, in 
conversation, in looking or in listening, unlem I tuke an interest, 1 
am always thinking of something else ; but I generally feel interested 
in everything. Though feeling is often « bad logician, it is never a 
wilful deceiver. 

Qndly, I am ss obstinate, as a woman in labour is strong, A 
single question awakens a multitude of ideas; the explosion is 
strong, the expression confined, and Iam thougbt to be in s passion, 
when I am only in a pet. Like a achoolhoy serving at mass, who 
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vepeata only the last words of the responses, my reply is ready before 
‘my opponent has reached his foarth syllable, and I am forced to 
Jiaten to particles, adverbe, and circumlocutions—end this is called 
listening ! Perhaps, in your lively country, you have no unpeckers 
of logic; here they abound. A lady once said to me :—* Your 
genius is to us what God was to Moses upon Mount Sinai: it 
never apeake to us but through a burning bush!” The same person 
observed, as she listened to the reading of my Economics: “ A 
tumbler ia given to you that you may help yonrnelf to s glass of 
water. You pour the liquid from too great a height, or too rapidty, 
or too abundantly, so that you only eplach the water about and none 
Temaine in the glass.” Such things are said only to those who laugh 
tt they recognise the just application to themselves. Now, Sir, you 
tony judge whether or not this resembles persuasive eloquence ! 
Leiter dated from Bignon, Norember 12th 1776, 


No. II. 


ON A PROJECT CONTAMPLATED BY THE WRITER OF PUBLISHING 
A GENERAL COLLECTION OF H1§ WORKS. 


Yon may compare me to the man who, when a hundred years oli, 
begged that death would grant him time to complete a wing that he 
was adding to his house; but I assure you that if letter-writing, and 
business did not absorb the whole of my time, I shonld soon com- 
plete the business. J am further careful to take very laborious 
walking exercise every day, in order that my organs may not become 
rasty’; and 1 cannot think consecutively when slone—therefure my 
walks are so much Jost time. 1 bring forth and twist aboot many 
involuntary ideas. A couple of months ego, for instance, I caught 
rayeelf, on a day of pain and annoyance, suddenly composing, with- 
out being aware of it, the following stanza to a vaudeville tune :— 

En quoi coasiste Ia segesse ? 
Dans les sucots. 

En quoi consiste le vieillerse ? 
‘Dans lea regrets. 

Paavre homme, tant que je vinai, 
‘Sage ni views je ne sere. 
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You will now fancy me the very patriarch of improvisafori ; bat 
as you love to see me in my letters, here fam. I well know that 
time deceives us, especially in old age, which shortens it 2s it 
shortens the body. Time presente » hard surface to youth, a rough 
one to mature years, and s slippery one to old age; but, when the 
worst comes to the worst, we should especially avoid being uncom- 
fortable. Now, either ne do not exist, or we still wish and hope for 
fomething. My works, therefore, and the hope thet they may do 
some good, will always, at least I bope «0, hold out to me in life « 
sort of freshness of prospect. 

Tam well aware that you flatter me; still, notwithstanding my 
innamernhle inaccuracies of style—which is hulf figure and metephor 
—my taste for proverbs, quaint eayings, and forged words, at the bot 
tom of all my rustic jargon you will find <omething of truth, and of 
that truth too which comes to us from God, and appertains to supe- 
tiority. Nevertheless, I have never claimed, nor had any right to 
claim the title of Universal Interpreter, or to enter into competition 
with the trumpeter of the day of judgment. But Ivt every one 
follow my example, and say bis best to bis fellowecroutures ; aud, 
at last, the whole world will be well-informed, 


No. IIT. 


Believe me, it is not necestary to go very far in search of some- 
thing new from other men; for scarcely » man exists who cannot 
teach ns something. Though I am well aware of this, I practive it 
badly, because if I were to do otherwise, I must not wholly live 
upon my own brains, Now, it is not presumption which prevente 
me from gleaning in the fields of other, but exuberance. At the 
same time that I am very wild and refractory, when called npon 
to pay the indirect tax which the self. love of others, or conventionnl 
merit or advantages, attempt to impose upon me, any individual 
who can reason, mey pull out the spigot of my stores, and all runs 
out. Since I have become old, I the more readily excuse this in 
myself, being a sort of political Boerhaave wbom people consult, 
and charity blames me for it, But if, with the facility which God 
bas given me for appropriating the property of others, I had been 
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able to sesk it out and contain myself within bounds, 1 should now 
be very rich.— Letter dated from Bignon, November 25th 1777. 


No. IV. 


I have greatly delighted in literatore, to which I applied myself in 
the strength of my youth; that is to say, from the age of twenty- 
three to that of twenty-eight, under an excellent master. I have 
written poetry, as every lively and ardent spirit doce at a particular 
age. But what is more, I was well acquainted with the art and deli- 
cacies of our true versification, dignified to a supreme degree, but of 
which the admirers of Volteire have not the slightest notion :—I was 
acquainted with it, I vay, far beyond what I could execute. Yet I 
practiced much in this way. I wrote a poem upon war, the only 
profession I was allowed to pursue till I was twenty-seven years old. 
Ihave ellowed nothing of this tohe known, because, having a great 
respect fur all prejudices even to their very roots, I submitted to the 
one termed darbarous, which rejects notable beaur-exprits. I felt 
that s man was bound to render an account of his advantages, that 
he who obtained « great desl from society ought to appear ready to 
give something back ; and that s man's own reputation ought to be 
the consequence, not the object of bis lshonre. I therefore risked 
publicity in politice, science, and the duties to society. This auc. 
ceeded; I therefore left my poetry in the closet, and I think I have 
gained by so doing.. I did not aend you my poor couplets as an 
impromptu, but as.» highly philosophical portrait of myself, Con- 
corning Italian poetry, this is what I buve to say. Having sent 
for M. Buoramici to learn Italian by reading it, for instruction 
books and I are not cousins, I asked him if it would take me long 
‘to learn the language. He replied that this depended upon circum- 
stances. 

“If you are clever,” said he, “ it will not take you long; but if 
you are stupid, it wild take you long.” 

IT waa then twenty-five years old, and thought myself clever. He 
gave me Cardinal Bentivoglio’s letters, which are delightful, being 
written in the most ensy and natural style, Finding however your 
prose too long. I asked him for Tasso; he replied thet I shonld not 
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to make known that if an obstinate and litigious man, deemed se by 
Yourselves, should think to gain advantage over hie opponent, tire 
him out and exhanst his means, by carrying the couse from one 
tribunal to anotler, I shall in such case consider it incumbent upon 
me to assist the oppressed, and I hereby direct that ull the coats of 
hia defence be defrayed from my own funds. 

But I hope that such a cave, which would at any rate be very 
rare, especially in a coantry the inhabitants of which are more 
violent than unreasonable, much inclined to confidence, and very 
submissive to the local authorities, will not occur. Moreover, I 
shall be the first to testify my regard for you and to invoke your 
autherity in my own affairs. 

Jam, &e. 


BATRACT VROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY THK COUNT TO THR 
MARQUIS OF HIRABEAU. 


February Ath, 1571. 


‘Let us return to our meeting of wrbitrators. All passed off with 
decorum and even dignity. M. Poisson read 2 pompous specch, 
and I pereeived that after your excellent letter and the several 
apeeches, I could have but little to say, as you will see at the end of 
M. Puisson's speech, a copy of which I enclose. There were six 
arbitrators present, and I eannot give you a better and more simple 
account of the proceedings than by sending you the resolutions, 
I will further relate a trifing snecdote. In reading your letter, 
when I came to the words “and your grandchildren coming to 
take their seats,” &c., I read it with all the simplicity and noble- 
nese that I could give to the expression of an idea 90 pleasing and 
paternal, and I could distinctly perceive a change of countenance in 
each of the arbitrators. Tears started into their eyes. 1 confess 
that I felt a kind of suffocation, and was obliged to draw my breath. 
Tt really does the L——s* much honour. 





* Limousins,— Editor. 
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SXTRACT PROM THR REGISTERS OF THE MEETING OF THR TRI- 
BUNAL OF CONCILIATION, ESTABLISHED ¥RBRUVARY Iat 177), 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THER MARQUIS OF MIRABRAU, AND 
HRLD BY THE ARSITRATORS OF His BARONY OF P. 3. *, 


On this day, February Srd 1771, after the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, celebrated at the Chatean d'A——, were installed, under 
the authority of the Marquis of Mirabeau, in presence of the 
Count of Mirabeau, his son, at the tribunal of conciliation, M.M. 
P.—, L——, M——, T——, P- , and F—, &e. The session 
of the tribunal was opened by the Count of Mirabeau reading a 
letter written by his father to the gentlemen composing the aforesaid 
tribunal, together with his, the Count’s, reply. The tribunal then 
came to the following resalutions :— 

I. “ That the letters, speech, and reply aforesaid be registered.” 

H. “ That an answer be written to the Marquis of Mirabeau in 
the name of the deputies and inhabitants present at the opening of 
the said tribunal, and that such answer do contain thanks, &c.” 

IIL. “That, considering the impossibility of settling anything at 
present, the names of those who will submit to arbitration shall be 
taken down, and the tribunal put in possession of the papers relating 
to their cases, which shall for that purpose be collected and placed 
in the bands of the arbitrator of their respective parishes, who will 
bring the parties to a compromise if possible, and report the same 
‘at the next meeting.” 

After this the pensants were admitted. The following is the 
result of part of the cases heard. 

In the case of Anthony F——, of the village of ——, in the 
parish of —, against Leonard C—, of the burgh of —~. 

This cose had reference to a hire of cattle for half the profit, con- 
cerning which on action had been brought in the jurisdiction of 
——. The parties agreed to reduce the sum in dispute to thirty 
livres, including principal, interest, and costs. The plaintiff 
acknowledged that he had received eight livres from the defendant, 
who promised to pay the aforesaid plaintiff seven livres the next 





© Peter Buffiére.—Zditor. 
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day, and the fifteen remaining livres next Ash Wednesday. The 
Sieur M—, notary to the tribunal, is charged to report, at the 
next meeting, the conmmmation of this agreement. 

In the case of Catherine G—, wife of Francis D)——, of the 
village of —, in the parish of —. 

Against Francis G——., her futher. 

‘This case refers to an action for the payment of a dowry which 
complainant alleges to be due to her by ber futher, it being derived 
from her mother’s estate. The tribunal has referred the parties to 
the Sieur L—-, to hear and bring them to an understanding, if 
possible, and to report the issue at the next meeting. 

In the cue of Leonard —, of the parish of —~, against 
Thomas G—, of the same parish. 

This case relates to an inheritance of land belnging to G———, 
and of which Leonard ——— has taken unlawful possession with- 
ont a title, and discharged many debts for which that land way 
mortguged. The parties have agreed to abide by the decision of 
Messrs. P—— and M——, father and son, whom the tribunal has 
appointed to be arbitrators in this case. 

In the case of Guspard C_—-—, of the parish of ———, pluintiff, 
for indemnity claimed from the proprietors of the mines of —-—, 
in consequence of the damage occasioned by their wagons going 
across one of his ficlds, The plaintiff having expressed his willing- 
ness to abide by what the tribunal might be pleased to determine, 
the said tribunal appointed the Sieur de L—— arbitrator, and 
upon bis report, assigned for every year six livres as an indemnity ; 
which hus been accepted by the plaintiff. 

‘You may conceive, my dear father, from this sketch, how useful 
and permanent your tribunal may become. The peasants were 20 
numerous, that we were unable to attend to more than a quarter 
of the ‘they brought. 





SPRECH MADE ON THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY, 1771, AT THN OPENING 


OF THE TRIBUNAL OF CONCILIATION AT A——, IN THR PRESENOR 
OF THE COUNT OF ——. 
Sra, 


‘Whilst the Marchioness of Vassan was still alive, and your father 
had yet nothing but the mere administration, under a borthensome 
pod ‘ 
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title, of the barony of P. B., he alecady, by memorable and purely 
gtatuitous services, anticipated the wants of the inhabitants. On the 
firat intelligence of the calamity which hes now afflicted this province 
for the spece of two years, he wrote to me these words, worthy 
of being engraven on marble, as « perpetual lesson to land- 
Jorda: 

“ T understand that calamity comes over our poor people in 
manner which calls me to my duty. The times are unfavourable, 
and Providence humbles and affticts me, by imposing it upon me, 
after 80 hard a yeer to me as the last, on account of the heavy pay- 
ments I have made. But I have still some plate, and these poor 
people have nothing bat empty bowls of wood. I have given orders 
that work shall be given to such as can obtam none. It is out of my 
power, however, to bestow more than 6,000 livres upon this charity, 
from the present time until the labours of the field commence.” 

In a second letter he states to me: 

* I will have no taxes; I wantonly a hundred pistoles as my 
share. Besides, if there be any person in poverty, any valetudi- 
narian, any invalid, any worn out by age, or any other sufferer who 
has not been relieved, you know my heart, and J place it at the dis- 
cretion of yours.” 

Every one knows how soon the. execution fellowed thia promise. 
Labour was publicly announced, d stributed and paid for, and your 
father's inexhaustible charity would moreover furnish hia share 
ef provisions to the poor of each of the eight purishes in this 
barony. 

The number of such acts of benevolence, and hia always com- 
‘Vining the practice of all the social virtues with the precepts which 
he has laid down in his writings, justify the title which the Marquis 
of M——— hes given himself these twenty years past, and he has 
to well earned :—a title, Sir, the glory of which I have seen you, 
from the tenderest age, jealous of sharing and which even then 
you preferred to all those which decorate your ‘lustrious 
house. Your desire must de satisfied: the gate is unclosed to the 
impatient wish of doing good, which you have ever manifested ; 
and from the end of the career, constuntly pursued by your 
father with so much honour, he call, upon you to follow his foot- 
stepe, as he ie desirous that the tribunal of Conciliation should be 
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thin day solemnly opened through your mediation, and under your 
auspices. Thin is a new proof of his paternal tenderness for his 
vessals, and the mere proposal of this institution has generally 
delighted all to whom it haa been communicated. Contemplate 
your work, Sir! Behold all the porishes of this jurisdiction assem- 
bled, at your call, in the mansion of your ancestors. Behold theee 
venerable fathers of families, theae wise aud peaceful men, invested 
with the confidence of their community and honouring its choice, 
elected to form part of this areopagus See this anscmbly, offer- 
ing you their gratuitous Jabour and services, either to nuaintain, 
as much na possible, among their fellow creatures, the fraternal 
sentiments of union and concord, or to recall, by the voice of medi- 
ation, those that were about to depart from them! 

‘What advantages may we not expect to derive from such an as- 
sociation? For rapacity, subversive of every social tie, exercises no 
lees its ravages in the country than in towns. It there drags, as 
everywhere else, in its train, oppression, injustice, altercation among 
neighbours, quarrels in families, jealousies, murderous ucts of re- 
venge, contempt for and abuse of the Jaw, and ruinous law-suits. 
By preventing and destroying the source of so much disorder and 
misery, either by the ascendency of example, or by solid reasoning, 
or by the persuasive eloquence af the kindest exhortations, the only 
means the tribunal can think of employing, ix not this institution 
calculated to impart a new life to agriculture, by restoring to labour 
either a time which is valuable, on which wuccess often depends, 
but which is lost in the pursuit of law proceedings; or money 
required for advances which it will return with usury, and 
which would unfortunately be wholly absorbed without a remedy 
in the coste of law-suite? Will it nut restore the harmony of 
society, and cause its regeneration in a country, confined within 
narrow limits, and reduced to a small number of individuals, who, 
from the vast objects they have to bring into action, are the more i 
want of the full amount of their strength, and of accordance in their 
fraternal exertions? In fine, will it not reduce to prectice, in ite 
real sense, the precept of charity, and in some respect participate 
in the ministry of angels? 

To execute all this, as fur ax possible, in compliance with the 
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‘wishes of the Marquis of M———, under his authority, and with 
the aid of his protection, is what is aimed st by the tribunal of 
Conciliation, which you have just now installed. 


‘THE COUNT OF M———'s REPLY. 


GENTLEMEN, 

1 have nothing to add to what has just been said by M. Pois- 
gon, or to my father’s letter which J have read to you, except to 
express the lively sense I entertain of the honour and pleasure I 
derive from being treated by you asa fellow countryman and brother, 
and from being in an humble degree instrumental to the execution of 
my father's good intentions. You have some knowledge of his heart, 
gentlemen, you understand it ;—this is all my being his son will 
allow me to express, 

M. Poisson has briefly described the object of your mission, and 
the spirit that should preside over your deliberations. Let ws con- 
sider together whut may be the readiest form and order for your 
labours and their results. 

Worthy intentions should be followed up Ly wise measures, which 
it would ill become me to suggest. 

There are, however, two principal points on which M. Poisson 
and I ure agreed, and which, I am inclined to believe, ought to form 
the basis of your deliberations. 

Your arbitration is purely voluntary. Whoever hears but one 
side hears nothing. Therefore the arbitrators are not to de- 
cide in any case, but with the consent and in the presence of both 
parties. 

The swall number of your meetings leaves you but a very shurt 
and very valuable time, which should not be neglected ; it might 
De entirely lost in reading papers and in debates. It appears 
expedient, for the sake of despatch, that every case submitted to 
the arbitration of the tribunal of Conciliation should in the first 
instance be referred to the arbitrator of the parish to which it be- 
longs, in order that he may be able to draw up his report in a con- 
cise and clear manner. The arbitrators will then be able to pass 
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judgment by a majority of votes, at the following meeting. Happy, 
thrice happy will it be, if each arbitrator can, in the discussion of 
each case, place it in its true light, and succeed in bringing it toa 
close before he reports it here! How worthy would he be of his 
colleagues, and how highly would his colleagues be respected in 
him! 


M, POISGON'S LETTER TO THE MARQUIS OF M- 
February Tih, 1771. 
MY DEAR MASTER, 

Your eon has, no doubt, informed you that on Sunday the Srd 
instant, at the close of the mass of the Huly Ghoat, celebrated at 
the chapel of the chateau of A——, by the Abbe M—~—, the 
tribunal of conciliation wus installed, composed of — 

The Count of ——— 

P.*, president, aa Scagnarelle was a physician. 

De L——-—-, ex-lientenant of the Seneschal of 
trator of B———. 

Jean Baptiste F-——, arbitrator of G. 

Joseph M—-——, mechanic, arbitrator of S. G. 

Barthelemi, J———, notary, arbitrator of S. P. 

Leonard P———, shopkeeper, arbitrator of A. 

‘The members were introduced hy your son, walking at the head 
of the arbitrators, escorted by the keepers in their state liveries, 
into the great hall, and placed round a large table covered with a 
green cloth ; where, when all bad taken their seats, having saluted 
each other right and left, according to custom, your sun opened the 
session, by reading your letter to the arbitrators. You may well 
conceive, my dear master, that this letter was unanimously applauded 
dy the new tribunal, whom it really hunoured end flattered, and by 
the numerous assemblage of peasants of all your parishes, whom 
curiosity or business had brought to the chateau, and who, 1 be- 
lieve, took every thing in good earnest. 

When the letter had been read, it was resolved —1, That the letter 


, and arbi- 
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should be registered in full in the first page of the journal of the 
meeting, a8 a valuable testimony of the glory of the tribunal and 
its founder; 2, That very humble thanks should be returned to the 
‘Marquis, in the name of the areopagus and of all present, for the 
obliging things he had been so kind as to write to the arbitrators, 
who will always consider it their duty to please him, and who pro- 
mise him to use «ll their endeavours to justify the good opinion he 
entertains of their scal and talents, and for his good and fatherly 
intentions towards his vassals ; 3, That the president should be cu- 
trusted with the double commission of reporting every thing to the 
Marquis, and registering their proceedings ; to which the president 
aforesaid replied, “ Axen! Ann!” 

The said president then made a short speech half @ quarter 
ofan hour in length, merely to prove that twice two make four,—that 
ia to eay, that a compromise is better than 2 law-suit. He regu- 
lated the limits of jurisdiction and its power by the ascendency 
of example, the authority of slid rensoning, and the persuasive 
eloquence of fraternal exhortations. All this was said to appease 
the slarms of the lieutenant-general and the precureur du roi, 
already bewildered, as we have been assured, by the measures 
which your son had on a former occasion snnounced you would take 
aguinst the obstinate. This threat seemed to indicate a kind of 
co-action ; as if it were not proper to assist the feeble with money 
and’ advice against the powerful, who would take advantage of his 
want of these things te oppress him. 

The Count replied in a few words to the speech of 8. P., and it 
was likewise resulved that the two speeches should alsobe registered 
at the end of the Marquis’s letter. This done, the tribunal left 
their seats, and repaired to the council-chamber to deliberute in pri- 
vate an the affairs that should be brought before them, a necessary 
Precaution to prevent confusion and noise. 

I was near forgetting to tell you that the priests uf A——— 
and G-~———,, besides C_——, were prevent at the meeting, and 
‘were requested to take their seats among the arbitrators, to whicl 
they acceded. 

Aa your son has still the decisions of the tribunal, 1 em unable, 
my dear muster, to give you an account of the different judgments 
which have been pronounced. I only recollect that they got through 
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seven or eight cases, and that I set the example, by submitting to 
their decision, on the report of L———, the indemnity claimed 
from the gentlemen concerned in the mines *, by Gaspard C. . 
in consequence of the damage the wagons annually occasion, and 
which was valued at six livres a-year. 

T have the honour toobserve to you, that C- . who has teken 
a liking to the institution, has been of very great use to us: 1, By 
hia knowledge of legal forms and urages ; 2, By a certain tact neces- 
sary to lead the peasantry toconciliation ; so that I coneider it highly 
essential for the maintenance of the new tribunal, and for its utility, 
that C_—— should not only become one of us, but that he should 
in some measure be obliged to be present at every meeting. 

You might, without inconvenience, let him preside; and let me 
preserve, if you think fit, the title of honorary chairman. This 
would diminish neither my zeal nor my promptitude, and every 
thing would most assuredly go on better. 

The meeting closed at half-past onc, and was succeeded by 
a very guod dinner, Permission was requested to drink to the 
health of the founder’ of the tribunal, never ‘more truly entitled 
to the name of conciliatory than at the conclusion of the meal. 
The members embraced each other like xo many brothera, without 
distinction, right and left, all interchanging the warmest protes- 
tations, 

Some further cases were gone into after dinner, but were pru- 
dently referred to the arbitrators of the respective parishes, tu in- 
vestignte them, and report thereon at the first meeting of the tri- 
bunal. Et facium ext vespere et mane dies unus, and every one 
returned home, gaudens a conspectu concilii. 

This, my dear master, is in sum the result of the first meeting, 
with which I think every one was satisfied. If the institution is 
kept up, it may be of the greatest service ; but if we wish to avoid 
committing injustice, it should be under the direction of a gen- 
fleman of the law, well acquainted with the local bye-laws: for 
two wrong decisions would be the ruin of the tribunal, which, as you 











* The mines of Glanges, worked under the direction of Poison, on behalf of 
the Marquis of Mirahean and a company of sharcholders—Edilor. 
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will easily conceive, is watched closely by the other jurisdictions, 
kely to lose by it some of their customers. 

I cannot refrain from expressing to you, that the greatest praise 
in due to your son for the manner in which he conducted every 
thing. 


REPLY OF THE MARQUIS OF MIRABEAU TO M. POISSON. 
February 18¢ h 771. 


MR. PRESIDENT, IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, 

‘My son had anticipated your letter by giving me an account of 
the first meeting on the morning after it took place ; but my chan- 
cellor’s etter was not the Jess welcome to me. Whatever he may 
say, I cannot see what he and Scagnarelle can have in common, 
except his aptitude in quoting Latin to those who do not under- 
stand it. With this exception, the more he persists in the nolo 
¢piscopari, the more does his modesty entitle him to hold the high 
office for which Providence seems from all eternity to have designed 
him, And if he were to hide himself in the middle of a forest, we 
‘would go, all the people, in one body, to look for him, and if he 
still persisted, we should proceed to consecrate him. 

Tam delighted with the whole of your account and your digni- 
ties, derived from the natural dignity of man, which is to contribute 
to the advantage of his fellow creatures, and your resolutions, and 
your embraces, and your tears; and this account azimates me 60 
much, that I have shed some of those sweet fears which yon know 
I long since praised. I am very glad that my letter took effect. I 
return you my thanks for your speech, in which your friendship for 
me peeped forth so strongly. I am likewise much pleueed with the 
letter from my son, and the more so because we did not formerly fear 
that he would be sparing in words. 

There are still two arbitrators wanting to my satisfaction, and 
they are the more necessary as being the two most notable. I know 
that M. D-———.- had an available exense in a very bad and very 
evident face-ache, which prevented him from going ont; but as 
for the journey of my neighbour and friesd L———, I am afraid 
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of the weather-cock dignity—not his, for his onanimous election 
and hia morals prove him to be a good and excellent man without 
foolish vanity, but that of some neighbour of hie, who may have 
led him to find an excuse, end made him believe that it is be- 
neath the dignity of a man like him to take « seat among his 
inferiors. . 

Alaa! how long shall wo think that we should defer all thoughts 
of equality, until we find ourselves placed in the burial-ground ? 
How Jong shull we remain ignorant of the trath, that every natural 
superiority, of birth, riches, dignity, &c. requires an equivalent 
superiority of morals, else it only tends to degrade us; that in 
all cases, it is pride that lowers, and brotherly kindness that 
Taisea us to an equality, which many of the most illustrious races 
have never attained? All we can do against this prejudice, 
still more repugnant in the country, where nothing belonging 
to the noblea is contested, is to encourage our inferiors, and set 
a good example to our equals. I am going to write to L———: 
I will not suppose that he expected it, but I will anticipate him. 1 
shall propose to him to have the meeting at his house. I am not 
afraid of being unable to bring him tos point; but to persuade is 
quite another matter, and that is a thing which I entrust to your 
delicacy and wisdom, for if we are once sure of him, all will go on 
well. 

You perceive that there is no chance under these circumstances 
of relieving you from the burthen of the chair. The kind 
Madame C———, with whom you are acquainted, told me thet a 
‘woman, under her care, far gone in pregnancy, said in the impa- 
tience, caused by protracted labour : “I am, however, to be brought 
to bed to-day.” Being questioned whence she derived that cer~ 
tainty, 

«« My dear,” was the reply, “ if you had partaken of bread only 
once in the course of a year, you would be sure to recollect the day.” 

Your experience would be at a fault, like that of the aforesaid 
lady with regard to her delivery, if you expected to perfect the 
institution at one sitting. You have, besides, all the qualifications 
requisite for the office of president. let, You speak the French 
used on the other side the Loiro, and this renders us of great conse- 
quence in our country: it is as imposing as a wig in the villages. 
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@nd, You are thought to be an honest man, and this is not to be 
found “ under the foot of a mule,” as good people say. Srd, A good 
presence and rotundity, a great step towards obtaining respect. 
4th, Le Ch——'s * having fallen in partibus infidelium, does not 
prevent your being as good as the most delicate Sth, Wisdom, 
equity, kindness, and dexterity are articles which I shall take for 
granted in speaking of yon, besides your knowledge, becanse, since 
you heve forgotten something of your Barthole, you are inclined to 
think that you are expelled from vulgar things, which I infer from 
your fear of coming to wrong decisions, and your conviction that you 
are closely watched by those belonging to the jurisdiction. Now, in 
my opinion you need fear nothing'f the kind. This ix by no means 
a tribunal which can be assimilated toany of which we have a notion, 
Though there ure undoubtedly many of the positive lawa which 
contradict right ond natare, we should nevertheless be acquainted 
with them, and likewise with usages, customs, and forms of practice, 
in order to decide correctly. This is requisite, I admit ; but here to 
make persons agree and to engage them to compromise, either verb- 
ally or in presence of a notury, requires good sense, uprightness of 
heart, a genera] notion of the law of inheritance, and further a clear- 
headed notary who understands his business. As ench of the arbi- 
trators will have to report on the affairs of his parish, he will examine 
each case, make the necessary researches, and take the same counsel 
of himself which he would have done had he to bring about the 
conciliation by his own means. He will thoroughly prepare the 
case, the meeting will aid or decide, write, drink, embrace each 
other, and God will help you, because be rojoices when people decide 
pending questions that involve men and property, when they per- 
form acta of peace, when they heartily drink together, and especially 
when they embrace each other ; and it appears to me that he made 
our arms solely for the latter purpose. 

Qh! my dear master, do not give way to these discouragement, 
Allow me to bring your virtues into action, your faculties into evi- 
dence, and your talents into practice; permit me to make known to 
may poor people who are and were their friends. C——, as far as 








© Poimon's son, La Chabeaussiire, who was seid to have become an actor; 
‘bat thie mmpposition was afterwards contredicted.—Editor. 
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he bas their confidence, will do; but if he were forced he would 
certainly mar the whole thing by the sin of omission, which is his 

vourite occupation. Do arbitrate, my dear friend; you will 
always jadge better than a priest of Th——,, formerly a captain of 
Aragoons, who, with a cudgel in his hand, forced his parishioners 
either to come to an understanding or run away. They derived 
eo much advantage from this system, that, ever since, they have 
compelled all his successors to become ‘their only judges, whether 
they had a mind to do 20 or not. 

‘With respect to the banquet, do in future ax you did at first, As 
they embraced each other, that in oll that is necessary ; and it ia not 
of this act that it will be said, ~ May death come of it!” I wish 
also to take the notary’s costs upon myself, and that those good 
people may love me aa you do. All will then be well. Whether the 
officers of the jurisdiction laugh or cry, Sutan will not cry the less 
for it, and angels will laugh in heaven or in our soul, which is 
some day to be a celestial abode, in order that it may become what 
its author intended it should be 

Order the keepers to be in attendance on the days on which the 
tribunal is held. Punctuality should be observed at the first session, 
to be held on the 3rd of March. Tahall be glad to hear that C——- 
was present. Whatever be the state of the weather, I recommend 
thin period to your attention, for in the month of April there will be 
play. 

Tam, &c. 


L&TTRR YROM THE MARQUIS OF —— TO WN. DE L- 


February 17th 1771. 


T hope, my dear neighbour, that my son has acquitted himeelf of 
the charge I gave him, to thank you in my name for the kindoess 
you have shown in complying with the wishes of the parish of Bt, 
B-—, by becoming their arbitrator. The poor people could not 
have done anything better for you. They would have made yous 
bishop, or the saint of their parish, had they been able, but to sub. 
mit to you their interests and concerns appeared to them of greater 
importance and more decisive. The more you are their superior ia 
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fortune, rank, and birth the more ure yoo honoured by their 
choice, and the more agreeable must it prove to your feelings. 
1 ought to feel jealous of you; for, be not offended at it, my chateau» 
$s in their"parish as well as yours, and I am, besides, fifteen years 
older than you. But I consoled myself by eaying— 

© My neighbour appears stronger than I, and with country people 
vigour is a portion of wisdom : it inspires them with confidence and 
inclines them to subordination ; and in reality force is the worthy 
pedestal of equity.” 

Be this as it may, they have elected you, my worthy neighbour, 
and I am very glad to see you thus justify the nataral inclination 
your presonce had inspired me, and which the fairness of your 
proceedings bas so well confirmed. 

T know you, my dear neighbour, for I hare hed some deolings 
with you, but Iwas not awure that all these people knew you ns 
well, or, at least, that during your lifetime it would be said of you 
unanimously, at the close of mass, and at the very first word, that 
you were the most respectable and beloved of the whole parish, eape- 
cially by the poor, I well know that in four provinces men of our 
rank universally say “‘ M. de L—— is a worthy gentleman,” and 
this is but too often applied to strong sportsmen, like Nimrod, who 
cane all that come neor them, and are held up os bugbears to 
children. Every one, it is true, has bis own notions: mine have 
been in vogue like those of others, and I solemnly declare to you, 
that I should be more flattered with such testimony in my favour 
than if I were appointed plenipotentiary at congress by the three 
most considerable powers in Europe. 

It has besides afforded me another and still greatet pleasure: 
it hes shown me that Providence favours the institution — for 
you are ita best protector. Iwas therefore very sorry tlat you 
were prevented from being present at the first meeting. Neigh- 
bour, I summon you, with your leave, to appear at the second, were 
you a priest, dead, or married. I even do more, for I place the 
tribunal under your immediate protection ; without you, all this 
business, done with a view to confer benefit, wil] fall to the ground. 

T€ you neglect this, I shall go so far as to form rash opinions, and 
think thet the vice of gentle bleod has some how or other laid hold 
of you. Do you consider it sa I do, that vile pride which on the one 
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part induces men to hold out a hand to every distributor of benefits 
and surcharges, to ask as favours the price of services, to beg all 
their lives for places and distinctions, or what in wore, to beg for 
meney ; and, on the other part, makes them look down upon their 
Dbrethten and equals, who happen to be born tradesmen and 
peasants, and think that they were demeaning themselves to take a 
seat upon a bench with those whose harvest they share, in the per- 
suasion that a nickname or etiquette distinguishes and divides dust, 
and that the effigy and the motto change the alloy of the metal ? 

Tell those men to prostrate themselve before a dollar and you arc 
aure to excite their scorn, if not their anger; but have patience, 
place dollar npon doflar,and as the pile grows higher you will perceive 
their assumed dignity decrease in proportion. They will at length 
sell their daughters, and even themselves, to gain possession of that 
baneful but infallible magnet of whatever belongs to vanity. They 
may be considered happy should no person attempt to extend to 
crime the effect of their subjection and delirium, and raise this 
perfidious heap so high as to conceal from their sight, conscience, 
priociple, and honour. 

Such, my dear neighbour, is the light in which the eyes of reason 
und experience enable me to view the principle of our mean and 
foolish vanity. If we are better than our neighbours by birth, the 
merit belongs to our forefathers, and not to ourselves ; but even our 
progenitors never acquired that merit by louking duwn upon their 
companions and natural inferiors, for nobody could ever, by his own 
unaided exertions, obtain considerable udvantages. The time when 
kings bestowed preferment and nobility is still very recent, so that 
nobody will confess he belongs to it. Every other proceeds from 
the people and public opinion, 

‘You have but just now been made illustrious in this way. You 
will perhaps be told that tradesmen and peasants have been thus 
distinguished in other parishes. Undoubtedly because you were not 
there: but they were elected by their equals; you, by your infe- 
rior. This makes it widely different, In your thirty-ninth year, 
whilst you were at your mansion, two thousend poor people left 
their cottages to declare that they elected you their arbitrator and 
judge ; such was the first institution of kings, and the most sacred 
inauguration, 
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Therefore, my dear neighhour, I recommend and place under 
your protection our tribanal of conciliation, I perceived that you 
were glad at seeing N—— united to A——. Something more is 
wanted. He should reign there, he should judge, he should pro- 
mote the joy of the landlord and the happiness of the country. I 
expect from your politeness that would do the honours at the mcet- 
ing of the 3rd of March, or J give you warning, as it is necessary 
that those two head quarters, furmerly st variance, now united and 
friendly, should mect, that I would rather bring the whole to MM. 
N—, or declure war against you, and I should like to vee whetber 
the first man against whom I should have committed an act of hos- 
tility in the course of thirty years, would still be loved and honoured 
by every body. Meanwhile, I profess to be, with kind and respect- 
ful uttachment, 

My dear neighbour, &e. 


M. L——'s REPLY TO THE MARQUIS OF N—~~. 
March 2th 1771. 


You wish it, Sir! I have therefore nothing further to examine 
My incapacity will nut be admitted, I must undertake it, and be- 
hold me at your disposul. What do you wish for more? Acknow- 
Jedge what is porsible, flatter less my self-love, and I shall always 
be ready to oblige you in spite of the reffections which you have so 
ably set at rest. Iam glad to see F—— united toA——. You 
have been so kind aa to comply with my wishes in thut respect! 
what would I not do to pay this debt to you! This is truly a poor 
indemnity, but it is a free homage to which yon areentitled. 1 Lave 
thus only toreturn you my thanks, and I proceed with closed eyes, 
considering myself most happy in having an opportunity of pleasing 
you, and deserving your favours. Permit me etill another obser- 
vation. You know not, Sir! (excuse the term) to what you expose 
Yourself! Open your eyes, and imagine a young spark come toA——, 
from Paris, with the morose countenance of a magistrate who thinks 
Jess of the public than of himself ; his first care being properly to 
Tine his stomach for fear of accidents, and then knitting his brows 
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be able to understand a word of it. Why [ understood it instinctively 
from my very birth! When any thing stopped me, I stuck a bit of 
Paper upon the margin and went on. I never opened a dictionary. 
Jn ashort time both my notes and Buonamici disappesred. In this 
manner, I read Ariosto, Petrarch, Dante, and I know oot what 
‘besides; and I did not become reconciled to prose until I felt in with 
Frate Timoteo in the Mandragora, which I believe ia by Ariosto. 
Since that period, I have read your historians, &c.; but all this has 
been absorbed, with every other species of literature, in the oveea 
of my Economics, which alone could keep me afloat, amid basiness 
and care. You would he pleased with the collection of Italian books 
in my library, and I have the highest respect for the literary gents 
of your nation, although in works of intellect, sa in every thing else, 
it is the bundle of sticks untied. 

(Letter dated from Bignon, November 25th 1777.) 


No. V. 
DIFFERENT CONSIDERATIONS UPON RELIGION, 


Although we differ in opinion, I do not see what should prevent us 
from alluding to this great matter, and treating it between us in a 
Political sense only, We are both solitary, it is true; but the sibyl 
judged much better in eolitude than she would have done in the public 
aqnares. Let us therefore be like the casnists, who are allowed to 
say any thing to throw light upon a question. 

‘Whether there be internal conformity or not, a thing helong- 
ing to our thoughts, and over which no one has any control, 
I know that you area virtuous man, and ‘will some day regret 
such consequences as I shall make evident to you. Iam no 
devotee; neither is it in auch a school that a man learns usefully to 
defend religion ; and if I bad the happiness to be ao thoroughly master 
of myself as to be a really exemplary character, I would give the 
credit of it to.» probity accessible to the emulation of those around 
me, of an ageto be alarmed at rigourivm. J should be very unwilling 
that my virtue were attributed to supernatural assistance, to sogtatic 
motives in which not the slightest weakness, imperfection, or shesuca 
of mind is tolerated, and which are thought to signify entire perfection. 

VOL. Ii. EE 
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Such ia my profession of faith, but I do not think myself less in- 
vested with the strength to tell and convince you that one of the 
gteat fault in deed, if not in will, which » man can commit, is to do 
or say the least thing that may tend to weaken around bim the opi- 
anion of s religion entirely holy, which announces an only God, the 
Author of all good, prodigal of charity, and the centre of all light— 
God who will be only loved and obeyed, and who, in his com- 
mandments to man, bas impressed nothing upon him but the love of 
his neighbour, and social good order; whose will is that the human 
species ehall form but one body, of which he is the Father, and each 
individual a member, receiving, equally with his brethren, a share 
of the love and Almighty power of the Universal Father. This 
religion, uniting all its members in one spirit, is simple in ite sscri- 
fices, submissive and affectionate in its dogmas, charitable and con- 
stant in ita discipline. It summons all mankind round the same 
table, to the communion of bread ; it sanctifies and consecrates every 
act of human life; it embraces and renders, in some degree, divine, 
all the bonds of society. 

. ° . . . 

Yon will perhaps think that I am ont of my senses : Ist, in speak- 
ing Latin before Franciscan friars; 2ndly, in sending you this pro- 
sopoparia; Srdly, in entering upon & auhject on which J am sure to 
have all the talk to myself, unless J would do as he did, who drew 
his sword to fight his own shadow. But I assure you, that when 
this chapter accidentally falls under my pen, I give no quarter to my 
opponent. You would not become this opponent, I am sure; yet it 
is impossible that, at your age, you can have weighod, as I have done, 
all the political consequences of Jevity upon this matter, which I 
consider the most important of those to be set upright, and sup- 
ported by instruction—-my great end only remedy for every thing. 

(Letter dated from Bignon, November 12th 1776.) 


No. VI. 


Be assured thet all social bodies and societies whatever, that are 
not fairs, caravans, or markets, believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and in a state of fature reward and punishment. Mian is led to it 
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of bimeelf, es s consequence of hie ambition never to lose but always 
to acquire, and by that sensibility which abhors the ides of the de- 
straction of its own idols—of what it loved and ought to love and 
teepect. J am only speaking potitically. Upon this foundation all 
religious rites are so many valuable and indispensable bonds which 
connect men together. But frand, and fanaticiam—where is the 
remedy? Where?—why in religion iteelf. The people will invent 
superstitions for themselves without your aid, wherever debauchery 
and infidelity, with their horrid din, do not annihilate fear and hope. 
If the bail threatened the gauzes and waxen dolls of the palace, as it 
threatens the barvest, you would soon see these langhing puppete ran 
at the sound of the church bells like the men of thefarm. Fearand hope 
will create superstitions, and superstitions will create rogues. Hope 
mokeg angels white, fear makes them black; and as there exiats more 
hope than fear, superstitions will be black, gods cruel, and modes 
of worship sanguinary, or disgraceful and licentious, which is just 
as bed. Man, I tell you, must have something to look to beyond 
life: the good must have a place of refuge, the evil-disposed or 
the frolicaome, a chastiser. The man therefore who is born in 
community, and owes every thing to a community, is born in a re- 
ligion, and owes every thing to a religion. Let him first respect it 
os his mother : if it raves, let him venerate it ; if it displays vice, let 
him cast his cloak over it. If he feels the strength and vocation of 
a reformer, there is only one course for him to puraue: Ist to instruct, 
2ndly to instruct, Srdly to instract, and always instruct. The know- 
ledge of rights and duties, founded upon possession, and constituting 
property, is the foundation of natural religion, os the latter is that 
of every other. Fortunately nothing requires reform with us, ¢x- 
cept abuses purely human. Sach sbuses will exist always and 
everywhere; but this must not deter us from striving against them, 
but only in the manner I have described—by giving instruction. 
And in thie, as in every thing else, a state reformer is nothing but a 
dangerous madman, if he supposes he can do every thing. The wise 
man well knows that he cannot and ought not to fill any more than his 
own leaf in the great book of life, and that he must Gill it with trath, 
if he possibly can. However, as I nsed to tell my venerable 
mother, who, though a strong-minded woman, was always pious—but 
of an elevated piety, always considering the nearest confessor the 
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best,—believers and unbelievers may chake bands: the former may cry 
eat, “O God, increase my faith!” and the latter exclaim, “ Those 
rascally Jews seem to remain on purpose to create a prejudice.” He 
who thinks he is lenghing at the orvietan, leughs only at the moun- 
tebank selling it. On both sides, I mistrust the security of those 
who seek to levy troops; bat I am of opinion, that to lead a good 
life is the best mode of soon agreeing in heart and mind with the 
cimple-minded; end I have experienced that this renders us inter- 
nally incompatible with destructive reasoners. 

(Leiter dated from Paris, January 19th 1777.) 


No. VII. 


Fear nothing on the subject of higotry. At no poriod have the 
popular devoutness of the Italians, and their predilection for calling 
upon God for assistance, passed for proofs of their piety. The mo- 
rals of & people are the real pledges of their religious feeling, as they 
are the means of its preparation. Let us have moruls, and religion 
will come of iteelf. But how ie it possible that for the last thou- 
sand years Italy could have any morals? We must go back to the 
time of Theodoric, to find in that country even a transient flash of 
government directed towards ite natural object. All the rest is 
nothing but 2 tissue of hostile precautions, views of dismemberment 
and of tyranny, defensive measures, and preparations for war. No 
sovereign is traly legitimate except him who ia called to the throne 
by the will of the people, or who succeerls to the power which his 
father bad obtained before him. All sovereigns, not really legitimate, 
ran the risk of heing forced to sdopt tyrannical precautions, Now, 
of these precautions, the moat certain are those of corruption, for 
par parem querit. Every corrapt man is essentially a tyrant, being 
a vsurper by deed or will, of the right of another. He is therefore 
attached by analogy, convenience, hope, &c.; and if the worst should 
‘come to the worst, he is Jess formidable to the usurper than any other 
individual, I think, then, among your idlers and men of the world in 
Italy, you have many base men, many atheists or infidels, and many 
both active and narrow-minded beings, calculated only for intrigue. 
I perceive much talent among them, but withont connexion, and 
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of a kind incapable of acquiring greet and profound merit and 
true glory. I thought they possessed, and I think so atill, more 
than any other nation, an aptitude for imbibing the truths of reli- 
gion, together with the knowledge of rights and duties, and consent- 
ing to the duties of this knowledge; but I aleo think them more 
disposed than any other nation, to say with the utmost sincerity, 
video meliora, proboque, deteriora seqnor, and to ridicule the cre- 
dolity of those pretended enthusiasts who believe that the Niquean 
reiga could be realised. 

‘When I aay thet religion is the first social bond, I do not mean 
the iret in date, but the principal. Every reflecting Economist 
must udmit this. Our principles embrace all nations —tha whole 
human species generully. In the supposition that indolence, habit, 
and the impolse of the moment, or, at best, the loquacious philoso- 
phiem of the Great Pernaps suffice for the cit whoee feet are 
warm and hia bread baked, it is certain that all dwellers under heaven 
—oneeelf, one's property, and one’s expectations, are too tightly 
wound up between fear and hope, between every good and every 
evil, too much exposed to overwhelming causes, for ua not to care 
about @ hereafter. See the mariner af sea, about to expose himself 
Yo great danger. At the sight of some unexpected object of 
magnitude, the soul goes beyond ite sphere: here comes the 
attraction of the shortest forms of prayer for asnistence, and of the 
commonest recipes. The sign of the cross ia the best invented of 
all forma of prayers, and the easiest of all preservutives. Astrology, 
divination, magic—all human errors, in short, are proof to us that 
man will be religious in spite of us; but he will beso in his own 
way—at the instigation of his fear, which is the evil principle, the 
candle to the devil, the demon priest. I have already stated this. 
A bad form of worship makes bad worshippers, and the bed are not 
sociable. Believe me, my excellent friend, I would not attempt to 
make men more alike in opinions than in features; but there are 
certain general featares which must be the same in all, All have 
two eyes and two ears; and if one half of the human race fancied 
they looked well with a scar, or took into their heads to paint their 
bodies red, whilst the other half painted them black, there would 
immediately be two parties. I admit the same thing to exist 
morally : filial respect, thet for old age, that for toasters, chastity, 
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good faith, the common utility, and many other duties—these are 
‘the true social bonds; but all this must have root in « special and 
direct commandment from God, not only because this is—for nature 
it io—bot because it must be. Ifthe God of our soul, of our 
appetites, or of our dread, does not say this, he will sy something 
else ; for say he must, or else not exist. And thus, as I require 
man in all his possible entireness, 1 must elevate his mind; and the 
great motives which effect this are al! external, and the further they 
are off, the further they extend his mind. I defy you to do away 
with the religion of an cath, * * * * Yet to whom is this 
religion addressed? To the living God of man, in man, and before 
oan, and from whom man turns with difficulty. * * * * 

It ia, therefore, in awakening hia good faith, deifying his duties, 
and supporting their unity by all the rules of brotherly love, that 
religion constitutes the principal and real bond of human commu- 
nities. With regard to ritus and conformity, let us be equitable and 
enlightened, and they will then cost us little, and vex us still less. 

(Letter dated Paris, March 31st 1778.) 








No. VIIL 


On such a subject, your devils of theologians would prove much 
better apostles than Voltaire or D'Alembert. In this country they 
ere more rational, and you can tell them good bome truth. It 
once happened to me, in the presence of my very pions mother (who 
was God upon earth to me), to say to an Archbishop of Aix, ented 
by her fireside, and bolding forth with great bitterness concerning 
the religious affairs of the day :— 

« My Lord, I respect your sacred office, and the celestial unction 
transmitted from the Apostles to yourself; but I renounce, at this 
moment, end for my Iset hour, the God whom you are preaching 
and whose sayings you utter. The God I worsbip is always mild 
and gracious towards sin not committed in pride of heart, Even on 
the croea he said —‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ His tenderness and care were directed to the stray sheep; 
he wished us to have peace, and he recommended peace to us. 
¢ Suffer little children to come unto me,’ he said; and among the 
little children, he included the thoughtless, the mistaken, the positive, 
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‘and those afflicted with every kind of littleness of spirit. ‘ If I have 
spoken evil, hear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thon 
me?’ This was his manner of receiving contradiction, for none is 
certainly stronger than blows *,” 

Such, my dear Marquis, is the image of the God I adore, and 
would serve, and not the punctilious and cruel God of excommuni- 
cations apd anathemas, This goodnew of my deity would have 
caused me to be pointed at in your country. In this, bypoctitical 
bigots are confined to a few circles of enthusiastic or intriguing 
women. Be this oa it may, I am not uneasy about the manner im 
which you got on in the business with your doctor: I shall lose 
nothing by it, and nothing now remains for me to do, but to thank 
you for having placed me in « situation to make printing in your 
country obtain a small notch of rational liberty. 

(Letter dated Paris, May 22nd 1779.) 


No. IX. 


‘The practice of which rite, that of rational tulerance, or that of 
gloomy intolerauce, would render society most bonest, most decent, 
and best regulated? It is important to keep men together, and not 
let them go astray. You oppose to my arguments, the enthusiaste, 
the rigourists, and the puritans, as if we were alluding to the Inst 
century, instead of the present, in which such people have but little 
influence, but in which everything is in process of dissolution. 


© Here ia the same idea expressed, nine years after, in other words. 

“CT say to the intolerant priesta: He who gave you his mission, gave only 
‘one of peace to his Apostles; he commanded them to maintain peace and 
charity, and brotherly Jove. He annoenced that « war would be waged against 
them by all the vices leagued togethor aad unchsined, bat commanded them to 
show patience, and termed happy only the mild and pacific. All haughty oppo- 
sition, and all altereation, become peasion, and every passion is irreligious. 
Here it is that the impioty begins which makes 2 man deify the Baal of bis 
heart or of hia uaderstanding, und reject the God of posce.’ 

4+ Sach, my friend, is my profession of faith. He who calls mean atheistor a 
materialist, is a pagan ; and if I stend alone, 1 will remain Christian to the 
last."—Unpublished letter from the Marquis of Miraboau to the Marquis 
Longo, dated January \Oth 1788. 
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I tell you, politically, that at. Thebes fur the Egyptians, at Delphi 
for the Greeks, at the Capitel for the Romane—at Jerusalem, 
Byzantium, Cusco, Rheims, and everywhere eles, the true political 
combinations which have had any power, have all derived their 
origin from a temple, or a mode of worship, or an expiation, 
&c, &c.; that Rome and its mode of worship have formed and 
preserved the West ; that, as a King once said, addressing himself to 
me: “ You are mistaken ; a King clad as I am, who goes to the army 
and to balls, can be bead of the church by name only, and will 
never obtain the popular sanction. I prefer having the head of the 
Church at Rome, because 1 can come to arrangements with, and 
make use of him.” I tell you that if I were a monarch and had 
great dominiuns separated and dismembered, I should well like that 
the same dalmatic ¢ formed the lining of the same pragmatic. I 
would well clip the wings of the ecclesiastics, like those of all the 
other poultry in the yard, lest they should fly two high ; but I would 
do it with the greatest precaution, in order not to expose them to 
the derision of thoaa mod-dabbling and screaming birds which I 
wish them to lead in a body, and whose ducklings, and goelings, 
and poulte, I should direct them to rear. I tell you, lastly, that 
you are all out of your senses. I have found the human gene- 
ration full of prejudices and feelings ; I have seen them doff their 
bate as they pass a woolen cross, and yet refuse to go to mase to 
hear it in company with s tax-gatberer; and I shall leave them pos- 
semed of neither prejudices nor feelings, but defying heaven, 
kissing the earth, and holding out their hands! 

You say that we have received our religion from Italy: true, and 
we have received many other things upon which we have improved; 
T need only mention a certain loathsome disease, and taxation, 
Have uot these greatly prospered in our hands? 

(Letter dated Bignon, March 14th 1782.) 


No, X. 


Concerning God's glory, it can be only as applicable to scoundrels 
that it is presented in any other sense than the one I bad in view, 


* A robe worn by Catholic deacons and sub-deecons, 
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when J said that ite boundary was the Inw. Av I decidedly deny to 
atheists their very existence, you may well suppose that I suppress 
God's glory for those who convert it into a Medusa’a head, or the 
mirror of the Danish Knight. As matter, I am but a grain of cand, 
which, by its moving, thinks it aids the globe in its rotation, But 
if I interrogate my thinking faculty and my soul, I feel that God's 
glory is within me; it informe this thinking faculty that God hes 
willed great Order, and that the portion of it 1 am allowed to know, 
is called Natural Order, to the laws of which I must confurm in 
my ections, on pain of delirium and wickedness; that intelli- 
gence and free-will were given to me for no other purpose than to 
extend my sphere in this present mould, and not set up a fantastic 
and personal idol. {¢ tells my heart, that what kindles emotion within 
it touches, expands, dilates, and elevates it, helongs to ita high 
origin, which is a breath of unction and beneficence, a ray of light, 
God's glory; that, on the other hand, all that closer, contracts, 
compresses it within itself, or attaches it to miserable illusions of 
habit and opinion, belongs to man, misled by the abuse of his intel- 
ligence, detached from the instinct of the brute only to degenerate. 
With this exception, in the firm persuasion that nothing is either 
great or small before the Infinitely Great, far from considering our 
sphere a narrow one, I look upon each individual as o universe, or, 
at least, as a great state. Butit is not less true, that in the greatest 
states, the proverb says, “ When every one follows his calling, the 
flocks are wel! guarded.” Now, it is the means wherehy each may 
purme his calling that I have studied, and endeavoured to submit to 
the intelligence of my fellow-creatures. In refusing to listen or act 
in consequence, they only imitate me, who, with all my fine morality, 
am not a bit more serene, beneficent, or tranquil, especially cum 
pituita moleta est. But I am very positive about the porticular 
significations attempted to be atteched to God's glory, although I 
think it quite right that this high name should be made s subject of 
awe, by attributing to it all that belongs to order. 
(Letter dated Paris, June 28h 1785.) 
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No. XI. 


T must tell you, that yourself and M. Spanocchi are too much for 
me, especially both together, At all events, my friend, I have no 
intention of disputing, or even discussing; but I must reflect on 
the two points upon which you consider us in controversy. With 
Teference to the first, I formerly attempted to talk sentiment on 
the subject, not for the purpose of lesding you away, but because it 
is a language I often use, and in man’s natural state, the strongest 
means, I think, of persuasion in such matters. Though agreeing 
in the sentiment, you have, as you had a right todo, resisted its influ- 
ence, because you would have to do with reason alone. To the latter 
chal therefore confine myself, as I never reason but in politics, 

Now, I say, do yon think that democracy can administer and 
keep together a single family, and would you wish yours to be given 
upto it? If reepect for old age and paternal authority are any 
thing, and have the right of successive usefulness to take the lead 
in the council, what is the cause of this? If the decadency which 
is in the law of nature pronounces their rejection, what will main- 
tain the respect for suthority? If force, or usefulness, who abali 
adjudge their respective claims, since between two contendents, one 
or the other must be discontented? What will maintain the credit 
due to an oath, the dread of perjury, good faith in private engage- 
ments? Honest people that you are, enlightened by circumatances 
and natural endowments, you judge of others by yourselves, and you 
will not percaive thet, generally speaking, man must be chained up, 
although it is especially important thst the principal link of his 
chain should raise, instesd of crushing him—assist, instead of galling 
him. On this point, facts apeak for themselves. Search in the 
history of all ages, and all places, for a hypocrite (monstrum hor- 
tendum /) who has not been successful. Look for a Salmonens who 
could get bimself accompanied by any but furies and satellites! 
There are two states of man: the state of passion, fruitful in pro- 
digies, but always disjointed and ruinous ; and the state of reflection, 
subordinate in appearance, but ultimately victorious. Now, of these 
two states of man, when has he been ble to render propitious that 
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which alone insures success? Religion is necessary to politics, 
because the latter must be religious. Public worships indispensable 
to them, because man, who is scarcely any thing more than en 
imitator, requires rites of some sort. All that in sound policy it is 
important to prevent, is the abuse of pretended communications from 
the Deity to the priest; and for this purpose a written law is, mo 
doubt, requisite, and this law must be visible. The Holy of Holies 
and its secrecy, was one of the imperfections of the first written law; 
and he who goce far from the sanctuary, extends, for himself aad 
his adherents, the influence and dominions of this false tabernacle, 
which is always imposing to the multitude. St. Louis refused to 
the bishops the support of the temporal authority for their anathe- 
mas; he tore and trampled under foot the pope's bull whereby the 
pontiff, as Chriat’s vicar, constituted himself the arbiter of thrones, 
‘What other sovereign in those times would have ventured to do 
one half of this? Being requested to witness the miracle of a child 
appearing in the Host, “ If I saw it,” be replied, “ my faith could 
not be stronger than it ie;” he therefore refused. This saying has 
remained, and the people were edified by it, because it wae truly 
pious, The mask of hypocrisy will never yield to thuse who attack 
it in front, for its strings are behind, A blinded people will alwaya 
mistake it for a face. But you must follow up hypocrisy close, 
until losing breath under ita disguise, it flies to a place of conceal- 
ment, and of itself makes room for the torch of the truly pious and 
always accessible brotherhood. 

You have nothing to do with my metaphors, only with my argu- 
ment. I tell you then that a wise man, and ctil! more, a statesman, 
never allows his scruples to peep forth—quite the contrary: he 
makes, on every occasion, his profession of faith and of wisdom, the 
whole for the benefit of his own little person. Fortunately, the 
days are gone by when it was necessary to kiss the feet of the poor 
as an act of humanity. I say that, at all events, he onght to 
mistrust his own infidelity, just as I would advise the parson to 
mistrust his faith, according to the precept of the good Abbé St. 
Pierre, who recommended that » man should eey—“ This suita me 
for the present.” In fact, the following words, which bave been 
considered a good epigram, by being introduced into the exhortation 
of » monk to s dying man—“ Offer your incredulity to God”— 
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eppears to me the most judicious advice possible. There have been, 
eo many disputes about grace, and yet the field bas remained open 
for any New dieputant who wishes to roptore his uvula. Is it not 
the eame thing concerning disputes about faith? But it belongs not 
to 8 wise man to deprive man, infinite in his fears and his hopes, of 
the idea and sense of a being infinite in justice and goodness, and of 
the hope of his own future existence in the presence und under the 
everlsting law of these two attributes. A politician, who has 
stodied the human rece, ought to know that all charity, which 
contains trath, security, probity, and other interpreters of the 
social connexion, is derived from hope, which latter is derived from 
faith, and faith from credulity; thet this latter must be delicately 
handled, seeing that it is inseparable from man, metaphysician 
though he be, us without it he would be beyond the reach of disci- 
pline; that the way to prevent him from falling into any excess of 
this kind, is to enlighten him concerning bis real interests, and not 
to point out bis fears as vague, bis hopes as vain—all which leads to 
nothing, and gives him confidence in nothing, and we require from 
him both docitity and courage. 
(Letter dated November 12th 1786.) 


No. XII. 


You are very bal adviser, my good friend, in the poor opinion 
of your humble servant. Your noble expedient of exciting relaxa- 
tion in the priesthood, and thereby annihilating the whole order, 
was that of Choisenl, and of all rash men, present and past, born and 
to be born, It is the remedy of emollients, which ultimately turns 
to putrefaction the whole mass of the blood. Recollect that the 
pradent Machiavel himself says, that when religion weakens in a 
state, that state is very near its fall What a wise sovereign should 
observe against the worst of abuses, that of power over consciences, 
is to promote the study of letters, and require that priesta abould be 
men of learning and information, not in their own craft only, but in 
general literature and knowledge ; also to profess a great respect for 
seligion, and thereby rule the prieste in their owa sanctuary; also 
torequire that the priests should instruct, instead of judging; aleo 
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to force the austere portion of them to be simply cenobites, prohibit- 
ing their exercise of any eocial power; lastly, qgo, when these 
infallible meane, by being followed up, have given the sovereign his 
natural euthority—inseparable from the motive purmued but not 
announced—to derive, from the canonical booke and ecclesiastic 
decisions, the law reforming those accumulated and inveterate abusgs 
by which the priesthood have become usufractnary possessors of the 
Property of which they were originally only the responsible stewards; 
to reduce each institute to its original institution, and to lay down, 
in the very instraction given by the priests, the barriers that must 
thenceforward confine them wilhin their proper limits, and render 
them the instraments of the public authority, which would despoil 
itself and split its own bark into fragments, if, with more or less of 
time and precaution, it did not deprive idleness of those resources 
of which that same idleness robs labour. 1 use this last word to 
exclude every species of mendicity, which, be it imperative, or ex- 
hortative, or suppliant, hes always appeared to me man's degradation, 
both active and passive, and an enemy to work, the common patri- 
mony of us all. You see, my friend, that I stick to my fancies. 
Every body has its principle of virus, to use your own expression : 
but the disease in only in the covering, and the desiccation conse- 
quent upon age, destroys the virus, instead of rendering it incurable. 
But we will make haste and reform even the globe itself, like Alphonso 
the Chaste, who lost his crown whilet he was waiting until bo had 
vettled the state of the heavens. 

Adieu, my dear friend, you and I are a brace of madmen, but less 
so than many who think themselves very wise. 

(Letter dated Paris, July 16th 787.) 


No, XIII. 
You have seen from afar the punishment of La Barre*. Under 


© The Chevalier 1a Barre, beheaded July Ist 1765, for having, says the 
sentence, mutilated wooden cross placed upon the bridge of Abbeville. 
Bverybody must have read the eloquent remonstrances made by Voltaire 
against this ferocious sentence, the execation of which the selfish and immoral 
Louis XV did not oppose by the exerciee of his royal prerogative of pardon. 
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& guod government, the offence would never have occurred, still lees 
etree, 4 or if it was denounced, az order would have been 
falminstéd by the cabinet, terming the proceedings an act of mad- 
news; und aleo, six months afterwards, a letter to the denunciator*, 
requesting him to send in his resignation. Take heed that I now 
peak as a politician, and not sa a theologian. As a trne politician, I 
thovld have doted upon St, Peter and St. Paul, but should have 
recommended them to pity, in their instructions, the camal idolatry 
of simple-minded mea, and show respect to those who, under 
emblems too near to humen neture, edored heaven nevertheless, 
as beneficent and punishing evil faith; but the kicks bestowed upon 
the statue of Jupiter should never have taken place, I give yor my 
honour, and still less the honours of martyrdom, &c. My principle 
ie nothing more than that human nature requires in religion, as in 
‘every thing else, the mode of the prudent man, not that of the 
madman. The former leads to concord, the iatter to discord, and 
concord is the sole business of government, It is because speculative 
hypothetical science cannot be cleared up by argument, that faith, 
ora particular gesture, is required. Peace —Read the beginning of 
the chapter on Industry in the “ Rural Philosophy,” seize the spirit 
and not the letter, and then blush at baving #0 long worried your 
elder. 
(Letter dated Bignon, November Sra 1778.) 


No. XIV. 


REFLECTIONS UPON DIFFERENT QUESTIONS OF PRILOSOPHY 
AND POLITICS, 


Were I not disabused shout the Court of the King of Wishee, I 
should like to be or have been at the Court where you spent Bix 
woeks with Count Melzit. We would nicely have reviewed this 
singuler world. Perhaps the result of our ratiocinations would have 





© Duval de Sancourt, counsellor in the Presidial at Abbeville, and accuser 
of the Chevalier la Barre. 

Francis Misi, of Eril, Vice President of the Italian republic, ju 1862, 
Chevalier and Keeper of the Seals of the kingdom of Italy, and Duke of Lodiin 
1907. He was born in 1753, and died in 1816. 
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been, that the Friend of Men is that one among them who is the 
farthest from what he thinks he is. Perhaps wo shgld have been 
wrong, for, in the end, all roade lead to Rome. a 
But Rome, in my system, is uxstRucTION, and war does not 
reach it on either side. I do not allude here to civil discord, for I 
‘am of opinion that, on the contrary, this opens the road to instraction, 
But it acems that in the present state of almost general commotion 
in which we find political philosophiam, the sovereigns who four that 
the prevalent disease will reach their dominions, seek for foreign war, 
or wage it with esch other, in order to get into their saddles and 
breathe the air congenial to them. Iam not curious in newspapers, 
and scarcely ever read any ; but having become a searcher after news, 
Teast my eyes, the other day, upon the Mercure, and there I saw 
that the King of Sweden attributes the insurrections « to a rescript 
which, being addressed to him, addresses also his nation !—or at all 
events the latter is named in it. 1 was very much tempted to send 
him back his sheaf}, telling him at the same time that the Emperor 
of Ching, who is as good as he is, not only allows his people to be 
spoken to, but speaks to them continuslly himself, giving them an 
account both of his sovereign acts and deeds, and of his private 
domestic affairs. 
(Letter dated Argentenil, August 5th 1788.) 


No, XV. 


You heve long known, and eo have I, that I am but a dreamer; 
bat I knew not that I was a Tartar reformer, and yot I have just 
discovered my own politics in Tartary. 

In reading the Institutes of Temerlane t, which appear very insig- 
nificant to inattentive eyes, I saw, lat, That be was the best friend 
possible of honest people; 2ndly, That, in his army, every ten 


© ‘The troubles which ended in the suppression of the Senate. 

+ Tho reader is aware that the Marquis of Mirabean received from Gustavus 
TIT, the grand eroas of the order of Wase, the principsl emblem of which was 
a sheaf of wheat. 

The Marquis probebly alludes to a work entitled ‘* Political and Military 
Institutes of Tamerlane,” arranged and trenslated, with notes, by the learned 
Langles. Paris, 1767, 8vo. 
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soldiers elected a commander of ten, that tei ## the latter elected a 
centurion, and ten centurions elected a captain of 2 thousend men ; 
lastly, Teo of these captains elected agencral. The greatest of bless- 
ingn for men devoted to obedience, ia to give them the choice of 
their commander. Srdly, That the hero paid the greatest respect to 
the chiefs and most celebrated enthusiasts of his religion, asking their 
counsel, giving them accounts and so forth, whereby he maintained 
them always in his interest, in order that they should feed and exalt 
the confidence of his soldiers and bis own. 4thly, The great care 
with which the peaceable portion of his subjects were governed: 
that is to eay, protected and sssisted on urgent occasions, leaving 
them their prejudices, dignities and privileges. 5thly, That he was 
good to excess towards his family, being the hest possible father 
and hineman ; always in council, always surpassing every other hy 
the confidence he inspired. Doctors of the law, military and civil 
chiefs, kinsmen and friends, all assisted at his councils, and all were 
consulted, ur, to apeak more correctly, admitted to think what the 
powerful genius of the hero had conceived, and was going to utter. 
Dear friend, prognosticate concerning the success of the great miti- 
tary expeditious of your own times, hy the degree of approximation 
which the leaders of there same will offer you, compared with the 
conduct of Tamerlane. 
(Latter dated Argentexil, Augnat 5th 1788.) 





No. XVI. 


As for our apparent difference of opinion upon the subject of 
the nobility, believe me, my dear friend, that it arisea solely from 
the different optical points whence we severally examine the order. 
Nothing is more illiterate, silly, stupid, in the midst of & most inge- 
nious people, more insolent and ridiculous generally, than the rich 
and idle nobles of Italy. They never bad any real sovereign, never 
any employment. ur court and city nobles in France, are also 
contemptible. In the military and naval forces, they pride them- 
aclves upon their hononr, which is something for the greater num- 
ber, amid barbarity (for in this light must Europe be considered). 
The country nobles are very usefulto the people, who in the rural 
provinces have infinite attachment to them; an advantage which the 
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lousy vanity of the“sge makes them exchange for a residence in 
cities. Before yon raise a doubt whether nobility in good, you 
should first ascertain whether you could prevent its existence. I 
laugh when I tind every author stating thet there is no nobility in 
China, where al! is dynasty, ancestors, and even fendality. Obt 
how well we should agree, my friend, if we could but converse toge- 
thera little. You will admit with me that the feudal system, which 
could never be a port for the human species, wes, is, and will be a 
creek, = bay, a cove, an open roadstead, very salutary against the 
storms of anarchy ; ani that no government can exist fifty years with- 
out falling into the evila of anarchy, unless it be » government of 
instruction, which is the only real and good despotism. With regard 
to entails, the way to diminish them, as well ax the overgrown es- 
tates, is by social prosperity. When and where the toine of land is 
worth » hundred pistoles, pelaces are soon converted, and profitably 
too, into shops and smaller houses, 
(Lotter dated Biquon, Norember 3rd 1776.) 





No, XVIL 


Martha, Martha, sollivita, &. should I say to the wisest prince 
an Europe, the Archduke Leopold *. Sovereigns are not charged to 
look after the minor rights of their subjects, they are only bound to 
wait for the cluims of the letter. They are not charged tu luok 
after the advantages of their people in detail, but to trast this to the 
industry of their wubjects Alli that the Eternal commands his sub- 
stitutes here below, and places immediately under their charge, is 
duration ;—it in to ordain the social world as He ordained the phy- 
sical world. Every thing, it seems, unforms and renews itself in 
detail;,every thing reproduces and perpetuates itself in the general 
mass, Hee tibi evunt artes. 

Place your own state, for instance, and by your example Europe 
and the whole world, in a situation no longer to fear the revolutions 
of your transient existence, or the faults of your children. All that 


© Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards Emperor of Austria, om the death of his 
‘teother Joseph IL, 
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appeara to canse the action and reaction, the simultancousness and 
the vigour of the political societies of our own times, is precisely 
that which constitutes their evil, and prepares their destruction 
They are like a sick man, who in never so much talked of in his 
family and his neighbourhood, and who never occupies the attention 
of ko many people, as the day before his death; and in proportion 
as they appear more active, they approach nearer to the hour of 
their downfall. 

Thus, after the pretended fine ages of nations which have figured 
upon the great stage of the world, they soon afterwards disappenr. 
The present civilisation of Europe arises from the seeds scattered at 
different periods, by five or six great men, who left them to take their 
chance. These scede were shapeless masses in appearance, but around 
them the rwallons of subsequent ages built ingenious but fragile 
edifices of straw and cement. An Edgur, a Theodoric, a Charle- 
magne, a Lows IX, snimamed Si. Louis, a Stephen of Hungary, a 
Gustuvns. and ome others whom 1 have no doubt forgotten,—these 
are the meu frum whom are derived all that remains at present of 
political constitutions. This is the point of view to which, in tho 
first place, you must accustom yourself. Call to mind in how many 
diferent revolutions of wll hinds, (he Lippodromus has seen paringy 
of pretcuded lnws of preceding reigne, soon replaced by new registers, 
which, all together, iustead of retarding the fall of that powerful 
empire, beset by nv other enemies than naked brigands ond its own 
‘vices, bastened ite fall and entire destruction. 

Thus, slender ligaments. strengthened only by the duat that covery 
them, hold together all the policy of your states, that of the coun- 
tries which surround you, the pretended foreign equilibrium, the 
exhaustion of Kings and territories, and the effeminacy of nations ; 
the fiscal system, which, though it inflicts all worldly evils upon man- 
kind, like every other scourge, bas its corrective by its side, and by 
heaping upon the most unworthy the metals which flow from the 
New World to Europe, renders this torrent, which will in the end 
exbanst itself like every other, less dangerous with reference to the 
raveges of war, than the treasures were formerly, of the mines of 
Mesopotamia, Mount Niphates, und Spain, which armed the cupi- 
dity of conquerors. 

All these things, combined to all appearance by chance, are the 
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hollow wells which support the cloth that served your predecessors 
upon the throne, as a snare to entrap and rob the unhappy people, 
but which your wisdom is now making you tear to pieces thread by 
threal. Other potentates and other constitutions have the same 
and still greater defects, I shall not tell them so becanse they have 
no cars. Neither would I have mentioned it to you at first, because, 
with equal wisdom, you hove neither the same experience nor the 
same influence and reputation in the world, ani! all these things are 
necessary. But now, whatever your people, or certain among them, 
may ray and believe, your reputation is well established, therefore 
with you all is possible; and all thet is possible with you ia good. 
Barak, Ou! break sLt pact witn itrrety. The times are 
ripe in their kind, as your reputation is in its kind. The compare, 
that star of physical communication, and printing, that interpreter 
of moral correspondence, appearcil three centuries before yuu in order 
thereby to prepare the way for you. Cast your cyen over the entire 
universe, not for the purpose of iavading it in the dream» of ex- 
aggerated sclf-lore—yon could not du xe—hut m onler 10 include it 
in the embrace of universal charity, and to confess every thing great 
in Providence, every thiug little before Providence. 

Brought hy a seuse of this to your nutural modesty, you will see 
in yourself the stone detached from the top of the mountain, which 
will break the colossus of fake politics, and nuke it fill into splin- 
ters. If you pussessed only your own Inthe dumaing, still the fint 
grain of wheat occupies much less space. und set its posterity cover 
the surface of the entire globe. In future openly admit, promote, 
protect, and superiutend general instruction, under the dictation of 
the suvercign; at the sume time, draw up a constitation, Thin ix 
simple; yon require only to be estate carpenter, and to raiso a poli- 
tical editice, each member of which lends pulidity to, and receives it 
from Ue whole. Extend the power ul the sovereign, but limit hin 
will, Let him be aisolute im his conneily, bat Jet him not be able to 
alter their form, Let him appoint to all public offices, but choose 
his officers only from certuin ranks, and let these ranks be filled by 
apd Let «ll this be bound and kept 








the moat serapatous ¢ 
together by public opinjoh. It iy impossible to banish the republic 
frow the world: it would be putting down newsmongers and reports. 
Jt ix impossible that the republic can ever govern woll, but it forms 
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a.good council for an absulute chief. Let the republic then be uni- 
versal, general, «ad always subordinate. Let nothing say no to the 
sovereign, except universal reason, which, terrestrially speaking, is 


God. 
(letter dated Paris, September 5th 1775.) 
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